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Indoors and on the Porch | 





... these yugs are a veal comfort 


HIS summer resolve to do away 

with all unnecessary housework. 
Resolve, too, to let the “‘ magic of color”’ 
brighten your home. 


It’s so simple and inexpensive to do 
both with Gold Seal Art-Rugs. The 
smooth, waterproof surface of these 
modern floor-coverings can be cleaned 
in a twinkling with a damp mop; 
while their lovely patterns are radiant 
with the colors of an old-fashioned 
garden. What a relief from the drab 
appearance and back-breaking cleaning 
of dust-collecting floor-coverings ! 


And on the porch, too, nothing can 
equal a Gold Seal Art-Rug. Sudden, 
driving showers may beat in upon it— 


but the waterproof surface will never 
show a sign. The hottest summer sun 
will never fade the bright colors. The 
stiffest breeze won’t even ruffle an edge 
—yet no fastening is required. 


Besides attractive patterns for the 
porch, Congoleum designers have cre- 
ated charming effects for every room. 
At today’s very low prices, Gold Seal 


Art-Rugs offer values that cannot be 


duplicated. Sizes up to 9 x 15 feet. 


Only genuine Gold Seal Art-Rugs 
carry the Gold Seal guaranteeing 
“Satisfaction or Your Money Back.” 


- ConGoLeuM-NAIRN INC. 
Philadelphia New York Boston Kansas City 
Chicago Atlanta San Francisco Cleveland Dallas 
Minneapolis Pittsburgh New Orleans Rio de Janeiro 

In Canada—Congoleum Canada Limited, Montreal 
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Suggestions! 


On the porch is shown the 
popular ““Kasumir” design 
—delightful little posies over 
a background of tan Jaspé, 
with a royal blue border. It’s 
Rug No. 562 


In the picture shown below 
—a room of simple furnish- 
ings made most attractive by 
the happy choice of the smart 
“PLymMouTH” design. It’s 
Rug No. 580 

















‘“NoRMANDY” 





Rug No. 300 y. ean 
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“Color Magic 
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§ HRIFTY, HOME-LOVING WOMEN ] 
! will delight in ‘Color Magic in the h 1 
§ Home” by Anne Pierce. Full of delightful illustrations and practic’! i 
4 sensible suggestions on inexpensive ways of brightening and beauti! \ 
§ ing all sorts of rooms. Write us for a free copy—or mail this coupon \ 
_ § =  Congoleum-Nairn Inc., 1421 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. \ 
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The piano is really 
a piano on the 
New Orthophonic 


Victrola 


Bk. years the piano was admittedly the 
most difficult instrument to record accu- 
rately. Reproduced tones never had that 
full, rounded richness of the piano itself. 
But the 
Orthophonic principle of recording and 
reproducing has mastered this problem 
. definitely! 

It brings you piano tones, pure and un- 
changed . . . just as they pour from the 
piano under the master touch of the artist 
himself. You can almost see the swift, 
sure fingers running over the keys. When 


They were harsh . unreal. 





Che Orthophonic Victrola furnishes the finest music for 
the home. Model Four-seven (above) is $125, list price 


“The marked improvement in the reproduction 
of the piano is a most gratifying achievement.” 


—IGNACE PADEREWSKI. 


the music stops, you applaud instinc- 
tively, as you would at an actual recital. 
For the illusion is simply perfect. 


Victor tone is the tone of realism 


Piano, harp—the tones of a// instru- 
ments, including the human voice, 
fall pleasantly upon the most critical 
ear when heard through the 
Orthophonic Victrola. In no other 
way can you hear music reproduced 
so accurately. For the Orthophonic 
Victrola is based on the new, 
scientific, Victor-controlled principle 
of ‘‘matched impedance,’’ which 
permits smooth, uninterrupted 
sound-flow. Flawless reproduction! 


The New 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO. 


Orthophonzc \ | 1 


The new Orthophonic Victor Records, 
recorded by microphone, are an achieve- 
ment comparable to that of the Ortho- 
phonic Victrola itself. They have new 
beauty and power. New clearness and 
depth. Made from an improved material, 
they have new quiet! These records play 
on amy instrument .. . and vastly zmprove 
its playing quality! 





Go to the nearest Victor dealer today and ask 
him to play the new Orthophonic Victor 
Records on the new Orthophonic Victrola. 
Know for yourself that there is nothing else 
like this in all the realm of music. There are 
many beautiful models of the Orthophonic 
Victrola, from $95 to $300, list price. Silent 
electric motor ($35 extra) eliminates winding. 
You play . . . and relax. 





How her clothes 


KIPPING-ROPES and daffodils—blankets sun- 

ning on clothes lines—signsof Spring everywhere 

the day we met Mrs. Baldwin* in that pleasant New 
York suburb. 

There was the dearest little English house with a 
golden forsythia bush shining against the green stucco, 
and Mrs. Baldwin deep in Spring cleaning. 

‘““You’re much too busy to stop, Mrs. Baldwin,” 
we said, ‘“‘ but please, what soap do you use for clothes 
washing?” 

“T’m not too busy to talk about that!” she ex- 
claimed. “I use Pand G. I have two small sons, and 
they get their clothes so very dirty that sometimes 
I’ve wished they were two quiet little girls who played 
with dolls instead of footballs! And now that the 
marble season’s here again you should see the grime 
they collect on their underclothes. And blouses! I 
used to have to rub so hard to get them clean, and 
boil them every week besides. 

“Then a few weeks ago I bought some P and G 
for the first time. And what a difference it made! 





The 
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blossomed to new whiteness 


I’ve rubbed far less, and yet my clothes looked much 
better. I hadn’t really thought they were gray until 
I saw how much whiter they got with P and G. Even 
the special towels I made the boys use for their hands 
were white, like everything else.” 

“Do you boil your clothes now?” we asked. 


“TI did the first week I used P and G, to get 
them perfectly white,” said Mrs. Baldwin, “but not 
any more. Now I’mso pleased with P and G that ’'m 
using it for our Spring cleaning—on floors, picture 
frames, white paint—everything. It’s a wonderful 
soap.” 

Less rubbing, less boiling, whiter clothes! Fresher 
colors. Easier rinsing! And when you realize that 
P and G does its work in any kind of water—hot or 
cold, hard or soft—do you wonder that it is the larg- 
est-selling soap in the world? 


Don’t you think it should be doing your washing 
and cleaning, too? PROCTER & GAMBLE 





*Not her rea/'name, of course. 
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P and G became popular because it is 
such a fine soap. It is now the largest- 
selling soap in the world, so you can buy 
it at a price smaller, ounce for ounce, 
than that of other soaps. 


FREE—“ Rescuing Precious He irs” 


“How to take out 15 common stains... 
get clothes clean in lukewarm water 

. . lighten washday labor.” Problems like 
these, together with newest laundry meth- 
ods, are discussed in a free booklet— 
Rescuing Precious Hours. Send a post card 
to Dept. NJ-6, Procter & Gamble, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 


largest-selling soap in the world 


1927 
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(sonstance and (sonstancy 


ee URING the noon hours of the October day, the 
44; Park Avenue restaurant that had adopted the 
7%; name of a late great boulevard establishment 
4i, seemed to be engaged in looking as unlike its 
. =<] Parisian namesake as possible. There was no 
violence of black and gold in this softer and more spacious 
decoration; no red wine floated color into this quiet light; no 
cognac flamed over black coffee; and not upon the face of 
any patron could there be discovered enough hair to make 
€ven a mustache. Indeed, almost all the patrons were 
ladies, and no boulevard animation possessed them. They 
talked incessantly but gesturelessly, their chatter blending 
Into a murmur, not musical, yet anything but noisy. Its im- 
port appeared to be cheerful, concerned with commonplaces 






By BooTH TARKINGTON 


Illustrated by Henry Raleigh 


of matinées, afternoon concerts or schools for children; at 
only one small table in the place might an observer have 
guessed that graver matter was discoursed, and, by coinci- 
dence, it was upon one of the two ladies at this table that 
an observer’s glance most willingly would have lingered. 

She was a pallidly beautiful woman of thirty, apparently 
made of exquisitely modeled ivory and closely covered with 
fine dead black to throat and wrists. 


Her elegance and distinction were instantly obvious; the 
elegance being but a shade subsidiary to the distinction, 
which seemed to be the melancholy one of devotion to a 
special grief, itself of the highest distinction. Upon her 
breast both the elegance and the distinction culminated in a 
symbol, a slender black cross delicately edged with platinum; 
it hung upon a thin chain of black metal and platinum, and 
now and then she touched the cross with her fingers as if to 
remind not only herself, but the robust elderly lady lunching 
with her, of its presence. 

She did this so often that her companion seemed finally 
to lose patience with both the gesture and the cross itself. 
“T wish you’d stop poking that thing at me,”’ she said tes- 
tily. ‘‘What’s more, I wish you’d stop wearing it altogether.” 


fe 








“Do you?” the owner of the cross returned, and she 
shook her head slowly. ‘‘ Mother, my name is Constance.” 


“Yes,” the mother said. ‘‘You’ve told me that before 
too! I wish we’d named you something else. Constancy is 
often just a rut that a person’s got into and doesn’t know 
how to get out of. Sometimes I honestly believe you’d like 
to get out of yours, yourself, Constance Lyttle, only you 
don’t know how.” 

““Mother!’’ Mrs. Lyttle gave the older woman a long look 
from lovely and tragic dark eyes. “‘If you have to say such 
things to me couldn’t you wait and do it when I come to see 
you in your o-vn house?”’ 

“So that you’d get a better chance to make me feel miser- 
able for having talked a ittle common sense?” 


RS. LYTTLE bit her lip and glanced about her. “‘Is that 

why you got me to meet you here? I thought it was 

rather—inconsiderate, mother, becduse you know I don’t like 
restaurants. Now I understand; it was to scold me.” 

“Well, you can call it what you like,” her mother returned 
coolly. ‘“‘I’d certainly much rather do it here, where you 
can’t turn on your dramatics at me.” 

“Dramatics?” 

“Yes, I honestly think that’s what they’ve come to be 
nowadays, Constance. Oh, you can look all the Greek 
tragedy at me you want to, but I mean it! You’ve been mak- 
ing yourself unhappy for almost ten years. Well, the first 
year or two, naturally, your father and I felt it almost as 
much as you did yourself; and of course it was a tragedy. 
Nobody denied it was, and nobody blamed you for taking it 
as hard as you did. But, my goodness, to 
go on and on and on, year after year, just 
devoting your life to being nothing but a 
grief-stricken widow—why, of course it’s 
not natural!”’ 

“Not natural? Is that a fair charge? 

Are there no other women in the world 
who devote themselves to a memory ?”’ 

“T know one other,” the mother said 

with sharp emphasis. “I only know one 
who’s been like you in thinking that living 
on a tombstone is devotion to a memory. 
The best thing that could happen to you 
and Mary Crewell would be to break away 
from each other. When two people get 
into a rut together it’s twice as hard for 
either of ’em to get out ofit. I think you 
have the worst kind of influence on each 
other.” 

‘““How have we that?” 

“How?” The mother made a sound of 
impatience. ‘Why, by sitting your lives 
out on two tombstones, hand in hand!”’ 

“So you think that’s unnatural?” 

“Yes, Ido. It wasn’t at first; I’m not 
saying it was. It was perfectly natural 
for two young brides, widowed by a hor- 
rible war, to come to each other for sym- 
pathy and help. Nothing could have 
been more natural than your clinging 
together when you were both so Bi 
stricken. It’s your going on all this 
time, insisting year after year that 
you're still stricken together, that I 
complain of. Nature leaves scars, but 
it heals the original wounds if you give 
ita chance. Both of you would have 
recovered long ago and have become 
normal, happy women, if you’d let 
each other. But no! You’ve sworn to 
be priestesses of grief, dwellers in the 
temple of sorrow forever, or some such 
nonsense, and I’m out of patience with 
you for it!” 



















“\7OU speak of patience,” Constance . 9 ——~ 

Lyttle said softly in her gentle, 
deep voice. She touched the cross 
again, pressing it lightly to her breast; 
and her lovely eyes looked upward, a 
sad exaltation visibly possessing her. 
“You call us priestesses of grief. I’m 
willing to accept the epithet, if it is 
one; but that wasn’t what we swore 
together. We took vows, but not vows 
to grief. We didn’t need to vow our- 
selves to that, mother.”” Her voice 
trembled, and the glance of her fine 
bright liquid eyes swept downward, 
lingering a moment, pathetically, upon 
her mother’s face. ‘‘We didn’t need to vow ourselves to 
what we had; grief was ours forever without any vowing. 
What we vowed ourselves to, in everlasting patience, was 
just—their memories.” 

Her eyes, continuing downward, were almost closed as she 
finished speaking, and she bowed her head a little, while her 
lips moved silently and quickly, as if repeating a strengthen- 
ing formula. Thus she seemed a devotee engaged in some 
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slight customary ceremony; but her mother showed no re- 
luctance to interrupt it. 

“Oh, quit that!”’ she said brusquely; then she leaned for- 
ward and spoke with the air of a person who sweeps other 
things aside and comes to the point. ‘Listen to me! Why 
can’t you be a little appreciative of the finest man in the 
world? Next to your father, I do believe George Grier is the 
best man I ever knew. He’s shown you every consideration; 
he’s waited and waited and waited. You know perfectly 
well how much you like him—or, if you don’t know, your 
father and I can mighty well tell you! When he’s away you 
get restless if you don’t have a letter from him at least every 
other day * 

“What!” Mrs. Lyttle uttered a subdued, protesting out- 
cry. “I never -e 

“Yes, you do,” her mother interrupted sharply. ‘‘ You’ve 
shown every possible sign that you like him well enough to 
marry him.” 

“Never!” 

“All right! But I warn you he won’t put up with your 
priestessing of grief forever.”’ 

Mrs. Lyttle looked up with a gentle serenity. “‘He knows 
that his only choice is to be my friend—or nothing.” 

“Yes,” her mother returned, with a little irritation. ‘And 
you’re very certain he'll continue indefinitely to be your 
friend; that’s why you're so placid about it. But a spectator 
can sometimes see more than the parties actively engaged, 
and I’ve noticed that he’s getting restive lately. Oh, yes, I 
know he adores you! You’re what’s called ‘magnetic,’ and 
of course no man can help being affected by your looks—the 
poor creatures are all pitiably 
susceptible to beauty. And 
for a long time I think George 
has admired in you the very 
thing that spoiled his chances 
with you—your faithfulness 
to your husband’s memory. 
But that admiration may not 
last; he may begin to feel 
that too much fidelity can 
look strikingly like mere stub- 
bornness. I think you’ll have 








to be prepared for a critical interview with him in the near 
future. He may give you a choice, a choice between being 
his wife—or nothing! And if he does [ think you’d better 
take a leaf out of your sister-sufferer’s book.” 

Mrs. Lyttle frowned. “‘What do you mean by that?” 

At this there was a gleam of amusement in her mother’s 
eyes. “Oh, nothing; it’s probab!y just gossip.” 

“About Mery Crewell?” 


““YOU’RE DELIBERATELY 
SACRIFICING ME 
AN ARTISTIC GRIEF. 
YOU’RE LIVING UP TO 
YOUR SENSE OF THE 
PICTURESQUE; 

THAT'S ALL’ 


June, 1925 


““Have you seen her since she came back from Wyoming?” 

“She hasn’t come back,” Mrs. Lyttle said, with a slight 
show of annoyance. 

“‘Are you sure, Constance?” 

“Certainly I’m sure.” 

“You're positive she’d let you know? How long is it singe 
your last letter from her?” 

“Only the other day,”’ Constance said. ‘‘ Perhaps a week— 
ten days—a fortnight perhaps; it doesn’t matter. She 
writes that the ranch life is so healthful she hates the thought 
of coming back to New York, though she'll have to start 
before long on account of some business about her father’s 
estate. What do you mean by saying there’s gossip about 
her?” 


“AJOTHING unpleasant,” her mother returned. “Quite 
the contrary. Merely an indication that she’s at last 
showing signs of a return to normal.”’ 

Mrs. Lyttle’s noticeable dark eyelashes flickered as if with 
a pain unreproachfully endured; yet there was a hint of 
resentment in the glance she sent from between them at her 
mother across the table. ‘‘I don’t believe it,”’ she said gently, 

“You don’t believe she could ever return to normal, Con- 
stance?” 

“T don’t believe she could be false to what she and I have 
in common. What was it you heard?” 

“My dear, I told you that what I heard was pleasant, 
It’s a Mr. Reavey—I believe he’s a widower and lives in 
St. Louis. I met some very nice people the other day who'd 
been at that ranch; they said he was a splendid man, quite 
well known in the West, and very entertaining. He’s six 
feet three, they said, and a great outdoor man—which would 
please Mary. They’d been on a number of excursions to- 
gether, these people said, and she seemed in the best of 
spirits.’ 

Mrs. Lyttle spoke a little more sharply. ‘‘I don’t believe it!” 

“Why? What’s wrong about it? The people who told me 
thought it was delightful; and they had the impression, by 
the way, that both Mary and Mr. Reavey were to be in New 
York this week. Why shouldn’t it be thought a very ex- 
cellent thing?’”’ 

“You ask me that?” 

“No,” the mother returned quickly. “I don’t. I take it 
back, because I don’t want to hear your answer. I know 
what you’d say and I’m tired of it. All the same, I think 
it’s very likely true about Mary and this Mr. Reavey, and 
I certainly hope it is.” 

“You may hope,” Mrs. Lyttle said with quiet, deep con- 
viction, ‘“‘but it will never be true.”’ 

The older lady retorted that there might be two ways of 
thinking about this; but the daughter made no reply. The 
waiter arrived a moment later and, 
when he had retired, both mother and 
daughter for a time gave their atten- 
tion to the omelet he had placed before 
them. But before it had been more 
than a third consumed, there was the 
sharp clink of a fork upon Mrs. Lyttle’s 
plate, and her mother glanced up at 
her irritably. 

“Now what’s the matter? 
you even eat in a restaurant?” 


RS. LYTTLE was sitting rigidly, 
staring across the room at two 
people who were being shown to a 
table by the maitre d’hétel. One of the 
newcomers was a fair and pretty young 
woman in a gray cloth dress with fur 
at wrists and throat. Her gray hat, 
shaped like a helmet, was embroidered 
in silver; her gloves were of gray 
suéde; and upon her breast, beside a 
small clump of gardenias, she wore a 
black cross edged with platinum. This 
edging of platinum, moreover, seemed 
appropriate to a costume that showed 
glints of liveliness, and also accorded 
well with the wearer’s expression, which 
was of a definite brightness as she glanced up at 
her tall companion. He was a tanned gentleman 
of an extraordinary height; he might have been 
thought an explorer and obviously was accustomed 
to a life out-of-doors. ; 
“Well, good gracious me!” Mrs. Lyttles 
mother said. “If that isn’t just the way things 
happen! Not five minutes after we’d been talking 
about it!” 

For a moment Mrs. Lyttle did not speak, and 
when she did, her huskiness was evidence that she 
had been unable to use her voice sooner. ‘You knew that 
Mary was in town and that the man had come too. You 
thought they might lunch at this restaurant. You got me 
here, hoping I’d see it.” 

“Dear me!” her mother exclaimed. ‘What an accusa- 
tion! I did hear she was in town, yes, and that Mr. Reavey 
had come East with her. They were as likely to lunch here a 
anywhere, I supposed; but I wasn’t deliberately plotting, 
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‘CONSTANCE ——’”’ SHE SAID; 


AND HER LAUGHTER PERISHED 

















Constance. And if I was, what of it? If you see that Mary’s 
had the good sense to break away from your influence, per- 
haps you might have the good sense to break away from it 
yourself,” 

“So you were plotting, then,’’ Constance said. ‘You 
brought me here first to scold me about George Grier and 
then to show me this—this betrayal! You knew = 

“Oh, bosh!”’ the mother interrupted roughly, and applied 
herself to the omelet. 

Mrs, Lyttle did not speak. She ate nothing more, but sat 
staring across the room at the unfaithful friend, who was 
now seated and chatting eagerly with her tall companion. 
Visibly, he was a man wooing his love, and Mary Crewell, 
unconscious of the troublous gaze upon her, was as plainly 
a woman being wooed. More: She bent her head toward 
the wooer, laughing softly; her eyes were brilliant as she 
looked at him, and there seemed to glow all about her a kind 
of ardent gentleness. That is to say, she was a woman 


not only being wooed, she was a woman on the point of 
being won. 





ER disquieted friend, across the room, could see her well 

enough through a vista framed irregularly and shiftingly 
by the backs, shoulders and helmet hats and turbans of other 
lunchers; and the pretty picture at the end of the vista was 
# bitter sight to Constance Lyttle. No wonder Mary had 
not made known her return from the West, since these were 
the accompanying circumstances of it, Constance thought. 
And this was Mary’s idea of “ forever!” 

‘Forever” had been the word of the two widowed brides 
on that stricken summer day three months before the Armi- 
stice when they learned what had simultaneously befallen 
them. They knew that other widows would in time be 
solaced; but these two forswore all remedies to sorrow; 
they would cherish their weeds and purple, and so they 
Plighted their troth to memory forever. Mary was the gentler, 
the dominated one of the two; the oratory of the pledge had 
all been Constance’s; she was the stronger, and once or 
twice, as time passed and other widows did seem to forget, 
She had felt Mary wavering; but never as Mary visibly 








wavered today at the end of the little vista in the restaurant. 
“Forever and forever,’’ Constance whispered, and bitterly 
asked herself what was the use of her own sacrifice. 

There was Mary happy before her. Certainly any petty 
nature could find happiness in that easy path of forgetful- 
ness. She herself could so easily do as Mary was doing, and 
be happy with a devoted lover. Did she not turn away from 
one consistently, suppressing him, denying him, making him 
suffer? The tall Reavey was no better man than faithful, 
good George Grier. Was it at no cost to herself that she held 
George sternly down to friendship? She could but too 
readily feel more than that for him if she would be cheap 
enough to let herself. Happiness was cheap; but not if one 
chose to buy it at the cost of breaking such a troth as had 
been sworn when word came that two brave, shattered 
hearts in France would beat no more. Was nine years 
“forever and forever?”’ 

“I think you’d better eat something,’”’ Constance’s 
mother said quietly, when the waiter had replaced the om- 
elet with a salad. “It oughtn’t to spoil your appetite just to 
see a friend looking cheerful. Would you prefer a dessert to 
this salad?”’ 

“No, thank you.”” This was in the tone, not unfamiliar, of 
an icy, infinite patience under an overbearing persecution 
implied to be in the worst of taste; and it was Constance’s 
retort to the gleam in the eyes of her mother. For the gleam 
was undeniably there, although the robust lady made an 
effort to conceal it by apparently keeping all of her attention 
upon the food before her. It was a gleam of triumph, of 
triumphant amusement, and precisely the right gleam for the 
eyes of a plotter whose design has been carried out, by a mi- 
raculously lucky stroke, to a success almost beyond reason- 
able hopes. 

After a time Constance found it too triumphant to be 
borne. ‘‘I think I’ll ask you to excuse me for leaving you 
now,” she said. ‘‘I have a great deal to do today, and I don’t 
feel that it’s particularly useful to either of us for me to con- 
tinue to sit here bearing this taunting of yours.” 

“Taunting!’’ her mother exclaimed. ‘‘ What in the world 
do you mean? How am I taunting you?” But even as she 


spoke, could not for her life keep that gleam from her eye, 
or withhold all quiverings of amusement from about her lips. 

Constance’s breathing, almost tumultuous, gave token of 
an agitation she could not trust to become greater under 
public observation. ‘‘I don’t need to explain. You know 
just what I mean,” she said unsteadily. “I can’t stay here 
any longer.” 


HEN, as she rose, her mother’s slyly triumphant look 

instantly became one of dismayed anxiety. ‘Look here! 
You let that poor little thing alone! For heaven’s sake, 
haven’t you got sense enough yet to quit interfering with 
other people’s happiness? What are you going to do?” 

“‘Good-by !’’ Constance said, and made no other response. 
The way to the door was upon her right; but she turned to 
the left and, passing between tables, went as directly as she 
could to where Mrs. Crewell and her tal] friend were paying 
a much more interested attention to each other than to 
what was upon the table before them. A sound of pretty 
laughter came trilling, happy and light, with tender inflec- 
tions—Mary Crewell’s laugh, with more gayety lifting it 
than Constance had heard from her in years. Then, by 
chance, Mary looked away from the kindly eyes fixed wor- 
shipfully upon hers and saw the graceful, dark and fateful 
figure of her sister-in-sorrow approaching. 

“Constance ’”’ she said; and her laughter perished. 
Not rising to greet her friend, but apparently helpless, she 
gasped only the one word. 

Constance came straight to her, looking at her lustrously 
and steadily, putting into the one long look all the pallid 
eloquence of grief betrayed. She did not speak or make any 
sign of greeting, but, as she came beside the table, she 
lifted the little cross from her breast in a gesture that seemed 
to offer it to something in heights above. Then without 
pausing, she went by, and walking more swiftly, passed 
darkly into the corridor and disappeared from Mrs. Cre- 
well’s field of vision and that of her somewhat startled com- 
panion from St. Louis. 





(Continued on Page 44) 
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JOHN BARRYMORE ASSURES US THAT HE 
REALLY CAUGHT THIS WICKED-LOOKING 
HAMMERHEAD SHARK 






a cae OR the theater of my forbears I have the greatest 
 AReeees| respect. The week which began with Macbeth or 
ch st 1! King Lear and ended on Saturday or tub night 
me be oN with Richard III, was a busy one for the actor. 

Eas} He not only played a different part every night 
but sometimes two, and he who played Macbeth, Lear or 
Richard was not above, in a farce or afterpiece, doing a back 
fall. The public got a great deal for the small amount of 
money it paid at the box office, and the actor learned his 
business. He had the opportunity to play a great many 
parts, and they were mostly good ones. 

If a person is really interested in a thing, it is merely a 
question of his vitality—how hard he wants to work to ac- 
complish something or to create an effect. Formerly the 
actor lived a life of the theater, and he was seldom out of it. 
If a player was called upon to go from New York to Phila- 
delphia or Boston to play a part, he was not expected to 
appear at a business man’s luncheon and make a speech tell- 
ing his hearers that he always felt just a little more at home 
in the city he was then in, than in any other. These outside 
appearances that are arranged by the ubiquitous manage- 
ment of the traveling actor today are sometimes dangerous. 
I once complimented Detroit upon its progressiveness and 
justifiable civic pride when I happened to be playing in 
Cleveland. 

The old-time actor on tour sought out the haunts of 
actors in that city, and the younger ones listened to their 
elders reminisce; and the talk, even if it was of fading glories 
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FRANCOIS VILLON— 
“THE BELOVED ROGUE’”’ 


and triumphs, was always pertinent. Think of the 
great privilege of the young actor who, finding him- 
self in Boston, might be lucky enough to secure a 
room in Miss Amelia Fisher’s boarding house in 
Bullfinch Street and, after the play, sit in a corner 
of the kitchen where William Warren, that great 
favorite of The Boston Museum, had supper every 
night. He was almost as much of an institution as 
Boston Common, and round him gathered the cele- 
brated men of the day. But they were all creators 
and not just curious persons who were anxious to 
see an actor at close range. Dickens visited Warren 
in that kitchen and ate cold mutton with him. One 
hopes that the mutton was properly boiled and 
served very rare, as it almost never is outside of 
England. 

But the old order of the theater changed. Fickle- 
ness of public taste, the long-run idea, the clamor of 
the provinces to see New York successes with the 
“identical casts,’’ the linking of theaters into chains 
and circuits, all tended to bring to an end much 
that was best in the American theater. The old 
idea was shattered as irrevoc- 
ably as a Rodin would be by a sledge 
hammer in the hands of an octopus— 
never to be reassembled. Even in the 
late nineties, when I casually entered 
the theater there was little of the old 
days left. In Richard Harding Davis’ 
play, The Dictator, I played with 
Willie Collier all over America, in Lon- 
don and Australia. How could one 
take a small part seriously for three 
years, and what could one learn by re- 
peating it eight times a week? But the 
New York stage, which set the fashions, 
then as now, for other places, was a 
better theater than the New York stage 
of the past few seasons. The chief suc- 
cesses seem to be concerned with themes 
that were hitherto reserved for the sly 
settee or medical clinics. 


IRECIOUS and well-ordered people 

who have talked to me in the past 
two years have professed to being a 
little outraged when I have told them 
that one of my reasons for ‘“‘deserting”’ 
the theater for the movies was that I nae 
find very little cerebral titivation in the 
New York stage of today. Those of my 
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Ftamlet 
in Hollywood 


By 
JOHN BARRYMORE 


questioners who have pursued the matter further have tried 
to convince me that with the record of Justice, Peter Ibbet- 
son, Redemption, The Jest, Richard III and Hamlet behind 
me—all of them productions which found favor with the 
public—I am somewhat of a quitter to leave the theater 
when I myself believe that it is sick. To these questioners 
I can only explain that acting Hamlet or Richard in New 
York during the past three seasons would have been like 
going to a rough party and behaving respectably—which 
I am not in the habit of doing. 

And so two years ago, having played Hamlet both in New 
York and London, I climbed on board the movie wagon. | 
did not like leaving Hamlet when I did, for he was a lovable 
and companionable character and I was just beginning to 
know something about him. Playing Hamlet again would be 
like greeting a delightful and mysterious person with whom 
one had never been bored. Of all the parts I have ever 
played, this alone did not grow irksome by repetition. If one 
were to play Hamlet till he felt that he knew the character 
completely, one would have to be wheeled into the stage 
door. Hamlet, by “‘Shakspere’s clock,” is thirty. It would 
not matter much if the actor were younger, but if the scene 
with his mother is to carry conviction, certainly the actor 
ought not to be upward of eighty. But one does not like to 
tire a delightful friend or to wear out one’s welcome by too 
constant association. And there was the movie wagon. 

Almost from the beginning there has been this migration 
from the theater to the pictures. At first the people who 
went were those who are ever attracted by something that is 
new—as people first went to California, or to Alaska in the 
gold rush to the Yukon. Then later the movies were able, be- 
cause of their wider audiences, to offer not only certainty of 
employment but much greater salaries. 


N HOLLYWOOD Iam constantly being almost run over 

by young boys of sixty-odd in their automobiles, who 
left the stage long ago for the movies. The opportunity 
has given them a new life. Only the other day I met an 
actor to whom, years ago in a play I was in, was assigned 
the part of a jailer because he appeared so very old and so 
sad. He disappeared into the movies and now looks much 
younger, is younger and has taken unto himself a new wife 
who is much younger still, owns a comfortable house and 
plays a very good game of pool. Had he stayed in New 
York, if still alive he would probably be hanging round one 
of the professional clubs, criticizing the work and deploring 
the luck of his brethren who happened to be employed and 
thumping his breast in the region of his heart and saying, 
“They haven’t got it here.’”” Unquestionably the movies 


can pay more money, but the lure is not merely money. 
Oddly enough it was not so in my own case. 
laughter. 


Pause for 
. The audited figures of my last American 
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KING LOUIS THE ELEVENTH, OF FRANCE, DRINKS A TOAST 
WITH THE PRINCE OF VAGABOND JONGLEURS 
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nces of Hamlet prove that by a 


»ffOri 

$9 tour, combing the country, I could 

make more money than I have as yet made 

in the movies. I amassured by businessmen 

and t ike that a tour of thirty-eight or 

fort! ks, if playing under my own man- 
agement, would net me upward of two 

hund thousand dollars more than I have i 
mad one year in the movies. Now it 

may jointed out that there is nothing 

typice! or illuminating, as to either the E 
films o: the theater, in so special an argu- : 
ment: perhaps so, but I am answering ‘ 
the special accusation of certain visiting 8 
Easterners who assure me that I have 7) 
eschewed the drama for the fleshpots of 

Holly wood and the swimming pools of 
Beverly Hills. 


OR me the movies are the more vital 
proposition today. Under present con- ; 
ditions they are more interesting creatively 
to an active-minded man. One works just 
I think a good deal harder—but 
I know no more intensive 


as ha d 


it is more fun. 


labor than climbing Mont Blanc. One 
climbs rocks for a whole day, and then after 
anall-too-short rest one climbs ice and snow 
for another day. On returning one gets a 
diploma, is photographed with an ice pick, 
and takes to one’s bed. But it is sport and 


one fancies that he had a good time. If one 
did it for a living one would have to charge 
a very great deal to compensate. At least 
the movie actor gets more variety and, 
though his day’s work is longer, it has 
none of the drudgery that comes from the 
present-day repetition of the theater. Not 
only are the movies more tiring physically, 
but they are more tiring mentally as well. 
The audiences that see the canned or fin- 
ished product may not sense that what 
flashes by them on the screen—just like 
that—is as constructively exacting as a 
scene in the theater. As a matter of fact, 
to conform one’s dramatic technic to the 


medium of the movies is an essentially difficult proposition. 


There is just as much difference between acting in the 
movies and on the stage as there is between sailing a schooner 
and running a cruiser. Last November Conrad Veidt, the 
distinguished German cinema actor whom I brought over 
from Germany, played a scene with me for The Beloved 
Rogue—he as Louis XI and I as Francois Villon—that ran 
for over two hundred feet. We were having an excellent time 
and were stopped only by the need to put a fresh supply of 
film in the magazine. There was a gigantic blast of applause 
from the electricians, stage hands, court ladies and specta- 
tors that would have been most gratifying in the theater. 
But in the celluloid trans- 
mutation of the scene, 80 
per cent of the effectiveness 
was lost. 


AS 


T WAS just the same 
several years ago when 
I was acting Beau Brum- 
mel. There was a scene 
toward the end in which I 
was living in a garret in 


Calais. A faithful serv- 
ant--i-nglish—has stuck 
through everything. The 
former mentor of a prince, 
wh t the fashions in 
Lon and is now in rags, 
insi that his servant 
leave him because he can- 
not pay him. The action 
Was icgitimate and the 
€moti ns reasonably sound. 
lhe piano player oxidized 
his portable instrument 
With tears, the carpenters 
were ompletely unmanned, 
the leading lady, the lead- 
ing ‘.cy’s mother, sister, 
colo; maid and young 
man \\cre hopeless wrecks. 
The director was fascinated 
and not quite himself. He 
Said that it was all just 
what he meant. 


lhe only person who re- 


tained his normality was 
the as sistant director—but 
then, he is always rather 
Peculiar, 


, His job is an 
extremely difficult and 
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THE CHEVALIER DES GRIEUX, IN ‘‘WHEN A MAN 


especially thankless one. He is the inevitable goat. If 
anything, no matter what it is, goes wrong he is always to 
blame. 

If everything goes right he gets no credit for it. In order 
to cope with the matutinal whimsies of the artists and 
artistes who must have free rein for their pHotographic 
emotions, he has to combine the dexterity of Houdini, the 
plausibility of Taileyrand, the patience of Saint Agnes and 
the stoicism of John L. Sullivan. All he gets out ofit, asa 
rule, is the spiritual satisfaction of work well done—which 
is apple sauce from Pollyanna, and a couple of fairly good 
telephone numbers. 
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Anyway, the assistant director said that 
though the scene was great, all right, it 
might be as well to havea foreign take. By 
this is meant the negative which is sent 
abroad and from which the copies are 
printed that are circulated in foreign 
countries. It so happened that this second 
take was the only one that was used; the 
first was completely discarded. What had 
seemed so good in the making looked on 
the screen like a combination of St. Vitus 
and Niagara Falls. 


NE of the perplexities of the movies— 

at least for the person who has been on 
the stage—is the warming up to do things 
over. It is the custom of every director 
that I have worked with to take what 
are called the long shots first, then the 
semiclose-ups or middle distances, and 
lastly the close-ups. The actor has no 
emotion left except thirst, and the make-up 
is usually dripping from him. It would 
seem a better way to know exactly what is 
going to happen and take the close-ups 
first. This is done with the brain, and one 
has not the personal aura to help one out 
as in the theater. If you see all the per- 
son’s acting, as when Duse was in her 
prime, there is a certain magnetism or 
electrical effect. But when one has to 
create an illusion that may be put in a tin 
can and projected mechanically, that illu- 
sion must be at least twice as strong. 

And there is always the amplification in 
the close-up that makes one’s face, vintage 
or otherwise, about eleven times its actual 
size; and yet one must hold the illusion so 
that the spectator thinks of the face as be- 
longing to an ordinary human being and 
not toagiant. An extremely distinguished 
producer has said that acting four and a 
half to seven feet from the camera may 
register accurately. I do not know that I 
altogether agree with him. Acting at such 
close range seems to me to eliminate every- 
thing except form. I have found in my own work that 
even eight feet produced results that looked like nothing 
except an earthquake; but then, mobility has always been 
one of my attributes. 

How far a small effect will go on the screen is a thing that 
few persons, however imaginative or critical they may be, 
can foresee. I never knew how little I knew about acting— 
that is, the creating of an illusion—till I went seriously into 
the movies. This statement is not only engagingly modest, 
but it is pleasant to write something with which so many 
persons can find agreement. But in this doubt that exists 
about how much or how little one may do in a scene with 
effectiveness, lies the very 
fascination of making 
films. Every scene is a 
prelude to an adventure. 
Whatever has been planned 
or whatever the effect upon 
the immediate auditor in 
the studio, one does not 
know what the thing is go- 
ing to look like till one has 
actually seen it on the 
screen. 


N THE theater it is al- 

most impossible for an 
actor who is sincere, and 
who knows something of 
his job, not to impress and 
excite an audience. This 
does not obtain in the mov- 
ies, for whereas experience 
and the best of foresight 
may gO wrong, someone 
who seems to be only half 
trying may have an in- 
stantaneous reaction on 
the emotions and general 
sense of belief in the audi- 
ence. 

The thing then is to do 
little or to acquire a reti- 
cence of art and economy 
of expression that will make 
one’s work seem reasonable 
even if the situations are 
not altogether plausible. 
But it is very difficult to do 
little when the entire story 


CAPE SAN LUCAS, LOWER CALIFORNIA, WITH JOHN BARRYMORE’S SCHOONER YACHT, 
ABOARD WHICH AN “INCREDIBLE PARTY’’ TOOK PLACE 
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IN HIS MIND’S EYE HE SAW THE ADROIT 


aeta| ROM the Knob, which marked the northern ex- 

Se tremity, to Round Top and Burnt Mountain, 

me4| which guarded the entrance to the south, the 
#| valley slumbered. On either side the hills rose 

aes) steeply, their softly rounded tops marching away 
in disorderly fashion into the north and south. In the 
valley an occasional pin prick of light marked the nestling 
farm, while other houses with their clustering outbuildings 
were but dimly revealed in the faint glow of cloud-filtered 
moonlight. 

Within a few hundred yards of one of these, an irregular 
blur, perhaps two miles long by half that distance at the 
widest point, broke the even white of the valley floor. This 
deep-toned area, known as Catspaw Swamp, was not unlike 
hundreds of others in the same latitude. There was the 
usual assortment of conifers and shrub evergreens along the 
ridges, and in the boggy, spring-fed, lower stretches were 
massed growths of interlocking alders, interspersed with 
tamarack and swamp spruce, which during the summer 
shaded a rank growth of ferns and tall swamp grasses. Well 
toward the center of the swamp an outcrop of upended rock 
strata rose sheer from the surrounding rot to a height of 
twenty or more feet. This peculiar glacial deposit was cov- 
ered with a growth of ancient hemlock, and the twisted 
roots of one of these partially hid the entrance to a hole run- 
ning far under the heavy carpet of needles and ending in a 
pocket between two slabs of rock. 

Except for the gentle hiss of snow sifting through the 
dense evergreens and the muffled plup of droppings from 
burdened branch, not a sound broke the peace of Catspaw. 
Presently a dim shape, all brush and ears and sharp snout, 
emerged from the hole. With raised head, he paused to sniff 
the quiet air, then melted shadowlike into the enveloping 
gloom. Shortly afterward, a clump of dead weeds at the 
swamp edge stirred gently and parted, and out into the open 
field darted the shadowy form of a fox. Straight ahead 
stood a clump of stacked corn. At the sound of a faint 
squeak, the shadow stopped; then, with the swiftness of 
light, the fox leaped—and between his forefeet a small 
furry thing struggled. There was another squeak, then si- 
lence. With dainty tread the fox now sniffed inquiringly 
about the stacked corn. As he did so, another tiny bit of fur 
darted out into the revealing light. In a flash he pounced, 
and again a small voice testified to the speed and accuracy 
of his hunting. Several times this drama repeated itself; 
then, while the red tongue performed certain postfestal rites, 
the fox rested. 





ROM the barn close by came several muffled thuds, as 
horse or cow stirred restlessly. Instantly the wedgelike 
head jerked toward the sound, and the lithe body poised 
itself for instant flight. 
With sharp eyes piercing the semidarkness, the fox waited 
for a repetition of the sound. When it came, he relaxed and 
once more settled back on his haunches. 
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RUSTY WATCHING THE 


sanctuary 


By HENRY R. NEwItTT 
I/ustrated by Paul Bransom 


From the translucent cloud wrack overhead, a thin snow 
drifted lazily down, and the full moon silvered the softly 
undulating valley floor. For several minutes the fox list- 
lessly regarded the bulky barn; then in obedience to some 





PERPLEXED HOUND TRYING TO UNRAVEL 





THE PUZZLE AT THE BROOK 


ungovernable impulse, he abruptly tilted his sharp muzzle 
skyward, and a gruesome scream shattered the silence. The 
sustained piercing note, in its remoteness from the real, was 
symbolic of the very spirit of darkness. Followed an interval 
during which the sound waves chased back and forth across 
the valley. Then a wiridow opened protestingly. The fox 
started and scurried behind a corn stack. 

“Scat! You brute,’ rasped an irate female voice. “Git 
away from there.’”’ With lowered brush the animal slunk 
swiftly back to the shadowy edge of the swamp. 

To her husband’s cheerful ‘‘“Good morning, ma,”’ Mrs. 
Billings made no reply, but, in heavy-lidded silence, bustled 
about the business of preparing breakfast. Gabe dropped his 
load of kindling into the wood box and, upon rising, glanced 
covertly at his wife. Even the fact that she stood over a 
roaring fire did not lessen the chill that enveloped her little 
person like a protecting cloak. Gabe’s cheerfulness subsided 
and he tentatively inquired, “‘Didn’t sleep well, ma?” 

““Sleep!’’ exploded Mrs. Billings. ‘‘Huh, how you can 
sleep with that pesky fox screechin’ like a lost soul at night 
is more than I can make out. Besides, he was prowlin’ round 
the barn and hencoop last night and I’m certain it’s him 
that’s takin’ my chickens when I let them out in the 
mornin’.’”’ She paused for breath. ‘‘ Now don’t interrupt me; 
I’m sick of this pamperin’ of a chicken thief. I want you to 
put Elmer Whittaker’s hound on him today before he gets 
any more, and don’t come back till you get him.” 

A glint of reflected exasperation now appeared in Gabe’s 
eyes. Experimental breeding of fancy poultry, togetlier with 
a passionate fondness for flower raising, were the sustaining 
impulses of his wife’s otherwise colorless life. 


OST in thought, he sat down to his morning meal. In the 
course of a week, five chickens had mysteriously disap- 
peared, and on no occasion had the thief left a tangible ‘rail. A 
vermin-proof henhouse prevented raids by nocturna_ prowl- 
ers, so it was patent that the thief operated by daylicnt. Of 
the smaller carnivora native to the country, Gab: knew 
that few had the temerity to approach the habitation of man 
by light of day. The horned owl he discarded because of its 
nocturnal habits, and hawks were scarce at this time of 
year. This left the honors to some unconsidered \ird of 
prey—or to the fox he was prone to refer to as Rust». 
Between himself and the last named, he had rather a firm 
belief in the existence of a sort of gentlemen’s agreement, 
and the cunning animal, sensing Gabe’s friendly to!crance, 
had become almost insolently familiar. For three years, 
since he had first become aware of the fox’s existence, the 
truce remained unbroken. When at work in the ficids, he 
frequently sighted his tawny friend, sometimes hunting 
along hedgerow or stone wall, at others proclaiming his 
presence by a wake of waving hay or oat tops. His art 
gift of dissimulation aroused Gabe’s admiration; {or the 
fox, when caught in the act of spying upon him, would 
quickly shift his intent gaze and with a studied aif of 
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complete absorption in other matters, trot leisurely away — 
tal particular pains to remain in full view for some time. 
His appearance of pondering a weighty matter was ludicrous 
to xtreme. 

G ; interest in the wild creatures of his fields and native 


WO mounted to a rather gruff though undeniable affec- 
tio! fhrough the medium of countless farm bulletins, he 
imulated an enviable fund of statistical information 
co ng their economic value. The red fox, that stealthy, 

itted robber, blacklisted by farmer and sportsman, 


wa arded by Gabe in a light which reflected his superior 
knowledge of Nature’s ways. Gabe knew that foxes had a 
peculiar penchant for domestic fowl and that they made 
occasional raids on hencoops, but he could also quote their 
per-capita consumption of field mice and other vermin. So to 


} 


him it had always been a debatable question whether or not 
the service rendered did not more than compensate for 
damage done. 
Gabe rose from the breakfast table, slipped into heavy, 
felt-topped boots and donned earcap and ulster. Then he 
eeded toward the barn. A whinny of welcome from the 
reeted him as he slid open the heavy door, and while 
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hitching the horse to an old spring buggy, his soothing voice 
droned an affectionate monologue into the animal’s twitch- 
ing ears. 

“Can’t do any hurt anyhow, and it will shut ma up,” he 
mused. ‘She don’t know Rusty or she’d thought of sump- 
thin’ beside Ben Whittaker’s Toby.” 

On the way home from Whittaker’s, with the hound 
snuggled comfortably under the blanket at his side, Gabe 
hummed softly to himself with occasional interruptions dur- 
ing which he addressed the dog banteringly, while his strong 
fingers caressed the animal’s ears. 

Under his wife’s suspicious scrutiny, Gabe made elaborate 
preparations to carry out her order, and after removing the 
excess oil from his gun barrels, slipped a lunch into his 
pocket and started out with Toby. 

At the orchard gate Gabe paused. Fresh snow clothed 
the landscape in a blanket of white, touching up the 
bare spots where the season’s accumulation had melted 
away, and lending a softening influence to the harsher con- 
tours of rail fence and stone wall, which broke up the softly 
undulating valley into sections not unlike the county lines 
onastate map. Asmall brook, which in the summer months 
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might have passed unnoticed, was now revealed in sharp 
relief against the snow in a’streak of wavering black drawn 
with heavy pencil across field and pasture. Etched against 
the slope of a near-by hill was a stand of hardwood timber, 
its branches ticked by the forms of countless crows—the 
clamorous, late-March vanguard of the horde to follow. In- 
side the orchard fence, nodding ghosts of asters, goldenrod 
and other weeds of lesser charm swayed gently, soothed by 
vagrant winds which carried in their soft caress glad tidings 
of an early awakening. 

After crossing the intervening fields, Gabe parted the 
cedars at the swamp’s edge and was instantly swallowed in 
the gloom of Catspaw. Numerous tracks disclosed the recent 
activities of cottontail and varying hare. The dog sniffed 
these eagerly, but at Gabe’s rebuke went back to heel. 

As far as the eye could see, rotted windfalls blocked the 
way, while the tangle of interlocking alders rendered progress 
a slow and tedious process to be accomplished only by a 
series of ducking, squirming and climbing movements. 
Within half an hour they reached a swamp oasis. This was 


(Continued on Page 50) 















THE WESTERN HILLS, THE WEARY LITTLE PALADIN ‘TURNED TOWARD THE VALLEY AND HOME 
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“CALLERS? MY HAT! 





YOU ARE ARCHAIC, ANN. 


WHEN THERE’S ANY PLACE TO GO?” 


WHO WANTS A MAN STICKING AROUND THE HOUSE EVENINGS 














a] street the girl with a traveling bag in 
her lap sat forward and peered over 
the driver’s shoulder. This must be 
the street—a candy store on that 
Ci corner; then the red brick building 
\ CU: beyond the big cream-colored one, 

eS hee} at the very end of the block, was 
the place. Mother had written they had a corner this 
time—so much better light in the bedrooms. Yes, 
that red brick one would be Number 89. Home! For, in- 
credible as it may seem, to one who has through endless 
months of absence yearned for home faces and voices may 
occur a sentimental uprising of emotion at the sight of 
home, even though the actual structure be unfamiliar and 
the locality strange. Returning New Yorkers frequently 
have the experience. The girl with the traveling bag peered 
eagerly through the taxi window. That red brick one had 
window boxes! Grandma would like that; she would have 
geraniums in the boxes. There were geraniums! Maybe this 
place would be really homelike. 

Then Ann Hawthorn sat forward again on the taxi seat, a 
gleam of anxiety in her eyes. She gripped the bag in her lap 
with suddenly chilled fingers. 

A moving van was standing in front of Number 89! 


x d stree the taxi turned into a cross 











URELY, surely they would not be moving now! Why, 

this lease would not run out until May. Though there 
were things, of course, people could do about leases—mother 
could: Noisy neighbors overhead; unsatisfactory heating 
systems; or, if worst came to worst, a frank admission to the 
agent that circumstances made the present rent too high to 
be met conveniently. With luck, sometimes a subtenant for 
the remainder of the lease might be secured. But this time 
one had so wanted to come home and feel settled. . . . Ann 
Hawthorn loosed a breath of relief; they were drawing up at 
the curb now, in front of Number 89, and she saw a walnut 
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sideboard being shoved into the van—not the Hawthorns’ 
sideboard. Her fears had been groundless. 

She sprang out of the taxi and paid the driver, who carried 
her bags to the top of the front steps. Then she had to flat- 
ten herself against the row of letter boxes in the vestibule to 
make room for a baby grand that was following the side- 
board, and she smiled at the moving men with a cheery 
“Just room enough!’’—for she was a friendly little thing. 
The jaded moving men, blue-jumpered, with wet, glistening 
faces, gave a springy hoist to the baby grand and returned a 
genial ‘‘Sure, lady,” grinning back at the small person in 
neat blue serge. 

There wasn’t, when you came to think of it, a thing that 
was notable about Ann Hawthorn. She was little and slim 
and almost always demurely dressed. She offered to the 
questioning eye of admiration no dashing colors, no rakish 
hats, no earrings, no provocative footwear. And her voice 
was quiet. She was not the kind of girl who made bright 
remarks calculated to attract attention. But if you looked 
twice at Ann you saw that her small head was beautifully 
shaped, with features delicately modeled. When she smiled 
you were sure to notice and to like the way her mouth dimpled 
at the corners, parting over little white teeth with that 
slightly inward slant that suggests the nature sensitive to 
impressions. Ann was a listener rather than a chatterer, and 
she listened with her eyes, brown eyes that were always 
interested—and understanding. 


When the baby grand had edged its way out she 
went on into the hall. Not so modern, she reflected, 
as the last place; a carpet here instead of mausoleum- 
like tiled pavement and echoing shiny tiled walls 
broken by oblongs of painted metal doors. Cvoziness 
in this entrance; she liked it. An old-fashioned 
“‘walk-up” apartment, too; noelevator; but anyway 
this time they had a first-floor apartment on account 
of Linda’s dog that her newest devoted had given her. 
The dog would probably be at the door, barking, the 

moment she pushed the bell—and old Sarah’s black face, 
brightening at the sight of her. Ann smiled, her hand poised 
over the electric button. It was good to be home. 

But no vociferous barking greeted her, and no familiar 
dusky face beamed at her. A neat and capable person in 
blue linen opened the door and took possession of Ann’s bags. 

“Guess you’re the older Miss Hawthorn. Your m1 said 
she was awful sorry not to be in when you come, but s''¢ had 
a board meetin’; very important. She’ll be home "bow six. 


. Y SISTER,” Ann began, and then remembere«: that 
Linda had a position now. It seemed too ridiculous 
to think of lovely, butterfly Linda working at “a job. 
Regular hours and Linda! ‘‘Isn’t grandma in?” she in- 
quired rather forlornly. It wasn’t going to be muc’: of a 
home-coming after all. 
“The old lady, you mean? She went to Brooklyn—:' arted 
off in a taxi right after lunch. Some relative phoned —— 
That would be Aunt Ada; Ann recollected that Au it Ada 
had some sort of companion position over in Brooklyn this 
fall. Unfortunate things were always happening to poo 


Aunt Ada’s positions. What was up now? She followed the . 


trim, blue-linened person into the living room. This was the 
new maid obviously. What had happened to old Sarah? 
“I dunno just where to put your bags. This is my first day 
here. You'll be sharin’ your sister’s room, I s’pose. !'’s this 
one off the livin’ room. I’ll carry your bags in there anyhow: 
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“Thank you,” said Ann and, though she was suddenly very 
da little depressed, she smiled her quick, sweet smile. 


ow +e ; your name?” she asked the blue-linened person. 

“ Ponovan—Miss Donovan. I’m part time, two to six. I 
don’t cat in, just prepare the meals. I got a bread puddin’ in 
the oven now, if you'll excuse me.’” Miss Donovan, respond- 
ing t e smile, paused in the doorway to add sympathet- 
ically. ‘‘ It does seem too bad there ain’t none of ’em here to 
meet you. If you’d care for a cup of tea I could make it for 


you.” site ’ ; 
“Ann shook her head, smiling again; her voice was too full 


of teacs to trust itself in speech. Not even old Sarah to greet 
her! And though she hadn’t been home since last Easter and 
none of them had attended her commencement in June, 
nobody had come to the Grand Central today. 


bor (Aobies &e 


S FAR as commencement was concerned, of course, 
A Pawsey couldn’t have got away from business to attend— 
nor her brother Bob. And mother had been at that conven- 
tion: one couldn’t have expected mother to give that up, 
with her work in the City Amalgamation and all. And Linda 
had been at the Dudleys’ house party on Long Island. It 
hadn't really mattered; she had had such a good time with 
her class. And the alumnae there, and all the commence- 
ment fun. But here it was 
September, and she had 
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to the old ottoman on which he stretched his legs; mother 
was always threatening to get rid of that ottoman, next 
move. Coming back after an absence you missed things— 
all the pictures, for instance. But of course pictures were 
entirely out of style now; everybody was aware of that. 
Well, anyway, it was home. 

This dining room was in mulberry tones—new mulberry 
velours hangings over the cream-net window curtains, and a 
new upholstered sofa; one of those affairs you pulled out to 
make a double bed, nights. Was Linda sleeping on this thing 
now? Last year Linda had had a pink-and-mauve bedroom, 
with painted furniture 

But it must be Linda’s room. On top of a chifforobe were 
all her belongings—the leather-framed traveling clock Austin 
Randolph, last year’s devoted, had given her at Christmas, 
the gay doll with skirts of taffeta and gold lace, and various 
photographs—Linda in the new etching style, dainty and 
spirituelle; Linda and Ann in the bridesmaid frocks they had 
worn at their sister Georgie’s wedding—Linda radiant and 
lovely under her rose-laden hat, Ann plain as a pipestem 
under hers. So it seemed to Ann, critically regarding the 
picture. Other photographs of Linda’s devoteds; of Austin 
Randolph, who had given her the clock; several autographed 
ones of popular matinée idols. Of course the large picture in 




























a swinging panel and standing by itself, balancing the taffeta- 
skirted doll, was the new devoted, David Frieth. Ann lifted 
the frame and carried it to a window. 

A good face—that was her first impression, and she was 
ashamed of her consciousness of surprise. But then mere 
goodness was somehow the last thing one looked for ina 
devoted of Linda’s. This was not even a handsome face, or 
an arresting, fascinating one—just plain good; good eyes set 
well apart under straight brows; good nose, big enough to 
connote character; good chin, square and without the dare- 
devil dimple; good mouth, straight, thin-lipped, but kind. 
An earnest sort of face. ‘‘How long will Linda last with 
him?” Ann’s subconscious mind was questioning, while con- 
sciously she was whispering to the good face in the photo- 
graph: “Linda is lucky to get you. You'll take care of her.” 


HE carried the picture back and set it in place. Linda’s 
room, all right, but where were her things? Ann pulled 
out a drawer of the chifforobe. Amber and jade and primrose 
lingerie, in the usual confusion and fragrant with the delicate 
mimosa perfume Linda used. But the drawers of the built-in 
sideboard were empty. Obviously the sideboard was to be 
sister Ann’s bureau. Ann sighed. No desk in this room 
and no place for one. Where was she to store her school be- 
longings, notebooks and 

memoranda and the snap- 





teaching at the summer | 
school. It did seem that 


been away all summer = Sai 





shots to be pasted later 
into albums? 
Well, of course apart- 












one of them might have | 
met her at the Grand Cen- | 
tral today—or have been | 
here when she arrived. 

She caught herself up 
sharply. Self-pity—of all 
the things she most de- 
spised! One mustn’t, Ann 
reflected self-rebukingly, 
start in by being exacting 
of attention. Here she 
was, home. She would 
freshen up and unpack 
and be all happy and jolly, 
welcoming them when 
they came in. 

The first thing was to 





find her room—get the 
lay of the new apartment. 
Jolly to room with Linda 
again and get caught up 
on things. But this 


couldn’t be Linda’s bed- 
room; it was a dining 
room—beams in the ceil- 
ing and a built-in side- 
board. Where were the 
dining table and chairs 
though? Mother must 
have gotten rid of them. 
Mother always got rid of 
something in a new move. 


HE hoped mother had 

not got rid of Pawsey’s 
old morris chair. Ann ran 
back into the living room 
to make sure. No; there 
it wus. Pawsey wouldn’t 
mind the new blue cush- 
ions; but he must miss 
his lamp with the wicker 





shade--it had given such 
a pleasant reading light. 
Tl iew standing lamp 
was Cecidedly smart, but 
thei electric bulb must 
glare down on Pawsey’s 
head when he sat under 
it. Well, he’d hung on to 
his chair anyhow! And 


























































ments didn’t permit 
families to spread out in 
innumerable bedrooms, at 
forty dollars a room per 
month. She’d just have - 
to make the best of things. 

She went down the hall, 
opening doors. Tiled 
bathroom with the famil- 
iar towels marked with an 
embroidered H, and 
Pawsey’s shaving things 
on a shelf. This looked 
homelike at least. 

Mother’s room, done in 
mais and lilac this time 
and with new twin beds. 
Pawsey must be glad of 
that; he always com- 
plained whimsically that 
mother’s plumpness and 
habit of occupying the 
middle forced him to hang 
on at one edge by his eye- 
lashes. Pawsey had his 
own bed now, all to him- 
self; there were his slip- 
pers under it. Mother’s 
bed had little lace-covered 
“dress” pillows; mother 
loved luxurious trifles so! 
Dear people! It was good 
to be home with them 
again. 


HE small room next 

the bathroom must be 
Bob’s, for his ties were 
draped over the electric- 
light fixture. Otherwise 
the room was character- 
less—not a picture, not a 
belonging on the writing 
table; not the sort of room, 
overrunning with trophies 
of sport, team photo- 
graphs, pennants, and the 
like, that a boy of nine- 
teen might be expected to 
inhabit. It was just a 


(Continued on Page 137) 

















_ “CHEER UP, OLD DEAR. 





THE HAWTHORN FAMILY” 


LET’S SEE WHAT YOU AND I CAN DO, PAWSEY, FOR 




















%3|HE darkness before the very first light,” 
Kane whispered to himself as he stumbled 
up the half-seen pathway. Ice-encrusted 
mud, that crackled underfoot, gripped and 
sought to tear the long boots from his legs; 
and as he passed under prim clusters of 
trees, gaunt spinsters of the fall, cold and 

BAS eee} dripping branches swept his face. He shiv- 
ered slightly, then, drawing his head turtlewise, deep within 
the collar of his coat, he picked his way toward a shadowy 
hut, whose windows gave a feeble radiance into the sodden 
chill and gloom. ‘‘Another day,’’ he muttered; the latch 
creaked, and he lurched into the soft light within. 

“Allo there, Je-ack!’’ The speaker, a slim, dark youth, 
lay reclined before the long, cordwood stove. ‘‘Ready to 
make the world safe for democracy this morning?” - The 
voice was keen, sardonic, with just a trace of weariness. 

Kane tossed his fur-lined helmet on a chair and stood 
fumbling with the buttons of his leather jacket. ‘‘Democ- 
racy’s the bunk,” he growled, hitching his seat close to the 
glowing stove; then added, “I wonder if the mail’ll come 
today?” 

Presently others wandered into the overheated little 
room, stamping their hobnailed boots. All were young men 
in the early twenties, sharp of voice and strained of face; 
pursuit pilots of the Western Front. Attractive? Yes. The 
lean figures might lack the ramrod stiffness of the traditional 
soldier, the uncompromising severity of your dyed-in-the- 
wool West Pointer, but there was a trimness to their well- 
worn uniforms, a style to the snug, oil-soaked boots, and, 
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THE SKY HUNG IN FESTOONS OF FILMY TRACERY, THROUGH WHICH 


above all, a certain slight 
but jaunty swagger to their 
carriage, that marked the 
smartness indefinable, yet 
unmistakable, the pride of 
calling, the goodly swank of 
your true fighting flyer. A year ago most of them had been 
mere boys from gentle homes, rushing to war as if it were a 
holiday, a sort of super football match, some roaring, fine 
adventure. Gangling cadets in the ground schools, still 
sporting college frat pins—what simple oafs they’d been; 
full of idealism, primed with crazy rumors! 


OW, master pilots, the experience of years crowded into 

a few months, their wind-burned faces had the look that 
comes from being both the hunter and the hunted, end- 
lessly—until one’s hour. Wary denizens of a savage jungle, 
these boys had the fierce, shifting look, the sidelong glance, 
the nervous blink of hawks. 

In the case of these later arrivals the greetings were for 
the most part perfunctory, monosyllabic; but on the en- 
trance of a large, blond young man, slightly older than the 
rest, the recognition was more animated, and was followed 
by quickened interest. 

“Hi, Vik! What’s the good word this morning?” Kane 
stretched a cigarette toward the burly newcomer, at the 
same time making room for him near the cockle, now cherry 
red with heat. 

Brewster took the proffered cigarette with a grunt, then 
slumped into a chair alongside. 
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PLANES WHEELED AND TURNED, 


Whom the Gods Love 


Tustrate.’ by 

“Patrol of six: Five thou- 
sand meters,”’’ came the answer. 

A worried line creased his forehead. ‘‘The show starts —he 
glanced at his wrist watch—“‘in less than fifty mi ites, 
and,”’ he added somewhat grimly, “‘it’s likely to be w. ™. 

“Suits me,” a freckle-faced kid, with carroty hair, »iped 
in. His blue eyes blazed with warmth and animation. The 
Boches are cutting capers, though. Why, yesterda the 
twentieth—they had a hell of a time.” His face twitc in 
the candlelight as he drummed the rude table with lirty 
talons. ‘‘ Yeah,” he sputtered, “‘six of that outfit wen out: 
bomb Conflans or thereabouts. Well—none came ack. 
Looks as if they’d struck a bunch of hornets, don’t it? 

“These day-bombing outfits might as well be a bu: 11 of 
bloody ducks, for all the chance they’ve got. Six Libert a 
Kane’s tone was bitter—‘‘six flaming coffins. I wish <‘ritz 
would serve us up some easy meat like that.” 

“No chance for that, mon brave,” Red laughed. ‘The 
Huns consider war a business, not a cockeyed hyst »rical 
crusade. My God!” He rose up with a jerk, and clipped his 
words short, with a bite. ‘‘ All this high moral bilge makes me 
sick—as if America were holier than the others. Fritz is all 
right. He fights—hard; tries his best to win. He knows Its 
war, not some damned Chautauqua.”’ 
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“T feel like Red does,” a 
tall, quiet, almost studious- 
viator joined in. Arbuthnot was his name; Boston; 
ind over the lines. ‘‘ Yes,’’ he continued, “‘it’s time 
people caught on to themselves. We’ve got the 
it we waste it on a lot of useless things—trumpery, 


ics, grandiose gestures.” 


’ Kane hazarded, ‘‘we’ll probably win, anyhow, no 
‘iat happens.” 


sostonian calmly nodded. ‘‘Yes, we may win— 
‘bly will, sooner or later. But’’—his voice was even, 
“it will be France and England, plus our wealth 
power, that do the trick; our power of reserves, 
y in war.” 
his nails reflectively. ‘Oh, we’ll win, all right, 
tu and I won’t see it. Our naive population will 
i glorious victory, will brag hysterically, will con- 
vith virtue. And those of us who do come back ’’— 
was very quiet—‘“‘who know the facts—who saw 
ends shot down like geese, because they were so few; 


1't be listened to. No! They’ll hearken to the bray- 


ucians telling them they’re great, and then forget 
We'll whip the world—in print.” 


DISAPPEARED, ALL 
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IN AN 


INSTANT. 


ALL WAS A VAST CONFUSION 


“Wow! Listen to our learned Boston 
bean,”’ the dark-haired Jerry cut in. 
‘“*He’s right, just the same. Why, I’ve 
seen copies of old papers—stuff that’s 
supposed to’ve happened months ago. 
Positively sickening, those accounts. You 
know”’—he spread his hands suggestively—‘“‘the muck was 
laid on thick—all wrong—a lot of hooey ’bout our mighty 
air service.”” He fiddled with the silver wings above his 
heart. ‘‘Pshaw! They all believe in alchemy back home.” 

Brewster frowned. He did not relish this sort of talk. 
“Poor for morale,’”’ he thought, “‘even if it were the gospel 
truth.”” Recently promoted flight commander, for brilliant 
service, the new responsibility hung heavily upon him. 
Fearless for himself, the idea that his mistakes might cause 
the death of others worried him not a little. 

“Udet and his outfit are down from the British Front,” a 
harsh voice boomed from a corner obscurity. It came from 
Big Mose Hammerberg, a massive, heavy-handed flyer 
whose rough landings were at once the byword of the squad- 
ron and the despair of his almost frantic mechanics. He 
trod toward the leader with flat and heavy steps. ‘‘ What 
do you know about him, Vik?”’ his deep voice rumbled on. 

Brewster gave the fire a vicious poke. “‘He’s the best the 
Boches have got—since Richtofen,’’ came the measured 
answer. 

“Got fifty or so Allied planes to his credit, and leads a 
sassy bunch of babies,’’ the red-haired kid volunteered. 

“Yeah, that’s right,” Jerry interrupted. ‘“‘Mac—you 
know, over ’t the thirty-eighth—had a brush with him. Mac 





flew with the British for a month, you know. He says this 
guy Udet has a bright red ship, and is a regular flying fool.” 

‘“What does he fly? A Fokker?” Kane turned toward the 
source of information. 

“Yep, a Fokker. Some boy came home with the report 
that he flew a Siemen Schuckert with a four-bladed prop 
that could fly straight up, shooting four guns. That’s a lot 
of bunk. The guy came back looking like a sieve, with a 
crease across his dome. His story’s not reliable—cuckoo 
from excitement.” 


Re frown deepened on the patrol leader’s face, giving 
him, in the flickering candlelight, an appearance grim be- 
yond his years. At such times, heightened by his blond, al- 
most flaxen, hair and by his rugged build, the sobriquet of 
Old Viking seemed peculiarly appropriate. ‘‘We’ll have to 
watch our steps from now on.” He weighed his words. 
“This chap Udet is good—damn good, from all I hear.”” He 
stroked his chin reflectively. ‘‘ Wish he were on our side,”’ he 
murmured, staring into the glowing coals. 

Kane chimed in. ‘Well, somebody’ll get this eminent 
Heinie, sooner or later. He’s living on borrowed time, same’s 
the rest of us.”” He yawned. “Anyhow, I get a three-day 
leave following this patrol, which means Paris. Yes, by God!”’ 
his voice rose excitedly. ‘“Only one little two-and-a-half-hour 
promenade, then me for the fleshpots on the Seine.” 

“‘Where’ll you stop in Paris, Jack? The Crillon?’’ Arbuth- 
not threw the question. 


(Continued on Page 117) 
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] Effie Candor, aged twenty, assistant to Miss 
Dh 4¢| Fitch, head clerk in the Women’s Ready-to-Wear 
Jute} Department in Clancy’s store, put on her last 
summer’s white dress. Effie was of average height, of aver- 
age weight, and of average looks, except for an excessive 
neatness and an intensity of gaze. Her hair and eyes were 
black, her nose was straight, her capable fingers were long— 
these were her noticeable features. There was also her smile. 
When Effie smiled children laughed and ran toward her, the 
lips of youth curved upward, and older persons bought the 
wares she offered. Her wares were dresses and coats sold 
chiefly to the girls from Carthage factories and to the wives 
of workers in the steel mill. She longed, and Miss Fitch 
longed, to sell goods to Mrs. Starr, the wife of the president 
of the steel company, and Mrs. Woodson, herself the owner 
of a factory, and Mrs. Cover, the wife of the president of the 
university, but they bought all their clothing in New York 
and, never having seen or heard of Effie, were not to be 
lured from Prince’s or Charlotte’s or Marie’s by her smile. 
Mr. Clancy longed for their patronage also, even though 
Mrs. Clancy bought her clothes in Philadelphia. 

With her body trembling like a reed, Effie stood looking 
down at her dress. The occasion for which she had put it on 





was a party, given by herself in kind Mrs. 
Fair’s parlor. It was the delight of Effie’s life 
to give parties—she loved to read of them, to 
dream of them, to write invitations, fancying 
them eventually engraved. 
She ventured even to dream 
of dinners where there were 
many courses and where 
plates were changed by 
some mysterious system, 
where coffee was served now 
here, now there, and ladies 
“left the gentlemen 
to themselves.” 

She had put the 
parlor in order—Mrs. 
Fair wasagainerand {7° ¥ 
not a loser by her en- \ 
tertainments. She 
had baked a cake, she 
had salted a pound of 
peanuts, using the 
best butter, which 
cost thirty cents a 
pound, she had 
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bought a pound of coffee and half a pound of loaf 
sugar, and had ordered ice cream, enough not for her 
guests alone but for Mrs. Fair and Gran’ma Fair and 
four little Fairs. This was Effie’s way. 

Her dress, made of white cotton and trimmed with 
inexpensive lace, was too short; it came to her shoe 
tops, and dresses should be only an inch above the 
ground. Indeed, there were pictures in the fashion 
plates of ladies holding their skirts in a graceful bunch 
behind them as they tiptoed, high-heeled, through 
mud. It was especially painful to Effie, as clerk in 
the Ready-to-Wear Department, to appear out of 
fashion. It was also painful to realize that there was 
no material with which to lengthen the skirt and 
that it would have to hang throughout the summer 
in immodest abbreviation. 

“Perhaps he’ll not look at my feet,” said Effie to 
herself—and, remembering the peacock, laughed. 
Then she blushed and amended her remark. ‘“‘Per- 
haps they’ll not look at my feet.” 


ER brief time for prinking was abruptly termi- 

nated by ashriek from below. Mrs. Fair’s man- 
ners were unpolished, her voice was shrill. Her 
jubilant tone held for Effie a dreadful possibility that 
she might intend to come to the party. Effie be- 
longed to the stratum of Mrs. Fair, but her guests 
were a little above that stratum. Effie had alwaysa 
passion for the best. 

“The bell’s ringin’, Ef! Want I should answer the 
door?” 

“Oh, thank you!” Effie went flying down the 
stairs. ‘I'll answer it.” 

Expecting thus to get rid of Mrs. Fair, Effie was 
disappointed; Mrs. Fair stood in the hall, clad in her 
best dress of last summer—a bright green, faded here 
and there to yellow. Behind her were her four chil- 
dren, Petey and Nettie and Maisie and Sam; they, 
happily, were not in bright green or other gay attire. 

“Good evening,” said Effie joyously, opening the 
door. 

“Get out or I’ll put you out!”” Mrs. Fair suited 
action to word—the four children were violently pro- 
pelled into the kitchen, where their voices could be 
heard in loud protest. 

The arrivals were Miss Fitch, Effie’s superior 
officer, and Mr. Halfpenny, the bookkeeper, neither 
of whom went anywhere without the other. Their 
attendance at the party showed a pleasant con- 
descension. Behind them appeared Miss 
Oreham and Miss Price, young school- 
teachers and members of Effie’s cass in 
Sunday school, whose presence ws not 
so much condescending as angelic. then 
Miss Young, stenographer at Cleucy’s; 
then two young men, Messrs. Vorne 
and Bookman—traveling salesm: 11 who 
were on terms of pleasant acquai: tance 
with the ladies in Clancy’s store. Mr. 
Corne was very witty an‘ also 
somewhat literary; countir « him- 
self and the other guests, he valled 
out, “We are seven!” 


“7 T\HERE’S another gent .eman 
coming,” announced Effie, 
trying in vain to keep out of her 
voice a tone of wonder an: awe. 
“He’sastudent at the university. 
“My soul!” cried Mr. Book- 
man. ‘He'll cut us all out.” 
Mr. Bookman’s prophecy Was 
proved absurd by the arrival of 
Mr. Claxton, who was excessively 
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xcessively awkward. His face was pale; his hair 


= night guess, by Mr. Claxton himself—was as black 
as Effie His hands protruded, enormous and conspicuous, 
from his short sleeves. Every muscle of arm and hand was 
abnormally developed, as though he had done the hardest 
sort 0 irk from his youth up. 

Afl covered the face of Effie. It was not a flush of em- 
barra nt—no embarrassed eyes were ever so bright; it 
was t ish of excitement with which one ventures upon a 
new ul rtaking. 

“Mr. Claxton, ladies and gentlemen. Mr. Claxton is a 
studer:t at the university.” 

Mr. Claxton stood perfectly still, his face now a bright 
red. Iie did not know what to do—whether to bow, to give 
the hostess his hand or to sit down. Equal to any occasion, 


Mr. Corne covered his confusion. 

“You have four ladies and four gentlemen, Miss Candor,”’ 
he cried. ‘But no one for yourself!” 

“We aren’t going to play any partner games, 
Effie. “So it doesn’t make any difference.” 

Effie’s back was turned to the door. She heard a voice 
and looked round. 

“I'll be your partner,’’ announced Mrs. Fair, standing 
very bulky and green in the doorway. ‘An’ here’s gran’ma.”’ 


’ 


’ explained 


RAN’MA was very round as to figure and very black as 

to clothing. She was not pleasant in manner and speech 
like her daughter-in-law; her mouth turned down and tears 
frequently dripped from her eyes. 

“Come in,” invited Effie, appalled. ‘“‘Now what we’re 
going to do is this: We’re going to play games. Here are 
pencils and tablets; I'll call out questions and you'll answer 
them.”’ 

‘‘Here’s where I shine, nit,’’ said Mr. Bookman in the 
contemporary idiom. 

The eyes of the teachers gleamed; both were shy and 
little accustomed to the give and take of parties, but these 
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contestants they could surpass. Mr. Clax- 
ton’s hand was so stiff that he could scarcely 
hold the pencil given him. 

“First of all we'll write down the names 
of trees.”” Effie stood at the head of the 
room, her eyes shining, her face beaming. 
She stood very correctly, one foot advanced 
a little beyond the other, the book in her 
hand held as she had been taught to hold a 
book in primary school. “‘I’ll give you an 
example. Somebody may answer this; then 
you must be very quiet and write down the 
rest. What tree is related to all of us?”’ 

Instantly Mr. Corne shouted “The paw- 
paw tree,’’ and instantly there was a chorus 
of protest. 

“You're too smart!” 

“You've played this before!” 

“Nothing of the kind,’’ contradicted Mr. 
Corne. “I lived once where there are paw- 
paws, that’s all.” 

Smiling, Effie gave out another tree, her 
color growing ever brighter. The shrieks 
and conversation when the answers were 
read, the denunciations of Mr. Corne 
for being so smart, and Mr. Corne’s 


also filled the time. Effie saw with de- 
light that midnight would be at hand 
long before she could use all the games. 
Abandoning the varieties of ages which 
were next on the list, such as “bag- 
gage”’ and “‘luggage’’ and “chaperonage,”’ 
she selected, in deference to her companions 
in Sunday school, a collection of Biblical 
riddles. The ladies did not shine, however, 
and this was no reflection upon them, for 
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the answer to ‘‘ What did Lot’s wife turn to 
before she turned to a pillar of salt?’’ was 
not ‘‘to Sodom,” but “to rubber,’ and it 
was explained that no card games were 
played in the ark because Noah sat on the 
deck. The presence of Mrs. Fair and 
Gran’ma Fair did not prove objectionable. 
Gran’ma Fair, indeed, contributed a bag 
of peppermint candy to the refreshments. 
The company grew hilarious, the Fair chil- 
dren went to bed on the kitchen floor. Even 
Mr. Claxton smiled, and then spoke to and 
finally actually conversed with the lady next 
him. At half-past twelve the party broke 
up unwillingly. 

“We certainly had a good time!”’ said 
Miss Oreham. 


FFIE stood flushed and smiling, her eyes 

upon Mr. Claxton. Mr. Claxton looked 
round and offered, not without grace, to 
escort Miss Young to her home. 

“T certainly am obliged to you for giving 
me such a good time,”’ said Effie. 

“It wasn’t us,” said Mr. Bookman, who 
was not without discernment in spite of his 
ignorance of literature. ‘‘It was you.” 

Effie’s triumph was not yet complete. 
Carthage had two daily papers, the Courier 
and the Eagle; and in the morning she 
opened the Courier. She saw her name, the 
names of her guests. 

Miss Effie Candor, assistant head clerk in 
the women’s ready-to-wear department of 
Clancy’s store, entertained last evening at the 


(Continued on Page 175) 
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From the portrait by Titian, the Gallery of Art, Vienna. 


ISABELLA D’ESTE, WHO COULD NOT LIVE WITHOUT BEAUTY 


AIF YOU would like to step without ceremony 
into about the best aristocratic society this 
old world ever saw, you may do so by tak- 
a ing to your heart that charming Isabella 
) , d’Este (1474—1539) whom her own age called 
N\ oN “The First Lady of the World’ —‘“‘La 
a? Prima Donna del Mondo.”’ Good company 
Waa) e, e e ;: ‘ 
it is, not because of imposing magnitude or 
even of supreme rank, but because it is so glorified by the wit 
and culture, by the fine intellectual standards and keen 
artistic appetite of its little golden-haired marchioness that 
it has a kind of sweet-scented immortality linked with her 
name. If she had been commonplace, Mantua would have 
been nothing but a geographical name. Since she was what 
she was, she seems to sit there forever smiling out of her in- 
domitable good humor and inviting the rest of us to share in 
her delightful life. No self-advertiser was Isabella—as even 
queens seem to be in these latter days; no supreme monarch 
set on a pedestal. Her greatness was the flowering of herself 
that made her more than a match for any other of her day, 
and that the day of gorgeousness and excitement that we call 
the Renaissance. 
If Isabella d’Este is delightfully worth knowing on her own 
account for one’s personal pleasure, there is another reason 








for making her acquaintance, and that is that the Renais- 
sance introduced us women to a magnificent share in the 
intellectual life of the world; and of the womanhood of that 
time, Isabella is the distilled epitome. To know her is like 
having a moment’s glimpse of what the future was to bring 
us—us as ordinary women. Therefore one loves to linger 
with the memory of this rare lady, who has been the subject 
over which scholars have given themselves the privilege of 
dawdling for years. Every little detail of her is fascinating, 
and fortunately there are plenty of details in the two thou- 
sand letters that she wrote, in the portraits painted by the 
great masters, in sonnets and poems and praises. We know 
her more intimately than we know the woman next door 
and treasure her as fondly as did the adoring sixteenth 
century. 

We start with two sisters, one dark and gay, one gay and 
fair haired in spite of her black eyes, like two princesses in a 
fairy tale; daughters of the house of Este, 
that ruled, as was the way with little nobles 
in the principalities of Italy, with a great 
sense of its own magnificent aristocracy, 
in the grim fortressed town of Ferrara. 
Daughters were married early with great 
political haggling for alliance in those days, 
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but they were also trained for their positions, so when the 
representative of the Marquis of Mantua went scouting for 
a bride for the heir he was amazed at the child he found. 

She danced like a seraph. She sang wonderfully, accom- 
panying herself on the lute. She not only spoke perfect 
Latin but she was a trained scholar in all classical lore, and 
they were not so stupid in Renaissance times as to think 
that a brilliant mind was a handicap toa woman. She wasa 
good little housewife, who had had two bone needles and one 
gold one even in her infant outfit. But beyond all mere 
enumeration of merits was the little girl’s fascination. It 
bubbled out of her and was all intertwined with the bril- 
liancy of the daily life and conversation of the provincial 
court in which she had grown up. So on one day the two 
sisters were publicly betrothed—dark Beatrice, who ‘could 
not live without a crown,”’ to the grim, swarthy Lodovico, 
regent of Milan; golden Isabella to the young Francesco 
Gonzaga, Marquis of Mantua. 


HEN began great preparations for the wedding. Painters 
and goldsmiths and carvers made a baker’s dozen of chests 
covered with gold leaf and ultramarine to carry her trous- 
seau. Religion was a part of everyday life, so a silver port- 
able altar with gorgeously bound books was built by a skilled 


Mantuan. Venice provided tapestries for her rooms. And 
when the wedding day came little Isabella rode through the 
streets in her chariot draped with cloth of gold, the gift of 


her father. And beside her rode the Duke of Urbino and the 
Ambassador of Naples. 

The banquet hall was hung with tapestries on which 
Flemish weavers had worked for a hundred years. Mantua 
at the other end of her journey welcomed the bride with her 
escort of a hundred courtiers by hanging its streets with 
garlands and brocades, and seventeen thousand people out 
of the thirty thousand population lined the ways. Ambas- 
sadors were there from all the towns of Italy. So Isabella 
d’Este became Isabella Gonzaga and began a new life for 
the little town and for herself. 

Francesco, her husband, was a brilliant soldier and poli- 
tician, as a man had need to be in those times, and he loved 
his dogs and his Barbary horses and his hunts. But all these 
things do not make good society. It was Isabella who cre- 
ated that. 

Living in Renaissance Italy was like being set in an earthly 
paradise of both nature and art, and then constantly bom- 
barded by the most frightful thunderstorms that one can 
imagine—bolts of flame striking all around, and every bolt 
accompanied by a roar of thunder. 

Most of Isabella’s friends were struck. Some were toppled 
from their high places. Some were shriveled to ashes. Even 
her husband tottered now and again when there were plots 
at home or battles abroad, but to Isabella tact and dclicate 
diplomacy were as the breath she breathed. They came to 
the front whenever there was danger, and she set him on his 
feet again, whether he was ruffling it up and down Italy, 
trading his sword now to one faction, now to another, or 
whether he was making himself conspicuous with a fair lady 
who was not his wife. Quite tranquilly she managed 1) keep 
his friends loyal and his little kingdom safe, but all tl time 
she was building up for herself the kind of life and the ‘ind ol 
court she loved. 

If Beatrice could not live without a crown, Isabell: could 
not live without beauty. The finest and most lovely ‘hings 
in the world flowed toward her. ; 

In spite of the tumult of little wars, Italy was decking 
herself, as with jewels, with pictures that are today price- 
less, with statues that are the despair of our later days, 
with palaces and cathedrals that we travel the oce.ins to 
see; and every writer and artist considered it the height of 
his ambition to play a part in the court of Isabella «Este 
and to work for her in exactly the fashion that she di tated. 
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‘Portraits by 
TITIAN AND DIPREDIS 


was the kind of woman who somehow stimulated 
1 man to be his best and do his finest, and there is no 
better thing that can be said of a woman. “I am in the 
habit of thinking that a thing for you is never so perfect but 


it might be more so,”’ one of her friends wrote. 

Phe little town of Mantua lay on an island in the Mincio 
and one could reach it only by a long causeway—convenient 
for shooting down enemies!—at the end of which frowned 
the castle, looking inhospitable and ready to repel attack, 

th its thick stone walls; but inside there began to be 
beauty famous in these days of art. The chamber of the 
marquis and marchioness was frescoed by the great Man- 
tegna, not with mere portraits of the family, but with great 
yaintings of them all engaged in events of family impor- 


tance-—here receiving a foreign ambassador, there welcoming 
a cardinal; terraces and loggias and backgrounds of the 
graceful city itself painted in; tapestries and garlands and 
playing Cupids; until it was more like a dream room than a 
mere salon. 

If there was a lovely bit of Venetian crystal or silver or a 
noble tapestry or a rare musical instrument, Isabella must 
have it. She loved books, especially romantic books with 
“Ask all the booksellers in Venice for a list of 

the Italian books in prose or verse containing battle 

stories and fables of heroes in ancient or modern times, more 

those that relate to the paladins of France, and 

us as soon as possible.’’ One after another the 

Perugino, Leonardo da Vinci, Michelangelo, 

R |, Titian, Correggio—were bidden to her little but 

perfect court and minutely instructed as to exactly what 

and how they were to paint for her. Some of them left her 

portraits, the most famous being Leonardo’s lovely draw- 

ings and Titian’s gorgeous painting. Giulio Romano built 
and decorated. 

\nd her ladyship could be imperative in those days when 
nobles commanded and genius obeyed. 


fine bindings. 


: & [SRE was one painter who was reputed to be dilatory 
and who was commanded to decorate her studiolo. “If 
it is not finished on our return,’’ she wrote him, “we intend 
to put you into the dungeon of the castello. And this, we 
assure you, is no jest on our part. We inclose a list of the 
devices which we wish to have painted on the frieze, and 
hope that you will arrange them as you think best and make 
them appear as beautiful and elegant as possible. 

“You can paint whatever you like inside the cupboards as 
long as it is not ugly; because, if it is, you will have to paint 


it all over again at your own expense and will be sent to 
pass the winter in the dungeon, where you can, if you like, 
‘ | a night for your pleasure now, to see if the accommo- 
dation is to your taste! Perhaps this may make you more 


is to please us in the future.”’ 

inion labor in the Renaissance! This autocratic atti- 
as of the time, not characteristic of Isabella alone. 
she chose to build for herself a retreat from the 

t uous world, with jewels of rooms overlooking terrace 

r river and rolling country, she called it “Paradiso,” 
very artist in Italy helped to make it an earthly para- 

“ven when the rest of the world went mad with blood- 
up to the walls of the Holy City itself, Isabella traveled 
1 to Rome and secured a cardinalship for her son and a 

orks of art that she had coveted a long time. 

wadays her treasures are scattered among collections 
nuseums in France and England and Germany —here a 
Ung, there a bit of majolica, here a piece of marble. 
\lautua is a plundered tomb of beauty. 

1 :!e was not all highbrow and filled with intellectual and 
uruistic interests. These children of the Renaissance were 
;ontaneous for that. There were dancing and pageants 
and singing and laughter. Isabella was bubbling with jokes 
‘tun. There were long afternoons in the gardens—and 
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From the portrait credited to Ambrogio di Predis, Ambrosiana Gallery, Milan. 
BEATRICE D’ESTE, WHO COULD NOT LIVE WITHOUT A CROWN 


the gardens of Italy are marvels—when friends sat and 
chatted together and let conversation wander where it would; 
let it plunge into discussions that touched the foundations of 
life, or linger over the last sonnet or philosophical treatise, or 
simply play with the hours. 

To me one of the most interesting things about that fa- 
mous age of the fine arts is that the great people who were 
in the midst of it considered conversation the finest art of all. 
When highly trained men and women, with vivid minds, 
with wit and wisdom, got together and discussed frankly 
and genuinely the things in which they were most interested, 
there could be hardly anything more delightful in the world. 
So thought the courts of Isabella and her friend the Duchess 
of Urbino, and they have left us pictures of those brilliant 
days. 

There was immense curiosity concerning the world that 
had suddenly become bigger than men had dreamed before. 
Some servants were sent to Spain to buy 
horses, and one wrote back: ‘‘A Savona 
sailor named Columbus has landed here, 
bringing thirty thousand ducats in gold as 
well as pepper and other spices, and parrots 
as big as falcons and as red as pheasants. 
He found trees bearing fine wool and others 





which produce wax and linen fibers, and men like Tartars, 
tall and active with long hair falling over their shoulders. 
They eat human flesh and fatten men as we do capons and 
are called cannibals. I myself have seen sixty parrots of 
variegated colors and twelve Indians who have been sent to 
the King.”” More letters came about this unbelievable, far- 
off land. One can imagine the excitement and discussion. 

Or a friend went to England and was amazed at the cul- 
ture and civilization that he found in the country that they 
all thought inhabited by barbarians. Henry VIII could ride 
and dance and was a scholar and statesman, said the nuncio, 
and, in fine, England was a hopeful place. They were as 
interested and as skeptical as many Europeans are today 
about the civilization of the United States, and some Eastern- 
ers about the civilization of the Middle West. 

One thing that the Renaissance laughed over was dwarfs, 
who learned to perform antics for their masters. Isabella 
had some that she delighted in. Nanino and Nanina were 
not only amusing but they were set to breeding their kind, 
and the dwarf offspring were promised to friends, just as 
well-bred puppies might be today. She had a whole suite of 
low-ceilinged rooms and tiny passages for her Delia and 


(Continued on Page 98) 
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yin White House Wives and Widows: By Charles.A. Selden 














PHOTO. 
FROM BROWN BROS, 


MRS. THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


HAT question, ‘“‘What to do with our 
ex-Presidents?’’ as unsolved and aca- 
demic as it is recurrent and familiar, 
4q| never seems to be extended to include 

ares} the wives or widows of ex-Presidents. 
For four years, or eight as the case may be, we call 
the President’s wife the First Lady of the Land. 
We give her name to flowers and girl babies, bom- 




































PHOTO. C 
BY C. M. BELL 


MRS. GROVER CLEVELAND 


Mrs. Wilson did not become a widow until Feb- 
ruary, 1924, three years after leaving the White 


House. 
There are five former White House women now 
living, one the wife and four the widows of ex- 
| Presidents. It has to be phrased in that way for 





the sake of technical accuracy in including them 
all in one category because one of the five, Mrs. 











bard her with requests to sponsor all sorts of 








causes, most of which at least mean to be good 

and useful; scold her for what she does or fails 

to do in the White House, especially with the 

furniture and china; find fault with her for being too demo- 
cratic or not democratic enough with guests and servants; 
regret her unwillingness to join her husband’s church or her 
inability to persuade him to join hers. Most of us—that is, 
the majority of the American people who live far from Wash- 
ington—think that she should be just as we think Martha 
Washington was. A smaller group think they wish to 
have her like Dolly Madison. We know no more about 
Mrs. Madison than about Mrs. Washington, but there is a 
suggestion of liveliness in “‘Dolly’’ that cannot be found in 
“Martha.” 

The smallest group of all—the people right in Washington 
who are within, or always hoping and striving to be within 
that exclusive social life which the White House dominates— 
wants the First Lady to be ultramodern, which she never is. 
But those who would have her so are as shy of entangling 
alliances with the past, so far as social usage and taboo are 
concerned, as the first President was of such alliance with 
foreign powers. 

Then, after all the attention, praise and criticism, there 
comes another First Lady, and there is no provision in the 
social and political code for a White House Dowager. It is 
impossible to think of an ex-mistress of the White House as 
if she had never lived in that Executive Mansion, but on the 
other hand very little can be made of her former state be- 
cause there is already the new First Lady, and there can be 
no divided loyalty so far as the public and the Washington 
society news chroniclers are concerned. In other words, there 
is no third term for wives. 


O WE begin to lose sight of and interest in these women 

at the very moment they become most interesting because 
they are, at last, free, after being at the top and going 
through the greatest educational and developing process for 
women there is in the world. Whether they prefer their 
freedom to the glories and exactions of First Ladyship is 
another matter. Probably they do not. Mrs. Cleveland— 
now Mrs. Preston—wept when she said good-by to the 
White House at the end of her husband’s first term, on 
March 4, 1889. When I asked Mrs. Frederick J. Manning, 
daughter of the Tafts, if her mother had not felt a great 
sense of relief at the end of the presidency, Mrs. Manning 
replied: ‘‘ Well, mother was never very much for relief. She 
always wants something to be happening.”” Mrs. Roosevelt 
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was opposed to third-term talk in 1908, but greatly desired 
the reélection of her husband in the Bull Moose campaign 
of 1912. 

I doubt if any President’s wife of recent years has left the 
White House without more regret than relief, with the ex- 
ception of Mrs. Woodrow Wilson. There the circumstances 
were exceptional, for the bitterness and burdens of the war 
and peace controversies in the second administration were 
killing her husband. The after effect did kill him, although 
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Benjamin Harrison, formerly Mrs. Mary Scott 
(Lord) Dimmick, did not marry Mr. Harrison 
until after he had retired from the presidency. 
But she was a niece of the first Mrs. Harrison, 
who died in the White House in 1892, and she had lived 
in the White House herself as a member of the President’s 
family during the last two years of his one-term administra- 
tion. It was a tragic administration. Before Mrs. Harrison’s 
death her sister, the mother of Mrs. Dimmick, who was to 
have shared the social responsibilities of the White House, 
had died. James G. Blaine, Harrison’s Secretary of State, 
lost two sons; and the wife and daughter of Benjar-in F. 
Tracy, the Secretary of the Navy, were burned to death. 
In the middle of the term the country went against the 
President and returned a Democratic Congress, and in 1892 
he was defeated for reélection by ex-President Cleveland, 
who thus became his successor as well as predecessor in the 
White House. It was in 1896, three years after his retire- 
ment from the presidency, that Mr. Harrison married his 
wife’s niece. 


HE other four women, in the order of their White House 

years, are: Mrs. Thomas J. Preston, formerly Mrs. 
Grover Cleveland, Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt, Mrs. Wiiliam 
Howard Taft and Mrs. Wilson. 

The Clevelands, Roosevelts and Tafts were all married in 
the year 1886. Cleveland was then forty-nine years ol« and 
in the middle of his first term as President of the Uited 
States. He and Miss Frances Folsom were married o:: the 
second of June in the East Room of the White House, \ ere 
Nellie Grant had married Algernon Sartoris twenty two 
years before. Miss Folsom’s father, Oscar Folsom, had »een 
an intimate friend and law partner of Mr. Cleveland. who 
became her guardian when her father died. She was « stu- 
dent in Wells College when Cleveland was govern: of 
New York and was graduated about the time he was 
elected to the presidency. The first inkling that the public 
had of the engagement was when Miss Folsom anc her 
mother returned from a trip abroad and were taken of! ‘heir 
ship in New York harbor by a United States revenue cuiter. 

Roosevelt was a widower, twenty-eight years old, with 
one daughter, Alice, in 1886. His first wife, Alice Hathaway 
Lee, had died two years before, when the baby Alice was 
born. He already had written his History of the Naval 
War of 1812 and several of his Western books; his famous 
period of North Dakota ranch life was over and h« had 
served as a member of the New York Legislature when 
Cleveland was governor of the state. Although they were 
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of opposing political parties and there was a differ- 
ence of twenty-one years in their ages, Governor 
Cleveland and Assemblyman Roosevelt had a bond 
of sympathy in their common interest in non-par- 
tisan reform measures, out of which there grew a 
lifelong friendship the warmth of which was never 
cooled by any difference of opinion as to what the 
political ‘policies of the country should be. In 1908, 
the »car that Cleveland died, President Roosevelt 
charved the name of the San Jacinto National For- 
est in California to “‘Cleveland National Forest.” 
Mr. Cleveland ,had set this forest apart as a gov- 
ernment reservation on Washington’s Birthday in 
1897, a fortnight before his second retirement from 
the White House. 


T IS interesting to note, parenthetically, that of 

the former mistresses of the White House now 
living, the only two between whom there is any sug- 
gestion of intimate friendship are Mrs. Preston and 
Mrs. Roosevelt. The McKinley administration 
came between those of Cleveland and Roosevelt, 
eliminating all possibility of that hurt feeling which 
any woman is apt to have when her immediate suc- 
cessor changes or undoes those things the doing of 
which she has found so essential and interesting in 
the White House or any other habitation. Further- 
more, Mrs. Preston and Mrs. Roosevelt have a 
common enthusiasm in the Needlework Guild of 
America, which is a major welfare activity with 
both of them and more than offsets any conflict 
there might be between vicariously held opinions 
as to the relative merits of protective tariff and 
tariff for revenue only. 

Mrs. Preston is the national president of the 
Guild. Roosevelt once told his wife that he knew 
of no other organization in the United States which 
did so much good with so little fuss as this same 
Guild. 


To return to 1886, the year of the three marriages, Roose- 
velt was defeated in November for the mayoralty of New 
York City by Abram S. Hewitt and a month later was mar- 
ried to Miss Edith Kermit Carow in St. George’s Church, 
Hanover Square, London; December second was the exact 
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date of the ceremony. They had been friends from child- 
hood. 

The Tafts first met when Mrs. Taft, then Helen Herron, 
was eighteen years old. They were introduced at a coast- 
ing party in Cincinnati, where they both lived, and Helen 
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Herron forthwith began her acquaintance with 
Will Taft, just out of Yale, as the sole and de- 
lighted passenger on his bobsled for a coast down 
Mt. Auburn Hill. Although their families had 
been intimate and their fathers coworkers in 
many Cincinnati civic activities for years, they 
did not meet until the evening of the coasting 
party, about 1880, because Taft had been away at 
Yale for four years and his family had been in Wash- 
ington during the Grant administration, in which 
Taft’s father, Judge Alphonso Taft, had been, first, 
Secretary of War and then Attorney-General. After 
that administration Judge Alphonso Taft went 
abroad as Minister of the United States to Austria, 
and afterward to Russia. 


“WUT after that,” says Mrs. Taft, referring to the 

bobsled incident, “‘we met frequently.”” They 
certainly did. Taft settled down in Cincinnati for 
the study of law. He and Miss Herron were in 
many private theatricals together—for example, She 
Stoops to Conquer, and A Scrap of Paper. They 
put on a burlesque of The Sleeping Beauty, and 
Taft, who even then had acquired much of that fig- 
ure which was later to become famous on both 
hemispheres and all continents, played the title réle. 
But Miss Herron did not get any more fun out of 
that performance than she did almost twenty-five 
years later, as Mrs. Taft, when she persuaded her 
husband to attire himself as the Doge of Venice, in 
the Philippines. It was at the end of his four years 
as Governor of the Islands, when he was to return 
to Washington to be Secretary of War in the second 
Roosevelt administration. For four years Mrs. Taft 
had been giving wonderful parties and entertain- 
ments at Manila and elsewhere in the Islands and 
she chose to end that period with a great Venetian 
Carnival. Hence the necessity of having a Doge. 
Governor Taft wrote home about it, unofficially, 


and Mrs. Taft tells what he wrote in her fascinating book, 
Recollections of Full Years. 
Taft should ‘“‘go as” and what his costume should be was 


The question of what Mr. 


(Continued on Page 109) 























CHIEF JUSTICE TAFT, MRS. TAFT, THEIR DAUGHTER HELEN (MRS. FREDERICK J. MANNING), THEIR TWO SONS, CHARLES P. AND ROBERT A. TAFT, 


THEIR TWO DAUGHTERS-IN-LAW, AND THEIR TEN GRANDCHILDREN 





which accompany this number are the 
4} work of one of America’s most sincere 
ta@| painters and devoted sons — Willard 
Leroy Metcalf, who died as recently as 
he age of sixty-seven. Like the great . 
Japanese landscape artist, Hokusai, Metcalf believed himself, 
although the end was so near, to be just on the threshold of 
his greatest period. The famous dying words of Hokusai are 
the more notable, both because he was ninety, and because 
he had already come so near perfection that no advance 
seems possible; but Metcalf’s premonition was the more 
probable, for he had steadily been growing stronger, more 
self-conscious and more individual, all his life; while for an 
artist with his temperament and manner of painting, sixty- 
seven was not old. 

Once again, however, man proposed but God disposed, and 
the strong and gentle hand was stilled. 

Metcalf’s career was outwardly in no way exciting, but he 
probably would have claimed that, within, it left little to be 
desired, so keen an artist was he. At the age of seventeen 
he entered the studio or workshop of George L. Brown, of 
Boston, as an apprentice. Brown was a remarkable man, of 
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We L. Metcalf 


By E.V. Lucas 


intense devotion to art and Nature, allied by sympathy and 
craftsmanship with the Pre-Raphaelite movement in Eng- 
land, although lacking greatness of performance. He had all 
the Pre-Raphaelites’ passion for truth, all Ruskin’s patience 
and rapt idealism, which converted painting into something 
like religion. He had been a painter, but when Metcalf 
joined him he was a wood engraver. Finding, however, that 
the boy had real gifts and wished to be a creative artist, 
Brown taught him not only engraving, but all he knew, and 
no teacher ever had a more willing or receptive pupil. 

On leaving Brown, Metcalf studied at the School of the 
Museum of Fine Arts in Boston, and began seriously to paint. 
I have seen none of his early work, but suspect that it may 
have been somewhat forbidding, for the influence of Brown, 


admirable as that was spiritually and men 

may have tended toward a certain literalisn 

does not always consort too well with pig: 

In any case, there were no buyers, and M 

was foreed to join the crowd of illustrator: 

‘ at that time—the late eighteen-sevénties and 

eighteen-eighties—were working,gayly for Harper’s V\ 

and its rivals, before the mechanical reproduction of | 

graphy had come in. Abbey began in this way, and s 

Winslow Homer. Metcalf’s first really good comm 

came from The Century Magazine in 1883, when he w 

gaged to illustrate a series of articles by Frank H. Cv 

on the Indians of the Southwest. By this time, it is ob 
that from his work all stiffness had gone. 

In 1887, at the age of twenty-nine, he bade America © -¢ 

porary farewell and did what almost every artist im 


series has done—obeyed the call of the East; that is tc say 


of France, by which is meant Paris, by which is mean’ 
art schools of the Latin Quarter. Like so many other», 
went to Julien’s, where he had the same instruct«'s 
Boulanger and Le Febvre—as Frank W. Benson, who 


(Continued on Page 97) 
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Poor Little Gooseberry 


By ANN WEST 


ADS lightly at the 
mo dressing-room 
ef door. She knew 
a by the muffled 
quality of the ‘‘Come’”’ that 
her mother was having a “‘ facial” — 
a solemn rite, as were all such cere- 
monials in that rose-and-ivory re- 
treat—and took her disheveled self 
and her tennis racket into its dainti- 
ness with the usual sense of prof- 
anation, a feeling known to herself 
as the ugly-duckling complex. 

Within, fragrance hung delicately in the filtered sunshine, 
a soft lake breeze ruffled the colorful draperies and stirred 
the clusters of pink roses in their tall crystal vases. And 
Cecilia, like a jewel in a perfect setting, reclined in a deep 
chair, enveloped in a priceless dressing gown and a high tide 
of cold cream. 

Even thus she was charming. ‘‘Any other woman would 
look smeary and ridiculous,” Sue thought as she slid into a 
tiny gilt chair and watched Henriette’s deft fingers pat the 
creams into Cecilia’s patrician features. 

“It’s almost one,” Cecilia accused. 

A certain lurking shadow in Susanne’s eyes instantly be- 
came alarmed certainty. ‘“‘Why—yes, it is,’ she agreed, 
balancing her racket on a scuffed brown toe. 

“Well?” prompted Cecilia. 

“This is Tuesday, isn’t it!”’ groped Susanne, her thoughts 
running about in frantic circles. Her searching eyes fell 
upon the ensemble of her mother’s costume laid in readiness: 
a gossamer frock blending imperceptible nuances of shade 
from faintest lilac to the deep richness of violet; slim slippers 
and cobweb stockings; a broad garden hat of a simplicity and 
grace of line nothing less than inspired. No help in all that. 
Cecilia wore, on all occasions, precisely the right clothes. 
Presently she would emerge looking, as always, almost too 
lovely to be real. The synthetic 
complexion having reached the pow- 
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you that this party, of all 
the social occasions of the 
year, was important to me. 
I asked you particularly 
to keep the engagement in 
mind; to rest and be fresh 
for it. I have accepted for 
you ——”’ 

““Mother,’”’ Susanne cut 
in, ever so quietly, ‘‘I have 
consideration or I shouldn’t 
be going at all. I hate such 
parties—especially in the sum- 
mer. I’m not tired; I can dress 
very quickly. I’m sorry I forgot. There was a tournament, 
you know ie 

“You never forget anything like that!” snapped her 
mother. 

“No. You see, I like tennis and such things.” 

Cecilia’s gesture of a white arm,-from which lace fell back 
in a fragile drift, was consummate grace—and dismissal. 

“Ready in a half hour,” Susanne said, very low, and slid 
out as softly as she had entered. 

A rich color mounted under the smooth russet of her clear 
skin as she flew about her room, a flush not evoked by rapid 
grooming or any sense of exhilaration at the prospective 
festivity. It was anger she felt—not at her mother exactly, 
but at the world in general. Her world. Was it always to be 
like this? Duty at variance with impulse? Was there noth- 
ing to strive for, believe in? Rectitude seemed reduced to 
getting into fussy clothes on a golden day and shutting 
oneself up to gabble and eat and play bridge, when the lake 
was a million emerald ripples, diamond tipped, and the 
summer air, crisped by the tang of pines, sang with life, 
vague dreams, high adventure. 

But she was quite cool and brown once more when she 
went swiftly down the broad stairs, across the dim elegance 
of the hall, and joined Cecilia on the veranda. As always, 
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she caught her breath at her mother’s perfection. Cecilia 
seemed to float toward her. Her walk was like that. 

But there was no reciprocal gleam of pride in Cecilia’, 
eyes. Instead, she was so disappointed in Susanne’s appear. 
ance that for an unguarded moment she let her lips droop 
sourly. That yellow frock and hat! They had seemed go 
smart, so altogether right, accented by Susanne’s gypsy eyes 
and petite grace, on the snowy March morning when they 
were selected. But Susanne’s cheeks had been of a creamy 
pallor then, after months in school. Now the lemon shade 
screamed a dissonance against her duskiness. 

“Really, Susanne ——’”’ 

“You don’t like the way I look?’’ Susanne said Guickly, 
coming straight to the point in the fashion which always 
exasperated her mother. 

“There isn’t time to change,” Cecilia said coldly, making 
for the waiting car. “‘We are already late. I may as wel] 
resign myself to the fact that you will never have a sense of 
social obligation-—you will never give proper thought to your 
appearance. I had hoped for a change after boarding-schoo] 
days. You have not’’—cardinal sin —‘‘you have not even 
powdered!”’ 

Susanne, like a shadow, slipped down the steps beside the 
regal figure. ‘‘But what’s the use, mother? I’m not pretty; 
not a bit, you know.” 

“‘But you needn’t brag about it. That’s what wearing the 
wrong clothes amounts to.” 

How much ice may tinkle through a well-bred murmur! 
Cecilia settled herself in the car. ‘‘The Anthony Melvilles’— 
and hurry, Wilson,” she directed the little chauffeur, who slid 
behind the wheel with the incredible dexterity of his kind. 


USANNE sat miserably silent during the spin along the 
beach. Nothing made any difference—not even doing 


what one hated. She had planned to go sailing, alone. The’ 


wind was perfect. Her eyes widened and darkened as they 
swept the shore dreaming in the noonday sun. Pale smooth 
sand sloped to wide lawns that were almost theatrically 
brilliant with emerald turf and flaring borders of blooms. 
Gracious houses, set well back, were symbols of ease and 
power in their studied luxury. A huge club, white and im- 
posing, dominated the shore like a chief jewel. Broad 
pavilioned docks; cars of an insolent opulence edging the 
boulevard; graceful boats dotting the glinting water—slim 
white yachts, sporting speed boats, gently swaying sailing 
craft. Over all, the intangible aura of class and privilege. 

Nothing new in all this to Susanne; nor in luxurious 
winters in town, exclusive schools, leisurely travel. Why 
should she question it? Take it apart like a complicated toy? 

“I dare say you’ve forgotten the significance of this 
party?”’ Cecilia prodded as they turned into the driveway of 
the proudest house of all. 





der stage, Cecilia did not venture a 











reply. 

“Sort of haunted me all morning,” 
Susanne murmured. “Isn’t there 
something—something you told me 
not to forget—about today?” 

Cecilia twitched from under Henri- 
ette’s ministrations so abruptly that 
the little maid stood back in offended 
dignity. 

“Susanne!” The edge in the older 
woman’s tone did not harmonize with 
the room. It made something deep 
within Susanne shrink and cower— 
not from fear, but distaste. ‘You 
can’t have forgotten, when I made 
such a point of it!” 


USANNE sat very straight on the 

little gilt chair. She was a diminu- 
tive person, so delicate of frame that 
she appeared more slender than she 
was. Actually she was as healthy as 
a wren and certainly athletic, as the 
row of cups in her room testified. She 
was tanned to a golden brown, her 
eyes were big and brown, her straight 
bob so dark that it was black in the 
shadows. For the rest—somewhat 
blunt features, fine, even teeth, a cleft 
chin. No one ever said of her, 
““There’s a pretty girl!”’ But people 
were apt to give her a second glance 
and wonder what she was thinking 
about. 

“T do remember now, mother; but 
I had forgotten,” she said simply. 

Scorn distorted Cecilia’s face and 
brought a horrified ‘‘Madame! S’il 
vous plait ——” from Henriette, who 
felt as might an artist whose work is 
wantonly scarred. 























“You have no consideration, Su- 
sanne. No daughterly feeling. I told 


THE CHARMING YOUNG ITALIAN HAD SPENT THE AFTERNOON WITH HER IN THE MUSIC ROOM 
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I haven’t,’” said Susanne, 


claining the worm’s humble preroga- 
tive, to turn. She ticked the items off 
as a well-conned lesson: ‘‘Mrs. Mel- 
ville’s sister, who married a duke or 
something, was marvelous to you 
abroad, last year. You hobnobbed 


with nobility—actually! Son is now 
visiting mother’s people in America. 


Zesides being a howling swell, he’s a 
literary somebody. Luncheon in his 
honor. Nooneasked whocan’t count 
back at least three generations of 
Covitis. Regular Tuesday bridge af- 
terward, in the famous Melville sun 
lounge which, as someone invariably 
remarks, is ‘like the deck of asteamer, 
my dear.’ The Melvilles are East 


ECILIA’S indignation was_ be- 

yond speech. But they were al- 
ready mounting the royal steps. 

The next two hours were a confused 





























blur to Susanne—brown little Sue in 
her unbecoming hat and gown. She 
met the guest of honor, was gushed 
over by Nora Melville, smiled and said heaven knew what 
to this one and that; at luncheon, was placed between Bart- 
ley Gaines, well-known gourmet, and Jim Weston, who was 
engaged to the girl on his right. Neither of them spoke to 
Susanne after the first course. 

She ate mechanically and hated the low hum which, to one 
apart in spirit, was senseless. All the while she was thinking 
of the water sparkling in the sun; of white sails fluttering; of 
the dipping and soaring of gulls. 

An hour later, there was a sharp moment when she faced 
her mother in a secluded path behind the shrubberies— 
Susanne returning from a delicious and stolen half hour 
tucked away under a gravel bank down on the beach; an in- 
furiated Cecilia, ‘‘dummy’”’ at bridge for a moment or so, in 
hot pursuit and wasting no words, since dummy must return 
anon. ‘You are rude—rude and selfish Only charming, 
clever people can afford to be odd You embarrass me con- 
tinually. Why aren’t you playing?” 

“The foursomes did not come out evenly; Helen Childs 
had to go a 

Susanne’s gentle defense was swept aside. “You came 
today looking like that—and then you do not observe 
ordinary civilities as 

It went on and on. Much may be said in a few minutes. 
The ‘act that Cecilia had been delightfully surprised at 
Susanne at least once that afternoon only intensified her dis- 
pleasure. Susanne, of all the bouquet of girls present, had 
been the only one who could and did chatter easily and well 
in Iictian to the visitor. Also, she broke a clever lance with 








him ver the status of international affairs and engaged in a 
live! skirmish concerning certain literary radicals of his own 
country, upon both of which subjects she proved to be 
am ely well-informed. 
T charming young Italian had been impressed; so 
iously, indeed, that Cecilia detected his questing eye 
rov'ic over the card tables after Susanne disappeared. Such 
ma‘ rnal satisfaction was rare in Cecilia’s experience and, 
Wh. Ciwarted, put edge on her tirade: 
"+ !\-bred—always a disappointment! A plain girl can’t be 
Cé>rcious and different and get away with it.’’ Cecilia, from 


€xpiience of pulchritude, spoke authentically. 

~sanne said never a word. The sneers died away up the 
oy as Cecilia, perforce, returned to the business of the 

trn oon, 

And from a high-backed stone bench near by, a very tall, 
ver’ bronzed young man, stretched full length with his head 
in the shade and his athletic person basking in the sun like 
a la) cat, heard it all. He knew the voice; he had sat next 
Ce ‘11a at table. He knew very well what girl he would see 
When he cautiously raised his head to peer through a chiseled 


slit in the bench. Vaguely he remembered murmuring a 

conventional phrase or two, before luncheon, in the general 

bp tion of two grave brown eyes that appeared to be 
OO 


‘ng in a sea of lemonade. He couldn’t remember having 


“MOVIE STUFF!’’ SAID SUSANNE SCORNFULLY 


spoken to her before. She rarely went to dances—he re- 
called seeing her flocking by herself in corners or talking to 
old ladies when she did go. But she was always copping 
cups and things for swimming, and so on, though she never 
seemed to be around after a contest and no one ever got 
excited about it. ‘‘Who won?” ‘That little Hunt girl.” 
““Where is she?” ‘‘Don’t know; gone, I think.” That was 
how it went. 
He applied his eye to the slit. 


HERE she was. Her eyes looked twice as big and her 

frock and hat absolutely sulphurous. There were baffle- 
ment and mutiny in the gaze which followed Cecilia. And 
very slowly she turned and went away, but in the opposite 
direction from her mother. 

The tall young man growled, threw away his cigarette, 
and sat up. 

“Gosh. that was raw! Fine way to talk to a girl! First 
time I ever saw a purple cat.’” He smoothed his sleek hair 
and glared at a well-intentioned bumblebee half buried in a 
pink petunia. “Plain gals can’t get away with it, huh? 
Pretty ones think they can get away with murder—and do. 
I'd like “ 

Struck with a brand-new idea, he hunched his broad 
shoulders, rammed his hands in his faultlessly tailored 
pockets and grinned wickedly. 

“‘Gossiping goldfish! It’s an inspired idea! I could do it, 
smooth as cream.’’ By which assurance it may be inferred 





that his own good looks and charm and his position as a 


Melville were not discounted by the son of the house. 

No time to be lost. 
made a rapid detour and came up, strolling in leisurely 
fashion, directly in front of Susanne. It put him on his 
mettle to observe that she 


scarcely noticed him. With an eae 
absent nod, she made as if to go ae 

on her somewhat blind way, gg =. 9 
Cecilia’s cutting phrases ringing oe Sg mn é 


in her ears. “Great Scott! a ee oe 
What’s the perishin’ - ‘ 
hurry?”” he demanded. 
“Here I am, bored to a 
premature demise, and 
when I find one soul in 
Cove who isn’t playin’ 
that everlasting bridge, she treats me 
like a stepchild.” 

“I’m going home,” Susanne explained simply. 

He glanced down at her slippers. ‘‘ Walk three 
miles in those proud shoes?” 

“IT hadn’t thought of them,” said she. ‘“‘ You 
see, I made my apologies to your mother right 
after luncheon—when the tables came out un- 
evenly. I told her I didn’t feel like playing ex- 
actly, and asked her to excuse me.” 


He stood up, lighted a fresh smoke, - 







Barnard chuckled and thought, “‘She didn’t tell all that to 
the purple cat. Darned independent, this child.”” Aloud he 
said, “‘Filippo looked murder at me when I ducked; he 
wanted to come along. Mother could rope in only four of 
the men for the game, but Filo thought he had to mind his 
auntie. How d’you like my Dago cousin?” 

“‘He’s nice. I like him. He’s intelligent—though in- 
tellectual.”’ 

Again Barney chuckled at her unconscious epigram. “‘Got 
a bathing suit at the club?”’ he demanded suddenly. 

“Of course,” said Susanne. 

“What d’you say we have a swim—now, before the gang 
goes in? I’ll get my car.” 

‘All right,’’ agreed Susanne, so matter-of-coursely that 
Barney gave her another appraising glance. Usually girls 
were so fluttered by his attentions that they could not carry 
off nonchalance. 

But Susanne was not pretending, and Barney saw that 
she wasn’t. 

“‘Queer kid,” he cogitated. 

Now Susanne in yellow and Susanne in a scarlet bathing 
suit and cap was two very different persons. She ran down 
the deserted pier to the diving board, where Barney waited, 
and that blasé young man thought he had never seen such 
swift darting grace. That was not the way he put it to him- 
self exactly; what he thought was, “‘How’d I ever get the 
idea she wasn’t a looker?”’ 


s EY!” he shouted. “Where you going?” For Sue was 
racing up the steps of the pavilion to a tiny balcony 
where judges sat on regatta days. 
“I always dive from here,’”’ she said, balancing on the 
narrow railing like a cardinal on a wind-tossed twig. 
“By golly! That’s thirty feet. Funny I’ve 
never seen you - 
“Not at all. 
sunset mostly. 





I swim at dawn and after 
When no one else is here,”’ 


Ba Seay: she explained. 


‘Sociable little soul, aren’t you!”’ 
But she did not hear him. Like 
the clean swoop of an arrow, her 
slim figure cut a flashing arc against 
the blue and disap- 
peared under water 
with a soft splash. 
Barney caught his 
breath. ‘‘Gosh, that 
was pretty!” And 
when the red cap 
bobbed up he 
dropped into the 
water and plowed 


(Continued on 
Page 103) 











See paragraph 2 of the flag code. 


=H E fourteenth day of June, Flag Day, is rapidly 
¥| taking its place among the more important 
|} American anniversaries. On that date in 1777 
Bh Congress passed the famous resolution that 
eiatsmtees} the flag of the United States be thirteen stripes, 
alternately red and white, and that the union be thirteen 
white stars in a blue field, representing a new constella- 
tion. 

On June 14, 1897, the anniversary of the birth of our 
present national flag was first observed, when, as the re- 
sult of an order by the governor of New York, the Stars 
and Stripes was raised on all public buildings in that 
state. The idea of Flag Day as a means of inspiring 
patriotic sentiment, especially in the schools, has spread 
until at the present time it is observed in almost every 
state in the Union. 

On June 14, 1923, a National Flag Conference con- 
vened at the call of the American Legion in Memorial 
Continental Hall, Washington, District of Columbia. 
This conference, composed of delegates from the principal 
national, patriotic, fraternal, educational and civic organi- 
zations, adopted a code for the use and care of the flag of 
the United States and urged that every citizen be gov- 
erned by this code. 





DESCRIPTION OF THE FLAG. The flag of the United 
States of America has 13 horizontal stripes—7 red and 6 
white—the red and white stripes alternating, and a union 
which consists of white stars of five points on a blue field 
placed in the upper quarter next the staff and extending 
to the lower edge of the fourth red stripe from the top. 
The number of stars is the same as the number of states 
in the Union. The canton or union now contains 48 stars 
arranged in six horizontal and eight vertical rows, each 
star with one point upward. 


PROPER METHOD OF DISPLAYING THE FLAG. The 
proper method of displaying the flag is very simple if it 
is kept in mind that the national flag represents a living 
country and is itself considered as a living thing. The 
union of the flag is the honor point; the right arm is 
the sword arm, and therefore the point of danger and 
hence the place of honor. 


1. The flag should be displayed only from sunrise to 
sunset, or between such hours as may be designated by 
proper authority. It should be displayed on national and 
state holidays, and historic and special occasions. The 
flag should always be hoisted briskly and lowered slowly 
and ceremoniously. 


2. When carried in a procession with another flag or 
flags, the flag of the United States of America should be 
either on the marching right—that is, the flag’s own 
right—or when there is a line of other flags, the flag of the 
United States of America may be in front of the center 
of that line. 


3. When displayed with another flag against a wall 
from cross staffs, the flag of the United States of America 
should be on the right, the flag’s own right, and it should 
be in front of the staff of the other flag. 


4. When a number of flags of states or cities or pen- 
nants of societies are grouped and displayed from staffs 
with the flag of the United States of America, the latter 
should be at the center or at the highest point of the 
group. 


5. When flags of states or cities or pennants of societies 


are flown on the same halyard with the flag of the United 
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States of America, the latter should always be at the 
peak. When flown from adjacent staffs the flag of the 
United States of America should be hoisted first and low- 
ered last. No such flag or pennant flown in the former 
position should be placed above, or in the latter position 
to the right of the flag of the United States of America— 
that is, to the observer’s left. 


6. When flags of two or more nations are displayed 
they should be flown from separate staffs of the same 
height, and the flags should be of approximately equal 
size. (International usage forbids the display of the flag 
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See paragraph 2 of the flag code. 


of one nation above that of another nation in time of 
peace. ) 


7. When the flag is displayed from a staff projecting 
horizontally or at an angle from the window sill, balcony 
or front of building, the union of the flag should go clear 
to the peak of the staff unless the flag is at half-staff. 
(When the flag is suspended over a sidewalk from a rope 
extending from a house to a pole at the edge of the side- 
walk, the flag should be hoisted out from the building 
toward the pole union first.) 


8. When the flag is displayed in a manner other than 
by being flown from a staff, it should be displayed flat. 
whether indoors or out. When displayed either horizon- 
tally or vertically against a wall, the union should be 
uppermost and to the flag’s own right—that is, to the ob 
server’s left. When displayed in a window it should be 
displayed the same way—that is, with the union or blue 
field to the left of the observer in the street. When fes- 
toons, rosettes or drapings of blue, white and red are de- 
sired, bunting should be used, but never the flag. 


9. When the flag is displayed over the middle of the 
street, as between buildings, the flag should be suspended 
vertically with the union to the north in an east and west 
street, or to the east in a north and south street. 


10. When used on a speaker’s platform, the flag, if dis- 
played flat, should be displayed above and behind the 
speaker. If flown from a staff it should be in the position 
of honor, at the speaker’s right. It should never be used 
to cover the speaker’s desk or to drape over the front of 
the platform. 


11. When used in connection with the unveiling of a 
statue or monument, the flag should form a distinctive 
feature during the ceremony, but the flag itself should 
never be used as the covering for the statue. 


12. When flown at half-staff, the flag should be hoisted 
to the peak for an instant, then lowered to the half-staff 
position; but before lowering the flag for the day it is 
raised again to the peak. By half-staff is meant hauling 
down the flag to half of the distance between the top and 
the bottom of the staff. If local conditions require, di- 
vergence from this position is permissible. On Memorial 
Day. May 30th, the flag is displayed at half-stalf from 
sunrise until noon and at full staff from noon until sun- 
set; for the Nation lives and the flag is the symbol of the 
living Nation. 


13. Flags flown from fixed staffs are placed at half- 

staff to indicate mourning. When the flag is displayed on 

a small staff, as when carried in parade, mourning is in- 

dicated by attaching two streamers of black crape to the 

spear head, allowing the streamers to fall naturally. Crape 
is used on the flagstaff only by order of the President. 


14. When used to cover a casket, the flag should be 
placed so that the union is at the head and over tlie left 
shoulder. The flag should not be lowered into the grave nor 
allowed to touch the ground. The casket should be c:irried 
foot first. 


15. When the flag is displayed in the body of the ciiurch, 
it should be from a staff placed in the position of honor «t the 
congregation’s right as they face the clergyman. The service 
flag, the state flag or other flag should be at the left «of the 
congregation. If in the chancel or on the platform, tlie flag 
of the United States of America should be placed «11 the 


(Continued on Page 56) 
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The Wardrobe of a Senators Wife 


WAS lunching in the Senate 
dining room at the Capitol the 
eda] other day when my eye was 
\ sy caught by a woman at a near-by 
i -224) table. She was wearing a sleeve- 
less black lace dress, from which her bare 
arms gleamed forth in all the glory of white 
skin and jeweled bracelets. A hat of black 
Jace crowned her head, I caught the sparkle 
of a jewel on each satin slipper beneath the 
table, and over the back of her chair was 
thrown an elaborate coat whose every line 
proclaimed it of the “dress” variety. It 
was 1:30 o’clock in the afternoon. 

Now that woman, to me, represented the 
epitome of bad taste. She was wearing ev- 
erything she should not have worn. It was 
only a little after noon, and she had on a 
frock and jewels that would have graced an 
elaborate dinner. Her hat and coat were of 
the kind that only a formal afternoon occa- 
sion could justify, and her slippers were 
suitable for nothing at all but evening wear. 
Yet that is the type of costume I see so 
often during the daytime here in Wash- 
ington. 

Over and over again I meet women in 
gorgeous coats of chinchilla, ermine and 
other dressy furs, blithely going about their 
morning shopping. And very often they 
are the wives of prominent men, and should 
know better! Not long ago I attended a 
tea where I was the only woman in an after- 
noon dress. All the others wore evening 
gowns—not even dinner dresses, mind you, 
but out-and-out evening gowns of the most 
elaborate materials, with low-cut bodices 
and many jewels. That sort of thing is 
done alot here in Washington. Certainly no 
well-dressed woman in New York would 



















































































think of going downtown in the morning in any costume but 
the simplest of sports models, or of attending a tea in any- 
thing more elaborate than an afternoon frock of georgette or 
chiffon. But Washington seems to make its own sartorial 
laws, for this wearing of the wrong type of clothes at the 


wrong time seems to be a part of the life here. 


By Mrs. WILLIAM E. BoRAH 


elaborate. 








MRS. WILLIAM E. BORAH 


In my opinion, the smartest clothes are simple clothes, and 
official life in Washington requires nothing extraordinarily 
For the wife of a new senator coming to the 
capital city, I should recommend a wardrobe consisting of 
two or three good-looking sports frocks—two-piece or one- 
piece according to her build—two or three afternoon dresses 


and about three evening gowns. And that 
wardrobe, chosen with due regard to indi- 
vidual size and type, to the most becoming 
colors and the prevailing mode, would be 
as appropriate for any woman in the land 
whose social engagements are fairly nu- 
merous as for the wife of a senator. 

For times have changed and elaborate 
wardrobes are no longer the necessity they 
once were. I distinctly remember a woman 
who came to call on one of my days at home 
when I first came to Washington—twenty 
years ago. She wore a stunning satin gown 
of Alice blue, with an elaborate satin coat 
to match and a huge hat adroop with many 
ostrich plumes. People said: ‘‘Doesn’t 
Mrs. So-and-So look beautiful in that call- 
ing costume?’’ And everybody agreed she 
did. But two decades have passed since 
then, and nowadays people don’t dress up 
like a plush horse to go a-calling. The mod- 
ern woman of taste wears a simple after- 
noon frock of silk, or even cloth, with a 
semitailored coat and a small or medium 
hat trimmed only with a ribbon band and 
cocarde or a single ornament. There is no 
such thing as a “dress” hat today. We 
wear the same small, close-fitting, cloche- 
like type of headgear from morning until 
night—that is, we do if we know what is 
correct. Some women don’t, and I came 
in contact with one of them at a reception 
not so long ago. She was wearing a hat of 
medium size with an enormous bunch of 
glycerin feathers at one side, and as you 
entered the room that hat was the first 
thing that smote your eye. Later this same 
woman told me with some pride of a com- 
pliment that had been paid her. One of the 
diplomats, she said, had congratulated her 


on having gotten away from “‘the kind of hat that every- 
body is wearing,’’ and she was quite pleased at her own 
originality. She failed to take into account the fact that the 
compliment was paid her by a man! 


(Continued on Page 95) 
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Simple lines spell smartness in Mrs. Borah’s evening gowns. 


PHOTO. BY UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 


Senator and Mrs. Borah start for the opening of Congress. 





Smart and trig in a simple sports ensemble of white. 


PHOTO, BY NICKOLAS MURAY 
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Cfrom the Slums, to the Follies, to Grand Opera 


II 


AVING arrived at the station a little breathless, I 
sat down on a bench and considered what the 
lawyer and his wife would say when they found 
I had run away. It would probably be, ‘‘That’s 
what you get when you pick up orphans and try 

to do something for them.” 

As I waited, members of the troupe straggled in one by 
one and I appraised them covertly, wondering which would 
prove my friend and which my enemy. Presently the 
manager hurried in and hustled us on to the train. Once 
settled, there were scattering introductions which I ac- 
knowledged tentatively. 

The next morning Fort Worth, Texas, absorbed us and 
I launched upon a week of training for the chorus. The 
chorus master was a patient, hard-working man devoted to 
the ‘“‘one-two-three” method. And in that week he pre- 
pared me for the stage he struggled valiantly to make me 
count “One, two, three, One, two, three” as I danced. I 
simply couldn’t do it. The moment I began to chant num- 
bers, confusion seized me and I forgot my steps. For a day 
or so I was utterly wretched and danced abominably. At 
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By Mary Lewis 


last, in despair I begged him to allow me to rely upon my 
sense of rhythm, which was excellent, and not upon any me- 
chanical one-two-three. Seeing that my feet were tangling 
themselves more and more in the steps, he consented and re- 
leased me from the metronome. I instinctively found the 
pattern of the dance and did very well. I have never been a 
time-beater. I know there are many—great opera stars 
among them—who always tap out the beat when they sing. 
Some pat their feet or move their hands, while others bob 
their heads. But the pattern of the rhythm, and not its 
mechanics, has always been paramount with me; I have 
never been able to subordinate it to the beat of the metro- 
nome. 

Most of the girls in that company were a hard lot and 
their manners frightened me. Profanity ruled their talk, 
fogging the air backstage; and it must not be forgotten that 
for ten years I had lived in pious households where even 
“darn” was frowned upon. I kept away from them as much 


as I could, as they were inclined to torment me—to fling 
some filth at me and then roar and call me a greenhorn be- 
cause I was abashed. Fortunately, the soubrette ard her 
husband and the musical director and his wife took it upon 
themselves to look out for me, advise me and tell me a !ot of 
things they thought I should know. 

The next week brought us to San Antonio and Chris ‘mas. 
Our first day there I was up and started on a personz! tour 
of that historic town before the others were aware that .t was 
morning. I visited respectfully the Alamo and other noted 
spots, admired the fine residences and was properly vver- 
awed by the size of the office buildings. This was hap))iness, 
but when the birthday of Our Lord arrived it found me rather 
forlorn. 

Prompted by homesickness, I impulsively sent Christmas 
telegrams to my people in Little Rock. They were um 
answered. The citizens of my home town had decided that 
I was a lost soul. It was the old story, they pointed out with 
solemn headshaking, of the silk purse and the sow’s éal. 
Here I had been given every advantage, intellectually an 
morally and spiritually. Look at my schooling and music; 
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as for my religious training, hadn’t I been “brought up in a 
preacher’s family and sung in the choir for years?” And 
instead of all this making a silken purse of me or a good, 
straigiit, womanly woman, hadn’t it merely emphasized my 
ness? What better proof of my low streak did any- 
d than my joining a fifth-rate musical show where I 


com! 


one 


could paint my face and kick and show my legs and go com- 
pletely’ to the dogs to my heart’s content? 

Oniv one woman in Little Rock ever wrote to me in my 
unknown years, and her letters told me that the good wives 
were exclaiming, “‘Have you heard about Mary Lewis? 
Well. she’s using a mighty short rope to hang herself. Didn’t 
[ always tell you she had a bad streak in her and would come 
to no good end?” But that was before grand opera and 
fame. After that they gave me the key to the city when a 
concert tour brought me back to them, and a welcome that 
included gracious speeches by the governor and the mayor. 


A curious thing, success! 

ut being cast off, as I was in these unknown years, did 
not bother me too much. The footlights dazzled me nightly. 
The routine steps of the dance enchanted my feet, and the 
clatter of applause thrilled my ears. Too, new towns con- 
tinually revealing themselves to me satisfied my inborn 
wanderlust. I was, in spite 
of calumny, having a beau- 
tiful time. 

From San Antonio we 
went to Oklahoma City 
and thence to Tulsa, where 
calamity overtook us. The 
show went on the rocks. 
This was a disaster upon 
which I had not counted. 
It found me with perhaps 
fifteen dollars—money ac- 
cumulated, fifty cents at a 
time, by giving singing les- 
sons to the soubrette and 
piano lessons to two of the 
chorus. The twenty-five 
dollars a week salary, 
which had stunned me at 
first, had gone for hotel 
bills, traveling expenses 
and stockings. 

[wo weeks of idleness 
annihilated the reward of 
the piano lessons and I 
learned to hate beans and 
cheese and ham sand- 
wiches. One morning my 
violently shaken hand bag 
yielded not one penny and 
I went to the manager and 
argued for an hour to 
secure the loan of fifty 
cents. Itseems that others 
had preceded me. 


Hardship 


OWARD the end of 

the third week of lei- 
sure the manager pawned 
his spectacular diamond 
ring, that famous negotia- 
ble security affected by all 
of his brotherhood, and 


Wwe jumped from Tulsa to 
Duluth, where he had got 
an cngeagement. Frigid 


Winter held the town frozen 


wl e arrived and I 


almost died of the cold. 

{ had been in the 
tor day I succumbed 
to grippe and had to aban- 
don the chorus for two 
Weel.s, alternately to chill 


and urn with fever. 
| enforced vacation 

did not add to my pros- 

perii I found myself in 

the need of heavy cloth- 

Ing (oO protect me from 

blizzard weather and with 

no money to buy it. What : 

clothes I had were no s | 

longer presentable. Hard 

usage had scuffed out the 

toes of my shoes and 

rubbed my dresses thin 

and put holes, anxiotsly 





darned, in the elbows. Th ictal cinciecsiosantitiew ameter 
Stil pride held me from —————— 
Writing to Little Rock for wpOTO. BY STRAUBE-PEVTON 


aid. Gossip had reached 
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me that my abject return on my knees was freely predicted 
by my well-wishers in Arkansas, and I had rather perished 
of bitter weather and influenza than have fulfilled that 
prophecy. 

However, in spite of the winter and thin clothing, I was 
having the time of my life. From Duluth we went to Cal- 
gary, then to Winnipeg and on to Montreal, where I reveled 
in the winter sports, and then across the Canadian Rockies 
with the grandeur of midwinter upon them—no scenery had 
ever equaled in magnificence my first glimpse of those re- 
mote pinnacles of snow with great icicles hanging from their 
huge bowlders, glittering like giant eardrops of diamonds— 
to Puget Sound. There I made my first trip on a boat and 
found it almost as exciting as my first trip in a Pullman. 
The boat trip brought me to Portland. 

San Francisco was our next and last stop. We finished our 
season there at the Orpheum and then the show closed. 
Again I was out of a job—and in May, that least profitable 
of all theatrical months. 

There are provident troupers, especially from the old-time 
burlesque, which assures a steady job nine months out of the 
year and is much less precarious than the legitimate stage, 
who can afford to take a three months’ vacation on their 
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country estates at the end of the season. I was not one of 
them. I needed a job and I had to have it right away. 

I looked about and discovered a show vaguely resembling 
the one Ziegfeld used to put on at the New Amsterdam roof. 
It was only Tait’s restaurant and an offspring of that estab- 
lishment. I went to the producer and he set me to singing 
war songs for fifty dollars a week. The people liked me fairly 
well, but the joy of the program to them was the singing of 
a certain crippled girl. A special organ had been built for 
her which allowed her to remain in her invalid chair while 
playing, and the appeal of her handicap and pluckiness com- 
bined with two or three rather shrewd musical specialties 
brought her great success. It also brought her another and 
better job, and the manager at Tait’s asked me, of all people, 
to take her place in the invalid’s chair. I tried to divert him 
by suggesting one or two trick specialties of my own, includ- 
ing the one that began by my imitating a violin and ended 
by picking up a violin and playing an obbligato to my own 
song. He approved of these but he also insisted upon my 
sitting in the invalid chair and pumping the organ. I at- 
tempted the stunt perforce. 

It was terrible. In the first place, pumping the organ took 
my breath away and I wheezed my songs. The crippled girl 
must have been a Samson 
to manage it or had some 
unusual muscular develop- 
ment. In the second, try- 
ing to sing sitting down 
instead of standing upset 
me and made every move 
clumsy, and, third, I was 
frightened to death. In 
addition, the clatter of the 
dishes and general con- 
fusion threw my voice off 
pitch. All told, I couldn’t 
have been worse. After 
that fiasco I was allowed 
to abandon the wheel chair 
for the rest of the week. 
And then the owner of the 
show, heeding complaints, 
sent anexpert over tospeed 
it up and weed out unsat- 
isfactory material. This 
individual decided that he 
didn’t want ‘‘that girl 
who sang out of tune all 
the time”’; and I was given 
the air. 


cA New Job 


WAS stranded for three 

weeks. Day after day I 
plodded to an agency hope- 
fully, and at last received 
orders to goto a millionaire 
oil town in Southern Cali- 
fornia. The resort that 
had offered thirty-five dol- 
lars a week for my services, 
and to which I was sent, 
was the wildest of the 
boom-towntype. The per- 
formers, all girls, sat in a 
semicircle on the platform 
and took turns singing. If 
the singer was approved, 
the men at the tables 
down on the big floor 
would throw quarters and 
dimes and half dollars on 
the stage for her to pick up. 
The drunker they were the 
more money they would 
fling on the platform. Here, 
naturally, success was de- 
termined entirely by what 
is known in moving pic- 
tures as ‘‘sex happill.”’ 
Mine seemed negligible, 
for while many of the girls 
made as much as seventy- 
five or a hundred dollars 
a week extra—that is, 
above their thirty-five dol- 
lar salary—I never made 
more than fifty. 

The second week 
brought the manager to 
me with asly, ‘‘Youdon’t 
seem to make friends.” 

I answered, “‘I don’t get 
a chance. The girls are 


(Continued on Page 64) 
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THEY SIGHTED IT ABOUT SUNSET, AND DORM THOUGHT IT 








pene] THOUGHT she was the 

$91) loveliest human creature 
in the world. Certainly 
she was the smartest 
when she came into the club that 
night. And yet she had been out all 
the winter afternoon in a run with 
the Meadow Brook. 
and there was a mist of rain. Her 
top hat and her riding habit were wet, her boots were 
mud-splashed, and she was tired, but no fatigue could impair 
the fine vigor of her. I regarded her with wonder as I have 
always regarded her. 

She did not see Sir Eric and me. We were in the library. 
The door was open. But we saw her. And as I have said, she 
moved me to wonder. But the sight of her, just then, seemed 
to infuriate Sir Eric. 

Perhaps it was the culmination of disappointments to the 
man. It was a day of wrecked plans for him; a wrecked 
hope and a wrecked vengeance to boot, and the sight of her 
was like a prick on a sore nerve plexus. He had failed to raise 
the subscriptions for his second expedition, and he had failed 
to establish a criminal action against the man whom he 
charged with the loss of his great discovery on the first one. 
Our men of wealth, our courts, our women—at least this 
one—were all anathema to him. 

He was in a bitter mood, and his words were not carefully 
chosen. ‘‘Surely the Salic law does not run in this accursed 
country?’’ hesaid. ‘‘ Does everyone take his directions from 
a woman init? This girl appears, and the decision of amuseum 
committee and the opinion of a barrister are suddenly de- 
termined, as though some divine sibyl had said the word.” 





E MADE a derisive gesture, putting out his hand with 

the fingers crooked. “‘I would wager a guinea that even 
Warren himself would run to her if she crooked her finger 
at him.” 

“You would win the guinea,” I said. 

He turned sharply toward me. “What!” He was sur- 
prised at the confirmation of his prophecy. ‘After the way 
she deserted him when this thing came out!—flitted off to 
Europe and left him to face the charge I brought. She’s hard 
as nails, hard as the deck of a whale ship. I could almost feel 
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The Stolen Treasure 


By MELVILLE Davisson Post 


I/Mustrated by L. F} Wilford 


for the man at the way she cast him off, I who have every 
reason to detest him. He could expect me to be against him. 
But not this girl who pretended to love him when his name 
was clear, who was to be his wife when he got back from our 
expedition. She cuts and runs—fine type that. Imagine a 
girl of my country—a girl of any country but this—abandon- 
ing the man she pretended to love at the first gun!”’ He 
swore under his breath. “‘Fine type of a woman!” 

“The very finest type of awoman,”’ 

I said. : oa 

He shot a strange, hard glance at dy 
me. Did I speak with him in irony, 
or was I also under this witch spell 
with the others?, But it was a truth 
that he could not get at. In the 
trade I follow one governs one’s face. 

It was winter. Sir Eric Dorm and 
I were in the library of the club 
on Long Island. It is the most 
comfortable and one of the best- 
conducted clubs in the world. 

But it was empty on this after- 
noon except for the two of us and 
the girl who had just come. 

I had been out of America for 
some time. I had returned to 
join Sir Eric in the matter with 
which he was engaged, and this 
girl had appeared also—ap- 
peared, as the man so bitterly 
put it in his denunciations, to 
influence, as he imagined, every- 
thing against him. 


WE HAD PASSED 
THE GIRL ON 
THE STAIRWAY. 
DORM SWORE 






He was in a rabid mood about her, as 
one with a monomania might come to be- 
lieve some evil intelligence moved covertly 
to thwart him at every point in his en- 

deavors. He was so far gone in this bitter seizure 
that he could almost bring himself to sympathize with 
the man whom he had endeavored to get before the 
criminal courts. The man the girl had deserted, as he 
said it, when Dorm’s formal charge had been made 
against him—‘‘Cut and run when the cloud de- 
scended,” is how he put it in his milder mood. And it was 
not a flurry of fear that moved her; that one could forgive. 
Little fears and a woman one could understand. A weak 
girl might fly to cover when the man her name was linked 
with got entangled with a felony—a moral one, at least if 
the charge stood, if not a legal one. But the girl had not 
abandoned Warren in a fear 
flurry. She had turned away 
with her head up. It was « cold- 
blooded desertion of the m:an in 
trouble. 

This was Sir Eric Dorn: s an- 
alysis, not mine. I am not writ- 
ing here what I thought. 


| 
ie | 
{ 


HE whole affair from ‘{s in- 

ception was extraordinary. 
A strange adventure into «an un- 
known region of the world, 4 
strange discovery and a sirange 
conclusion. It had no equal in 
any fiction that I knew, and the actors in it 
were like characters in a drama. 

Take, for example, Sir Eric Dorm. fie was 
not English by birth. I never knew the stock 
he was of. But he had adopted England, 
turned to her in the Great War out of one of 
the German colonies. And for that act got 
a paper title. He c:me out of the waste 
places of the world, remote waste places that 
the Germans had raised a flag in. : 

He had appeared here as an explorer with 
atheory. The theory had a rumor at its back. 
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The rumor had come to him in German East Africa, and the 
archeologists that were always drifting into the colonies from 


the empire had considered it, as they considered everything. 
There was a monument standing on a plateau of the 


Lybian Desert. The rumor was vague about the thing. 
There was a legend of it among certain wandering tribes, a 
vague legend. But it persisted; it was old; ancient natives 


had heard it, and younger men. It seemed to be renewed, as 
thoug! by chance the thing were on occasion rediscovered 
by sore individuals lost from their usual native route. 

“Dorm had come here from London. He had tried to get a 
compaay in England to back an expedition. But he found 
the English people conservative. They trusted their own 
men only. They would not take a chance outside. The mu- 
seums and the learned societies heard him, admitted that 
there night be a core of truth in the rumor; admitted that 
ancient civilization had probably an early situs in the region; 
admitted that monuments or fragments of old structures 
might even exist to this day in some unknown sector. But 
there the matter ended. They would neither indorse the 
man’s plan nor advance it with financial aid. 

And so he came to America. We were young and adven- 

turous. We had imagination and the will to risk. We had 
enthusiasms and the courage to go afield with them. 


T ANY rate, one of our great institutions took him up, 
A and one of our great financial factors raised the money. 
It was no great sum to the Americans who assembled 
it. Dorm wanted to go light. He rejected, himself, the idea 
of an elaborate expedition equipped to excavate a city. He 
wanted a scouting party, that could move swiftly and cover 
ground. If he found the thing, an elaborate expedition could 
go in later, and it could go equipped to meet the conditions 
that existed. There seemed sound sense in that. It appealed 
to the rich American sitting in his Long Island house with a 
million dollars in carved stone and wood over his head, alone 
and bored. He gave Dorm a quick decision. If the great 
museum would indorse the venture, he would finance it. 

And here the girl came in. 

She had an uncle on the committee. She went to him, and 
finally the institution gave assent; Dorm could go in its 
name, ifthe wealthy 
American on Long 
Island would pro- 
vide the money. 

And here, too, 
young Warren 
came into the thing. 

He should go 
with Dorm. He 
needed a vacation, 
change from the 
banking house in 
which he slaved to 
eminence. What 
were great posses- 
sions, if one had no 
sound body to go 
with them! Econ- 
omy in life was the 
last economy. 





T WAS this girl’s 
decision. Per- 
haps it was the 
moving motive in 
the whole affair. 
To get Warren into 
the open, out of the 
sight and hearing 
of the 


money 
changers. 

Dorm main- 
tained that the 
region he wished to 
enter, contrary to 
th common 
Opinion on it, was 
no! unhealthy; 
th: 1 fact, it was 


an cievated pla- 
teau, dry, with a 


cless: bracing air, a 
baked earth, the 
very bracing region 
for one enervated 


by a sedentary life. 

lt was not in the 
sal cl of the Sahara. 
Tha was another 
misconception. It 
Was a hard-baked 
plateau, dry asa 
tile at the season he 
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plateau had a sort of carpet of grasses on it. But in the 
month that he planned to enter, these grasses would be 
dried wisps of vegetation covering an earth hard like a clay 
road with the moisture out of it. 

You see, Dorm had a base—or, better yet, roots everywhere 
embedded in the thing for his Odyssey. 

This girl was behind events. She was behind the events 
that got his first expedition on the way. And she was behind 
the events that now so utterly and in such diverse forms 
thwarted his second expedition. From a beneficent, she had 
turned, as he expressed it, to a malignant influence. 

Snow lay on the world. It was winter, as I have written. 
The door to the library was partly open; through it we had 
seen the girl enter, and looked after her as she disappeared 
at the end of the long hallway. Dorm went over now and 
closed the door, closed it firmly and latched it as though 
thereby to bar out the influence of this girl against him. Then 
he walked about, passed the great leather couch with the 
beautiful electric lamps at either end of it, passed the writing 
table, passed the long table covered with magazines behind 
the couch and the open book shelves set in against the wall. 

There was a wood fire, and I stood on the hearth beside it. 
Dorm was silent. He padded about like a sort of beast ina 
den, and I watched him. 
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He was a heavy, strange human creature, a massive face 
and thick, stooped shoulders. I regarded him from a larger 
knowledge of this affair than he possessed himself. I was not 
puzzled by its mysteries. But the man in some aspects of 
him was an intriguing puzzle. Why had he turned in the 
German colonies so quickly to the English side? Was ita 
sound common sense foreseeing an ultimate, inevitable end, 
the end of German dominion in the world, or had the Eng- 
lish intelligence service marked him out as amenable to in- 
fluence? Had he, in fact, come over for a price? 

I wondered. Had the man any of the fine enthusiasm of 
an explorer? I looked closely at him from my place by the 
fire. 

He had found the thing that he had set out to seek. One 
had to give him credit for that. And he had organized his 
expedition and conducted it with a certain skill. He had not 
wished to take young Warren with him. He did what he 
could to get rid of the man. But he could not get rid of him. 
This girl saw to that. Dorm had to take the man, or give 
the whole thing up. He was not a fool. And when the thing 
became inevitable, he made the best of it. 

But it was clear that he wished to go alone. And from his 
point of view he was profoundly right. Perhaps from the 
general point of view of such a man he was right also. 


F HE went alone he had only himself to consider, and if he 

discovered anything of archzological value he would have 
the honor of it. There would be no division of the spoil to 
make. There was ample illustration for the wisdom of such 
a course. Supercargoes were always critics of the skipper’s 
conduct of his ship; especially if they were related in any 
way to persons having a financial interest in the voyage. 
And aids on an exploration always wrote about it, fouling 
the fine story the leader planned to write himself. One had 
not a free hand when one had a witness. 

Cesar could write his commentaries as he liked in the 
quest of his Roman house. He could draw his own figure as 
he liked. 

He could build up the details of his great adventures and 
overcome them with a fine dramatic courage when he had the 
whole matter in his hand—when there was, to say it plainly 
out, no witness. 
Dorm saw that; 
not the literary ad- 

| | vantage, perhaps, 

a but the larger ma- 
wo terial advantage. 
He wished to go 
alone. He looked 
| on Warren asa peril 
to him. And from 
his standpoint he 
was right. 
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HAVE written 
that Dorm found 
the thing he set out 
to discover. And 
this was true. He 
went into the 
Lybian Desert with 
Warren and a dozen 
natives; after the 
first long march 
south, they reached 
a terrain compar- 
able to the region 
Dorm expected to 
come on. It wasa 
high plateau, baked 
hard and covered 
with a variety of 
dried grasses. It 
was not sand- 
covered nor poison- 
ous, as is the general 
belief. The earth 
| was flat and hard, 
| and there was a 
| crisp, invigorating 
air like the region 
| above Assouan in 
autumn. 

Plainly, it was an 
unknown region, 
for the geographies 
put sand here and 
a miasmatic cli- 
mate. They did not 
find a buried city 
nor any ruined 
structure ofa civili- 
zation. Neverthe- 
less, the persisting 








would select for the 
March inland. 
There was a rainy 





HE QUITTED DORM’S CAMP THAT NIGHT OUT OF FEAR 


rumor was right. 
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Y OLDEST boy is fifteen 
M years old. His next- 

down brother is twelve. 
They’re both good lads, as boys 
go, but we’ve had our troubles 
with them, as parents do. Lying, 
for one thing. Lying seemed to come to them naturally. 
They did quite well with it, too—really fluent work. 

About two years ago the older boy joined a Boy Scout 
troop. The other was too young for that; he was only ten. 
But since, naturally, he wanted to do what his older brother 
did, he got into the experimental troop of a younger edition 
of the Scouts, called Wolf Cubs. 

A swimming-hole incident came along a little while after 
that—a regular old-fashioned swimming hole, in a brook less 
than a mile from the house. 

You can see the pond from the road. For some reason or 
other, probably as a half-measure punishment for overstep- 
ping privileges the day before, I gave orders one day that 
there was to be no swimming. 

But that evening, coming home from the city while it was 
still light, I saw two heads in the pool. A little later the boys 
showed up at the house, with their hair soaking wet. Their 
mother sent them in to me. 

‘“‘T said there was to be no swimming today. 


” 
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cout Magic 
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They looked at me in apparent surprise. 
Sometimes I think they both ought to be 
movie actors. I thought they were going to 
spring the old excuse about not remember- 
ing anything of the sort, but they didn’t. 

“We didn’t go swimming.” 

They said it together. Pretty good team- 
work. It made me rather tired. 

“I saw you,” I said. 

It hardly seemed necessary to discuss it 
any further. But I was mistaken. They 
looked at each other, then back at me. 
“Father,” said the younger of the two, 
‘‘we didn’t go swimming.” 

I said nothing. Merely looked at them, 
trying to make it out. I knew I had seen 
them both in the pond less than half an hour 
before—and their heads were still wet. But 


then a rather remarkable thing happened. The older boy 


looked squarely into my eyes. 


He flushed a little, straight- 


ened himself and drew his shoulders back a bit. 

*“Scout’s honor!” he said. 

“‘Scout’s honor!’’ repeated the younger, and saluted. 

Well, that was anew one on me. But they were so deadly 
in earnest about it, so clear-eyed and straightforward, that I 
knew they weren’t lying, even with the circumstances all 
against them. As it happened, they had wet their hair by 
turning the garden hose on each other; the heads I had seen 
in the pond were those of a couple of neighbor boys. But— 
“‘Scout’s Honor!’’ They had learned that honorable scouts 
do not lie; and they, too, were honorable scouts and proud 


of it. 


Or at least, one scout and a cub. 


Since that time our problems with both those boys have 
been considerably simplified. Not done away with, to be 


sure, but made easier. 


Some strange magic came to assist 


us when. they joined the scouts, and although their connec- 
tion with the organization was brief—for we moved a few 
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months later into a vicinity where there were few boys and 
no scout troops—it has remained to assist us ever since. 

Any organization that can work such miracles as that jg 
worth looking into. It may hold hints that can be used at 
home as well as in a scout camp. 

The scout movement was born in the mind of an English. 
man, Lieut. Gen. Robert S. S. Baden-Powell. Thirty-three 
years ago when he was serving with his cavalry regiment, 
the Thirteenth Hussars, he organized training classes jp 
camping and scouting among the men of his squadron. They 
took ‘to it as ducks take to water. Z 

Mind you, this work wasn’t with boys and girls at all. [t 
was with full-grown British soldiers, from the fields and from 
the slums, hard as nails and tough as horsehide. But it 
succeeded almost past belief: the lure of the open, the satis. 
faction of learning how to do things that lay close to the prim- 
itive nature of man, carried the new requirements easily, 
Honor and trustworthiness were put on the program with 
field training and carried readily along. Baden-Powell wrote 
a booklet called Aids to Scouting, telling about it. In 1908, 
after other experiments, including some with boys, he worked 
out an elaboration of his little book and called it Scouting 
for Boys. 

Then the procession began. Scouting for Boys appeared 
as a six-part fortnightly serial. Before half of it had been 
published scout troops for boys had been started in different 
parts of England. Instead of being merely an aid to The 
Boys’ Brigade and other church organizations, scouting took 
on all the proportions of a new movement. Inside of two 
years, 123,930 English lads were enrolled as Boy Scouts, and 
Baden-Powell, engulfed in the sweep of the movement he 
had himself started, resigned from the army to take it in 
hand. That was in 1910. 

The jump to America came about through an interesting 
incident. An American publisher, William D. Boyce, was 
lost in a London fog. A boy helped him find the place he 
wanted, and then refused to take a tip for the service. 

“I’m a scout,” he said. “Scouts don’t take tips for 
courtesies.” 

Boyce had never heard of the scouts; he was interested. 
The boy took him to Baden-Powell’s headquarters, and he 
learned the whole story. He grew enthusiastic about it, and 
on his return to America started the movement over here. 


(Continued on Page 158) 





















































SHOW A BOY SOMETHING CONNECTED 








WITH THE WORLD OF OUT-OF-DOORS—AND SEE HOW QUICKLY HE LEARNS! 
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aaj]]0 MATTER what may be one’s na- 

A} tionality, sex, age, philosophy or 

religion, everyone wishes either to be- 

Ra} come or to remain happy. Hence 

€3 fj] definitions of happiness are interest- 

"| ing. One of the best was given in my 

k4| senior year at college by President 

=! Timothy Dwight: ‘‘The happiest per- 

son is the person who thinks the most interesting 
thoughts.” 

This definition places happiness where it belongs—within 
and not without. The principle of happiness should be like 
the principle of virtue; it should not be dependent on things, 
but be a part of personality. Suppose you went to a member 
ofa state legislature and offered him five hundred dollars to 
vote for a certain bill. Suppose he kicked you out of his 
office. Does that prove he is virtuous? No; it simply proves 
you can’t buy him for five hundred. Suppose you went to 
the same man a month later and offered him a million dol- 














lars that is, instead of making him a present, you make him 
and his family independent for life, for the best thing about 
having money is that if you have it you don’t have to think 
abc ul it. Suppose now, after listening to this offer, he should 
hesitate. That would mean he was already damned. He is 
not Or.y not virtuous, he knows nothing about virtue. Why? 
Because his virtue is dependent not on any interior standard 
but on the size of the temptation. If the temptation is slight, 


he Car 
bray: 
notin: 


esist; if large, he weakens. Such virtue is like being 

en there is no danger, generous when you have 
to give, cheerful when all is well, polite when you 
are courteously treated. 


Inner Standards of Life 


F /'\ TUNATELY there are in every state legislature some 
men who have no price, who are never for sale, who look 


upon all alluring bribes with equal scorn—and these are the 
bois us men. After the same order, there are boys who are 
ust a 


safe in Paris as in Reading; just as safe at three o’clock 
In the inorning as at three o’clock in the afternoon; just as 
Safe with evil companions as with good companions. Why? 
ee these boys do not allow time, place and people to 
¢termine their conduct; they attend to that matter them- 
selves Cheir standards are within. 
; So far as it is possible—it is not always possible—happiness 
Should be like virtue. It should be kept or lost, not by ex- 
terior circumstances but by an inner standard of life. Yet 
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ta ppiness 


By WILLIAM LYON PHELPS 
Decoration by Franklin Booth 


many people who read this article will lose their happiness 
before next Sunday, though I hope they recover it. But why 
lose it even for a season? There are people who carry their 
happiness as a foolish woman carries a purse of money in her 
hand while walking on a crowded thoroughfare. The first 
man who is quick with his fingers, nimble with his feet, and 
untrammeled by conscience can and will take the purse 
away and disappear with it. He will have separated the 
woman and her money. Now if one’s happiness is like that, 
an exterior thing, dependent on an enemy’s volition, on a 
chance disaster, on an ill wind, on any one of a thousand acci- 
dents to which we are all exposed—then happiness can be 
lost. 

All of us have enemies. I regard myself as on the whole an 
amiable person, and yet there are a considerable number of 
people who, when they hear of my death, will feel relieved. 
I care as little about that fact now as I shall then. I do not 
intend to let other people, especially those who do not like 
me anyhow, determine whether I shall have peace of mind or 
not. If someone reports to you a malicious word that some- 
one else has said of you, and in consequence of that you 
become unhappy, you have allowed another person to hold 
the key of your heart, to settle whether you shall be happy 
or not. I insist that you ought to determine that question for 
yourself. Instead of being angry or distressed when people 
hate you, suppose you regard it as amusing; for if you are 
honestly trying to do your best, and incur hatred for your 
pains, there is about such a situation something funny. If 
you can appreciate the humor of it you are free. 

It is impossible for anyone to feel every moment exuber- 
antly happy; to feel, on rising from bed every morning, like 
a young dog released from a chain. If you felt that way 
continuously you would become an intolerable nuisance, you 
would get on everybody’s nerves. But I am certain that with 
the correct philosophy it is possible to have within one’s 
personality sources of happiness that cannot permanently be 
destroyed. You will have days and nights of anguish, caused 
by ill health, or worry, or losses, or the death of friends; but 


you will not remain in the Slough of Despond; you will 
rise above depression and disaster because you will have 
within your mind the invincible happiness that comes 
from thinking interesting thoughts. 
If the happiest person is the person who thinks the 
most interesting thoughts, then the mind is more im- 
portant than either of those tremendous blessings, 
wealth and health. I never indulge in slighting remarks 
about money, because if I did I should be a hypocrite. 
Money is a blessing; I should be glad to distribute a 
large sum to every one of my readers, of course reserving 
the usual commission. But money is not the chief factor 
in happiness. If it were, then everyone who had money 
would be happy and everyone without it would be un- 
happy; but there are so many wealthy people who are 
unhappy and so many poor people who are cheerful, that 
money, however important or desirable, is not the deter- 
mining cause. It would be folly to speak slightingly of health. 
No one realizes what a blessing health is until one has lost it; 
then one has to devote time and energy and money to recov- 
ering it. Anyone who is careless of his health is a traitor; 
because one’s usefulness, one’s capacity to do good in the 
world is usually seriously lessened by poor health. Yet even 
health is not the sine gua non. People without it think they 
would be perfectly happy if they were well. A man with a 
toothache imagines that everyone in the world without a 
toothache is happy; but it is not so. There are healthy 
people who are not happy; and there are invalids whose 
face, eyes and conversation reveal an inner source of happi- 
ness that enables them to triumph over bodily ills. They 
have overcome the world, the flesh and the devil. 


Where the Treasure Is 


SHOULD be sorry to lose what money I have, but unfor- 

tunate as it might be, such a loss would not permanently 
destroy my happiness. I should be sorry to be run over by an 
automobile and lose my right leg; but such a loss would not 
permanently destroy my happiness. Why not? Because my 
happiness is centered neither in my purse nor in my leg, but 
in my mind, my personality. The Irish dramatist, St. John 
Ervine, lost a leg in the war. I asked him which he would 
prefer—to have two sound and healthy legs again and not 
be able to write novels and plays, or to be as he is now, 
with only one leg, but an accomplished man of letters. He 


(Continued on Page 152) 
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IT IS NOT ENOUGH 
TO BE PHYSICALLY 








BEAUTIFUL TODAY. 
IT IS THE VITALITY 
OF PEOPLE’S RELA- 
TION TO LIFE THAT 
MATTERS 










































































Beauty and Plain Women 





meee 10 STRIVE for physical beauty only is 

Ri to seek to be an object rather than a 
person. A woman who thinks of noth- 
ing but dressing up and decorating 
herself becomes a decoration. A deco- 
ration is pleasing, is beguiling for the 
moment, but it is readily replaced by 
another decoration, or put aside when 
something with reason for being, with 
vitality and charm and wit comes 
along. Pretty women are so often puzzled by the popularity 
and success of plain women. How do they do it, they won- 
der, and what is the reason for it? The reason is that phy- 
sical beauty is only a shell for real beauty, which is an inner 
quality. 

It would bore me to talk about practical ways of becoming 
beautiful, as I shall in this article, if it did not give me at the 
same time the opportunity to talk about beauty in the art- 
ist’s meaning of the word. If women could only grasp the 
difference between physical prettiness and the beauty that is 
really effective in life, they would save themselves a great 
deal of pain and bewilderment. It is not enough to be 
physically beautiful today. Beautiful women have made 
history, but plain women have made the arts, and all women 
are trying to become something creative today. George 
Sand, the Brontés, Jane Austen, George Eliot, Bernhardt, 
Duse were all rather plain vessels bearing the most precious 
distillations of immortal beauty. 

The beauty that brings a lump to the throat, the beauty 
that inspires great artists is not prettiness. Pretty women 
are glorified by their own kind, the sentimental third-rate 
artists. The really creative artist who adores only the purest 














By ELsSigE FERGUSON 


forms of beauty finds it sometimes in the most austere- 
looking women. The beauty of the plain woman who was his 
wife has made Cézanne’s portraits of his wife immortal. 
The beauty of her withered delicateness made Whistler’s 
portrait of his mother part of our art heritage. One could 
go on endlessly with these examples from Matisse, Courbet, 
Renoir, and so on. 

But great artists know how tolook. Their eye is trained by 
native feeling and classical precepts of beauty. They know 
in what lies real physical distinction. It is not in pretty fea- 
tures or a delicate ankle only. A long nose may be more 
beautiful if it is molded with aristocratic character. A 
square body, if it has strength and serenity and is carried 
well, is beautiful; thick ankles, if they are part of a body in 
the heroic tradition of Venus, are beautiful. A full, rounded 
figure formed for motherhood, for work, is beautiful. The 
popular conception of beauty is wrong, because its basis is 
that everybody shall look like everybody else. Rodin some- 
where in his books deplored the tendency of people to seek a 
certain level of mediocrity in looks, instead of keeping their 
own real physical character. Life would gain enormously in 
interest if women, instead of trying to look like an empty lit- 
tle face on a magazine cover, emphasized their difference 
from one another. 

Instead of being pained because they don’t look like the 
popular ideal, women shculd be proud of themselves as they 
are; proud of that indefinable thing in them that makes 
them living, moving human beings, compounded of pity, of 
love and understanding, of humor and courage and goodness 


and intellect. Instead of deploring their unfashionable 
motherhood I would have them realize that a woman bend- 
ing over a baby is a beautiful thing, even though her {ace is 
shiny and her hair brushed back; because of it, rather. It is 
the vitality of people’s relation to life that matters. 
woman who is spirited and sensitive and proud and has joy 
in living may be plain looking, but there will always be 
plenty of people to find something about her to admire —her 
nose, her eyes, anything on which to pin the affectic.1 she 
inspires in them. 

Probably women who weren’t beautiful have dove s0 
much because they wanted to gain admiration som: how. 
The very hunger for surface prettiness stirred then to 
develop themselves spiritually. It is the struggle .o be 
something you aren’t, something better than you are that 
promotes progress. And all progress comes through se isons 
of confusion and pain. 

Now that I’ve thrust physical beauty down to the |: west 
order of excellence, let me give it its just dues. I don ‘ dis- 
dain physical beauty—what woman does? But eveyone 
must choose whether she will concentrate on being pretty, 
or on the struggle to be somebody. 

It is important for women to be beautiful not on!\ be- 
cause physical attractiveness is the plumage of race g«nera- 
tion; it is a pleasing thing zsthetically. This new interest in 
beauty is a sign of a new order of things from which great 
art will arise, especially in our country. I sometimes think 
that nowhere but in America is there such an insistence 00 
physical beauty—beauty talk, beauty contests, beaut) pat 
lors, even beauty articles. Millions and millions of dollars 


(Continued on Page 201) 
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F ALL the Manicures that ply To see a Hippo at the Zoo “When I have laid enough apart,” “Ill wave the Lion’s mane and make 
Their calling anywhere, Would melt her on the spot. Said she, “to pay the fare, The Hippo’s nails like new!” 
Not one for Tenderness could vie “Poor Dear!” she'd sob. “If I might do I'll sail to Africa and start So Marcie dreams. Pray heaven she wake 
With Marceline Monclair. His nails, ‘twould help a lot. A Beauty Parlor there. Before her dream comes true! 
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XIII 


ga|N UNEXPLAINABLE feature of primi- 
§| tive communities in all sections of the 
globe is the speed with which news travels. 
we) Holloway, with Saunders, Natalie Dudley, 
Np “| and the three prisoners, encountered only 
594) two travelers on the long ride from the 
Devil’s Pocket to Jordan, but the “‘grape- 
vine telegraph” had announced their com- 
n buzzed with rumors. Curious eyes fol- 
lowed the six riders as they jogged down the single street of 
the county seat. Cassidy and his companions nodded surlily 
to an occasional acquaintance along the curb, but the towns- 
people appeared to have decided on an attitude of strict 
neutrality. The majority of them Mormons, their interests 
were in the vast herds of sheep tended by Mexican shepherds 
in the foothills of the Gray Mountains and over the level 
country south of the dead line established at Canyon 
Diablo. They desired no part in the feuds of the cattle 
barons of the Mesa de las Palomas. 

Saunders gave cordial greeting to Sheriff Lane as the offi- 
cial emerged from his home adjoining the squat adobe jail. 

““Guess yo’re due to lose a star boarder, Dave,” he re- 
marked, “but we brought along some more comp’ny for 
yuh!” 

Lane recognized all the captives as J-K employes and 
the thought of King’s anger sent cold shivers of apprehension 
down his spine. 

““What’s th’ idee?”’ he blustered. ‘‘There’s no warrant 
out f’r any of these fellers. Who deputized you to make any 
arrests in Paloma County?” 

Saunders’ grin broadened. 

“Course, if yuh put it that way,’ he said mildly, “‘we’re 
just puttin’ some of our own punchers in th’ calabozo. These 
hombres ain’t on th’ Diamond-S payroll, but we found ’em 
takin’ care of a nice little bunch of our cows down in th’ 
Devil’s Pocket. I reckon that even since law an’ order came 
down here on th’ mesa a man can still arrest a cow thief 
without no warrant!” 








OE and Dick stirred uneasily at the term, but the gun- 
man, Cassidy, kept his eyes focused on the silver horn of 
his saddle. Saunders swung off his horse and stood beside 
the sheriff. 
““Yo’re backin’ a dead horse, Dave,”’ he told the officer in 
tones that did not reach the prisoners’ ears. ‘‘ King’s beat all 


By HOFFMAN BIRNEY 
Illustrated by Frank B. Hoffman 


along th’ line, but it’s not too late f’r you to get on th’ band- 
wagon an’ line up with th’ winners. Two of them fellers we 
ain’t a mite interested in, but Bill Cassidy is th’ one you’re 
lookin’ for f’r killin’ them two nesters. Yo’re barkin’ up th’ 
wrong tree when yuh try to hook that on to Holloway, an’ 
yore warrant f’r him ain’t worth th’ paper it’s wrote on. 
Thar’’—and with a quick jerk of his thumb he indicated the 
girl on the great yellow horse—‘“‘is a eyewitness of th’ 
killin’ !”’ 

“T ain’t got no authority to turn Douglas loose,” tem- 
porized the sheriff. 

““*Course not,’’ Saunders agreed. ‘“‘Who’s askin’ yuh to? 
But f’r th’ sake of yore own hide, Dave, slap these jaspers 
in, too, an’ come over to Judge Gordon’s while we lay th’ 
evidence before him.” 

The sheriff, like most weaklings, acted quickly when once 
stimulated. Almost brutally he jerked the three men from 
their ponies and herded them into the jail, gave Saunders a 
receipt which the old man promptly turned over to Hollo- 
way, and escorted the Diamond-S owner and his two com- 
panions from the building. 

Standing grimly in the half-open gate was Black Jack 
Huntoon! 

Natalie Dudley was first to recognize him. With a half- 
choked cry she shrank back against Holloway as Grant, fol- 
lowed closely by the sheriff and Saunders, stepped through 
the narrow doorway. Lane’s tanned face paled to a sickly 
yellowish green. He tugged with trembling hands at the 
collar of his soiled shirt. His lips moved feebly, but the words 
with which his tongue was struggling would not form them- 
selves. Holloway roughly thrust the girl back within the 
shelter of the building. As he did so he saw Saunders disap- 
pearing up the stairs that led to the low-ceiled upper floor 
of the jail. Alone, the Diamond-S owner faced the major- 
domo of the J-K. 

Huntoon’s black stallion stood with drooping head beyond 
the fence. The heaving, lathered flanks and dejected atti- 
tude indicated clearly that the splendid animal had been 
ridden almost to the dropping point. Huntoon, however, 


John of the Mesa 


showed no signs of such physical strain. Holloway noticed 
the easy, natural rise and fall of the broad chest beneath the 
dusty black shirt. The frightened sheriff made no effort to 
retreat. He stood at the Easterner’s elbow, supporting him- 
self by a hand against the door jamb. The viceroy broke the 
dramatic silence. 

““Where’s my men?”’ he inquired softly. 

Lane mumbled some inarticulate sounds while Holloway 
gestured toward the barred building behind him. 

“Where they won’t do any more of your dirty work for 
some time,” he returned. “‘ Your game’s up, Huntoon!” 

The major-domo’s hand dropped swiftly to his side, draw- 
ing slowly back toward his hip as he took a slow step through 
the gate and across the narrow jail yard. His shoulders 
hunched forward and his fingers stiffened into curved claws 
close to the square butt on his revolver. The Easterner, as 
on a previous occasion at the Diamond-S ranch, indicated 
his lack of weapons by a gesture. 

“You're a bloodthirsty devil, Huntoon,” he remarked, 
surprised that his voice did not betray his very active ‘cars, 
“but I don’t think you’re quite fool enough to buy a rope to 
fit your own neck by killing an unarmed man before several 
witnesses—and one of those witnesses the sheriff «/! the 
county.” 


Hé PAUSED, wondering if he could fall to the ground 
or leap to one side before the black-clad foreman could 
draw and fire. Huntoon did not relax in the slightest. He 
was ready to shoot, despite Holloway’s statement, but some 
instinct drew his gaze away from the Easterner and toward 
the second floor of the jail. From a window not twenty feet 
from him were thrust the twin barrels of a ten-bore sh (gun. 

“Better take it kinda easy, Jack,” came Steve Saunders 
voice from the darkness behind the grim muzzles. ‘I’m 
gettin’ to be a purty old man an’ my fingers is kinda s!:aky. 
I borried this here fusee from th’ sheriff’s rack an’ she’s 
loaded with buck. I’d have a hell of a time to keep from 
ruinin’ yuh at this range!”’ 

King’s foreman knew when he was beaten, but even in his 
caution lost none of the antagonism he felt for Holloway. He 
straightened slowly from his combative crouch and trans 
ferred his stare again to the Easterner. 

“I’m servin’ yuh notice, shorthorn,” he snarled, “this 
town an’ this county ain’t big enough f’r me an’ you. I'l 
give yuh till sundown to git out of Jordan or leave it feet 
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frst! Yuh’ve mixed in my game for th’ last time. This 
here’s thi’ showdown!” 


He spun on his heel, brushed through the half-open gate, 


and flung himself on the black stallion, thrusting his spurs 

savagely into the tired animal’s flanks and riding swiftly 

toward the center of the village. Holloway saw him draw 

rein in (ront of the hotel and turn the horse over to the barn 
ISS. 

: Steve Saunders and a rather pale Natalie joined the 

Easterner in the dusty yard. The old man still carried the 


heavy shotgun, which he methodically unloaded and placed 


in the «rasp of the speechless sheriff. Grant, the principal 
actor i: the drama, made no comment. Carefully, almost 
tenderly, he assisted Natalie to mount, then climbed to his 
own saddle and waited for Saunders. 

“T think we’d better put the horses up and get something 
to eat,’ he remarked, and again the steadiness of his own 


voice surprised him. 

During the ride from the Devil’s Pocket across the mesa 
to Jordan, Saunders had assumed the leadership of the little 
party, riding slightly in advance of Holloway and the girl 
and driving the three prisoners before him as he kept up a 
running fire of dry comment on the wages of sin and the con- 
sequences that would attend an attempt to escape. 


T SEEMED, however, that the encounter with Huntoon 
had suddenly sobered him. Automatically, the old fron- 
tiersman relegated himself to a minor rdle. He wheeled his 
pony to a position on Holloway’s left, keeping one pace to 
the rear of the bay 
mare and the big 
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he knew that he must also vacate the Diamond-S. Now he 
understood Saunders’ silence. The older man was weighing 
his employer, and by that act had indicated his decision to 
leave the rejection or acceptance of Huntoon’s challenge 
entirely to Holloway. 


As the waitress thumped a dish of pasty rice pudding on 


the table in front of him Grant glanced quietly at the silent 
Natalie. The close intimacy of their days together at the 
mountain cabin had brought about a deep affection for the 


yellow-haired ‘“‘child.”” Though he did not admit this affec- 
tion even to himself, nor attempt to give it a name, he knew 
it existed and that he enjoyed having her near him. By a 
tacit understanding they had refrained from discussing her 
future, but he knew that if he left Paloma County he would 
never see her again. He wondered if the girl who had con- 
quered the golden stallion would brand him a coward if he 
ran from the man who had taken such an active part in the 
murder of her father and brother. 


NDER ordinary circumstances Holloway despised rice 

pudding unless its pastiness was effectually disguised by 
the addition of large quantities of raisins, but this day he 
consumed the entire unappetizing dish, nor noticed the act 
until his spoon scraped the empty bowl. He pushed back 
his chair. 

“‘T’ve got two or three things I want to do, Steve,” he re- 
marked; ‘“‘do you think you could see Judge Gordon and 
attend to the business of getting Len out of jail?” 

“Don’t see why not,’’ responded Saunders gruffly. 


a public character. 
and drew him to the rear of the store. 
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He nodded to Snyder, the proprietor, 


“‘T want to buy a gun—a revolver,”’ he announced. 
Snyder opened a dusty showcase. 
“IT got ’most any kind, Mr. Holloway,” he answered. 


‘‘Thirty-eight. Forty-four. Forty-five. Here’s a forty-five 
with a seven-and-a-half-inch barrel, if you want t’ have a 
look at it.” 


He produced the weapon, but Holloway merely glanced 


at it. 


“That'll do. Give me a holster, a belt and a box of shells. 


Wrap ’em up.” 


His manner discouraged comment or suggestion. Snyder 


silently selected the desired articles, prepared the parcel, and 
accepted the bills Grant tendered. His manner was that of 
one administering a religious rite. 


The Diamond-S owner took the bundle, marched unseeing 


through the silent group at the counter, and returned to the 
hotel. 


He dropped the package on the desk and drew the 
writing pad toward him. Swiftly he penned two letters, ad- 
dressing one to his younger sister and another to the law firm 
in Salt Lake City from whom he had received the title deeds 
to the ranch. " 


Sees third envelope bore Natalie Dudley’s name, Hollo- 
way hesitated for several minutes, a blank sheet of paper 
before him, then wrote two short sentences and sealed the 
three missives. He placed them in the care of the hotel pro- 
prietor, with instructions that they be-mailed or delivered the 
following day un- 

less he called for 





buckskin. 


them earlier. 





i 





The Diamond-S 
owner had the | 


When he returned 





Sastern respect | 
for law and order 
and an inherent 
objection to set- 
tling by personal 
combat asituation | 
that all his train- | 
ing made appear | 
primarily a busi- | 
ness matter be- 
tween himself and | 
King. Huntoon, i} 
as far as Holloway 
was concerned, 
was merely an em- 
ploye of the crip- 
pled ruler of the 
J-K. 

His natural im- 
pulse was to see 
Judge Gordon im- 
mediately, obtain 
a bench warrant 
for Huntoon, and 
have the truculent 
foreman placed 
under heavy bond 
to keep the peace. 
During the short 
ride to the little 
hotel, however, he 
was aware that 
Steve Saunders 
was studying him 
narrowly. The 
older man had 
dropped his custo- 
mary garrulity. 
His lips were 
ch et and his 

a Id blue 

( iough miss- 











be taking 





to the drab parlor 
Len Douglas and 
Steve Saunders 
were seated in two 
of the plush- 
covered chairs. 

The long con- 
finement had 
| driven the tan 
1 || from the fore- 
man’s cheeks, but 
I his sinewy hand 
closed on his em- 
ployer’s like a 
vise. A portion of 
Holloway’s ab- 
straction fell from 
| him at the sight of 
the lean, friendly 
face of the man 
| who had stood so 
| staunchly by him 
in his fight for the 
ranch. 

“Len,” he ex- 
claimed, “‘ I’m glad 
to see you! How 
do you feel?” 





“TRETT Y fate: 
boss,’’ re- 
turned Douglas. 
“T’ve et regular, 
even if Lane never 
did founder none 
of his boarders. I 
don’t think he’s 
knockin’ down an 
awful lot outa th’ 
"lowance he gits 
from th’ county 
f’r feedin’ prison- 
ers. 
“Only trouble 
was a couple of 
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lixec on Holloway. 

\ ood of varied 
rmation was 
coursing through the Easterner’s mind. Some of its details 
he ad read, some had come to him through conversations 
Willi Douglas and other men since his arrival on the Mesa 
de las Palomas. He endeavored to classify and sort it, his 
reverie continuing through the dinner that the three con- 
suined at the Jordan Hotel. 


| M SERVIN’ notice!” Huntoon had said. The threat, 

“ Holloway knew, was a definite one; and according to 
We stern standards he had accepted the gage thus laid down. 
I he code of the frontier placed an inhibition on any appeal to 
the law in such cases. It was a man-to-man affair between 
Huntoon and himself, and he must either accept the chal- 
lenge and all it implied or show the white feather and depart 
from Jordan before sundown that day. If he left the town 


“‘T guess you’re going to your room, aren’t you, Natalie?” 
Grant continued; ‘‘you’ve had a pretty strenuous couple 
of days and I don’t think it would hurt you to get some 
rest.” 

She stared at him, wide-eyed. Her lips parted, but before 
she could speak Grant rose and walked hurriedly from the 
room. As the girl climbed the creaking stairs she saw him 
seating himself at a desk in the hotel parlor. 

Holloway sat there only a few minutes. A few rods from 
the hotel was Jordan’s general store, a rambling frame struc- 
ture with a narrow passageway connecting it with the town’s 
one barroom. A group of townspeople in the building ab- 
ruptly ceased their conversation as the Easterner entered. 
Grant knew that the entire village was aware of Huntoon’s 
threat, but felt a vague sense of resentment at thus becoming 


fightin’. Sheriff 
stuck ’em in th’ 
same cell an’ let 
’em have a guitar, and all they did was sing ‘Huile, huile, 
palomita’ till they near drove me loco. I told Lane that if 
he didn’t take away that greaser fiddle and shut up th’ ‘Fly, 
fly, little dove’ I’d bite a hunk outa th’ bars an’ go in an’ 
kill ’em.” 

He paused to lick the paper of a cigarette. 

“Steve tells me I’ve been missin’ considerable fun,’’ he 
continued. 

“Yes, boss,”” volunteered the older man. “‘I told Len’ bout 
our findin’ that bunch of cows and ’bout bringin’ Cassidy an’ 
his partners in t’ trade t’ th’ sheriff f’r him. 

**An’ I figgered he’d better know "bout what happened up 
at th’ jail—’bout our runnin’ into Jack Huntoon ——”’ 


(Continued on Page 202) 
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The furniture which has made possible this joyous dining room can be purchased for very little. 


(sheering Vour Home With (color 


Wow De: N THE furnishing of any new home, or in the re- 

4! furbishing of an old one, it is no more than natural 

to be attracted first of all by the gay and lovely 

things we see displayed on every side—the fur- 

niture that is painted some stunning color; the 

upholstery covering of a decoratively vivid hue; a cretonne 

of brilliant orange; jade-colored paint for woodwork; glass 

curtains of yellow; bits of gay Chinese lacquer; cheerful 

slips of intense deep rose or peacock. 

How tempted we are to install some 

such gay and happy influences in our 

homes that often tend to be too som- 
ber. 

But, invariably, at just this point 
we are assailed by caution. An over- 
weening sense of duty to the perma- 
nence of the home makes us put 
ourselves through a rigid questionnaire 
of practicality before we commit our- 
selves to a single recklessly lovely pur- 
chase. We ponder how long a thing 
will wear. We question how soon we 
might tire of it. And we weigh most 
carefully whether it will be a lifetime 
investment and fit into some future 
home if we should happen to move 
from this one. And, being not quite 
sure, we stay on the safe side of an 
Overconventionality and continue to 
stifle our desire for unusual splendors. 
So our homes, which we had seen in our 
dreams as gay and delightful, become 


“hig. 
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By ETHEL Davis SEAL 


timid in mouse browns and grays, and sometimes rather 
humdrum in too stolid substantiality. 

If, however, you like a thing because it’s gay and beauti- 
ful, and you want it and can afford it, why not get it? 
Don’t discipline yourself to live with homely commodities 


Fust the cretonne to use for hangings and paper for the walls to enhance the Chinese-red furniture. 


just because they’re safe and will wear. Beautiful t!ings 
wear, too. We should forbear distrusting them because they 
are pretty. If you want your dining room to be the loveliest 
room in the house; if you want it to greet you with a smile in 
the morning, don’t hesitate when you see that little dining 
suit of a stunning orange red, the color of Chinese-red 
lacquer. Get it and be thankful that you were fortunate 
enough to find the lovely thing. If you want a living-room 
sofa upholstered in burnt orange mo- 

hair, rejoice that you can recognize a 

decorative material when you see it, 

and be glad that an orange mohair will 

wear just as long as a sad-colored one. 

If you want a slim secretaire the color 

of Chinese jade, incrusted richly with 

pagodas and little figurines of the Ori- 

ent, instead of the plain walnut one, 

get it. You will find that its posse-sion 

brings an hourly pleasure, and you will 

realize that you have purchased just 

as much dependability, since probably 

both pieces are made of the same 00d. 

Start with the beauty standard. for 

sometimes, in an overzealous effort to 

choose furnishings of permanent dura- 

bility, we defeat our aim and find our- 

selves saddled with dull furnishings. 

So, in that odd little room which would 

be killed forever in a decorative sense 

with a commonplace suit of furniture, 


(Continued on Page 164) 
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C freshening the Home for Summer 


tq) URELY in the spring there is no woman 
&| whose fancy does not turn to thoughts of 
making her home more beautiful. Each 
<4) room looks stuffy and drab and shabby, and 
5)! sadly in need of a new dress to match the 
Vil gay spring weather. Perhaps the club is 
going to meet in your shabbiest room three 

shes 3} weeks from now! Perhaps some _long- 
expected guests are coming from a distance to pay you that 
promised visit. Perhaps your daughter is to be married. Or 
perhaps it’s just summer in the air that makes you long for 
gay new things, light colors, and furnishings that are differ- 
ent. And yousigh that the fairy days of magic wands are gone. 

But are you sure they are? Since few of us can refurnish 
any home in honor of some special occasion, no matter how 
important, it comes as welcome news that any shabby, out- 
of-date room may be transformed into real loveliness by sim- 
ple methods and comparatively small expenditures. 

In answer to a mood for new things, or a desire that your 
house shall look its best on some gala day, all you need, really, 
is to throw yourself into beautifying something, anything, 
that you already have: Refurbishing some old chair, re- 
papering or tinting a shabby wall at surprising low cost for 
such a wealth of beauty, painting the floor, renewing hang- 
ings, indulging in a new rug, or sending an old one away to be 
rewoven, trying the pictures in different fashion, concocting 
a pretty lamp shade, re-covering the pillows, fashioning a 
new bedspread, hiding the radiator, making a set of rose 
linens for the dining table. And, as if by magic, the shab- 
biest and most commonplace home will present a very dif- 
ferent expression in its fine new bib and tucker. Really 
there’s nothing like letting a special occasion start us, when 
we want to get things done. And the very best thing in the 
world for a shabby home is to give a party! 

How can you make the shabby parts of your home look 
smarter? Of course the smartness of fresh walls plays an 
important réle in the quick and inexpensive remaking of any 
home, and perhaps you will want to paint your woodwork, 
and refinish or repaint your floor. But there’s nothing 
like a new rug to add new beauty to some shabby room. 
Besides the lovely old stand-bys, such as Axminsters, Wiltons 
and chenilles in plain or two-toned neutral shades, have you 





By ETHEL CARPENTER 
Illustrated by «Marion Dismant 


seen the new raffia rugs? Your living room or dining room 
will be smart indeed for summer with one of these large rugs 
on the floor. They may be found with bright accents on 
black or colored backgrounds, and in square, oblong or oval 
shapes, and they wear extremely well. Hooked rugs may be 
made at home by means of an adjustable rug frame, a pat- 
tern to go by, a tube needle, and gay-hued yarns. It is 
amazing how a hooked rug or so will dress up a home. 

Then it is possible to have old woolen rugs rewoven very 
inexpensively; you may send these, with any old carpets 
and rags, to be made over as though by magic into a fair new 
reversible rug of taupe—or any other color, for that matter, 
though some tone of taupe seems to give the smartest result. 

Years ago, when you bought your curtains you chose what 
was then in style. If your window treatments have gotten 
shabby, you may be glad that you have the advantage now 
of a change in fashion which will allow you to obtain a maxi- 
mum of beauty in any room at very moderate cost, merely 
by selecting the proper window curtains. Glass curtains of 
yellow, soft copper or dull apple or jade green silk mar- 
quisette, gauze or tissue may be bought for from one to three 
dollars a yard, varying in width from thirty-six to fifty inches 
and in quality depending on the price. Failing the desira- 
bility of one of these positive colors, choose a more neutral 
champagne or oyster tint in a similar material. With any of 
these glass curtains try the quick effect of a startlingly decora- 
tive cretonne for overdrapes. I know of some lovely pieces 
costing from a dollar and a quarter to a dollar and a half a 
yard which would offer harmony for any scheme, depending 
upon the color background selected. 

How about the furniture itself? If it is shabby, by means 
of a fresh viewpoint it may be given a new lease on life. Why 
endure a shabby, scratched wooden chair when it may be 
painted an attractive color? Or the finish removed, wood 
tone rubbed in and waxed? If an upholstered chair is 
shabby, it’s as simple as can be to remove the cover and put 


another on, using the old one for a pattern. One of the 
smartest conceits in reupholstering is to tack a very short 
ruffle at the lower edge of the chair. Especially in the less 
stiff, and therefore more easily handled materials, is this a 
finish that is to be desired. When a sofa is shabby make a 
slip for it, and rejoice in being up to date as well as fresh 
and new! If the cheap old bookcase is an eyesore, replace it 
with the smarter built-in shelves, painted to match the wgod- 
work. Arrange these shelf series so that they will balance 
each other formally, or else claim some central wall space. 

If the radiator is unconcealed, paint it to match the walls; 
or better, devise some practical way to conceal it. In in- 
formal rooms, often a homemade shelf set upon two wooden 
end pieces, and curtained with plain goods or a serviceable 
cretonne, will hide the radiator effectively. When a more 
pretentious camouflage is desired, cane or metal grilling may 
be set into built frames. It is also possible to buy covers 
ready-made, though these are usually somewhat costly 
Sometimes one is fortunate enough to have a radiator which 
may be hidden from view by a sofa, which may be placed 
straight across the window under which the radiator has 
been installed. The endeavor to keep the radiators from 
dominating the room will do much toward enhancing its ap- 
pearance. And when a homemade cover has been supplied 
to the radiator set against an unwindowed wall space, hang a 
wall shelf, a tapestry or hanging, or a generous-sized picture 
over it to achieve a finished unit of decoration. 

Color, new arrangements, and lovely details will go almost 
the entire way toward beautifying the house which has be- 
come out of date and shabby—and this without discarding 
any major properties at all. Color is cheap, offering itself 
most inexpensively in paint, cretonnes and plain stuffs of 
brilliant hue. New arrangements are cheap too. For it costs 
nothing to try sofa, table and chairs in some new cozy group- 
ing; to experiment with the sideboard or server across a 
window series; to try how the beds will look against some 
other wall. 

If your pictures are old-fashioned, collect really good color 
prints, such as those of Henry J. Soulen, Henry Raleigh and 
Pruett Carter which are so often found in our pages, and 


(Continued on Page 164) 
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Any shabby room may be transformed into real loveliness by small expenditures. 
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Ideal Divorce Fodder 


sort and the perfect fool of a dominant flapper of the ultramodern 
distinguished men and women who came with unimpaired facul- 











GS sisinnises in practically all the autobiographies of great and 


ties to what earlier generations called old age but what we pre- 
fer to regard today as a ripened prime, you will find a confession that 
in their judgments and decisions over a long period of years they 
were in the right less than half of the time. To be right forty-nine 
times out of one hundred was, they thought, a record to be proud of. 

And this rightness and wrongness was not confined to their snap 
judgments, their partisan judgments, their emotional conceptions or 
blind guesswork, but to their sober and deliberate decisions on the 
general affairs of life and living. When it came to their hasty opin- 
ions of people and their opinions as onlookers of the conduct or mis- 
conduct of relatives, neighbors and friends, they were wrong at least 
seven times out of ten. They considered that a high average. 

There are multitudes of young married couples setting out this 
festive month of June on the great adventure of founding a family, 
who would do well to inscribe prominently upon the flyleaves of 
their reminder books: IF EITHER OF US IS RIGHT IN ALL OuR DIs- 
PUTES AND SQUABBLES, CONFLICTS OF OPINION AND Hasty JUDG- 
MENTS, WE HAVE OUTCLASSED SOLOMON AND ALL THE SAGES. 

There is no greater single cause for divorce today than too 
much rightness in a family. Unyielding rightness for either party to 
the marriage compact is indeed the ideal divorce fodder. In all 
recorded history you will scarcely find note of a single violent and 
disastrous quarrel that was not caused by an excess of rightness. 
Only the perfect fool—and this applies just as well to a bride or a 
bridegroom as to the relentless statesman in supreme power—can 
believe himself to be in the right on all occasions. 

There was a time when the ideal happy marriage presupposed 
complete masculine dominance. The wife was a submerged nonen- 
tity. She spoke when she was spoken to and her conversation was 
strictly limited to docile assent. Divorce was extremely unlikely in 
such a family, as there were few sources of irritation. The perfect fool 
of a husband was content in the folly of believing himself utterly 
right in everything that related to family life, and the placid wife 
was content in a purely negative way, as it wasn’t required of her to 
think. She merely functioned as a cow or a sheep functions, quoted 
her lord and master as would a gentle poll parrot, brought up the 
children to reverence him as the supreme head of their everyday 
universe and ended her career as a gentle grandma with knitting 
needles who had never had an original thought or idea in all the long 
years of her life. 


F COURSE this perfect fool of a dominant male was a good deal 
more of a tradition than a fact. There were multitudes of Henry 
Pecks scattered through all the centuries since Socrates and Xan- 
thippe. Nevertheless, the lord-and-master complex persisted well 
into the early days of the twentieth century, and did not begin to 
subside until the militant suffragettes startled the world with their 
wildcat campaign. There was still some stubborn resistance up until 
the Eighteenth Amendment was cemented into our Constitution 
with ceremonials that were a good deal in the nature of obsequies for 
the shadowy left-overs of what once had been THE DOMINANT MALE. 
Simultaneously fared forth the dominant flapper to absorb the 
limelight and originate a new and vexing problem. 

While it was a new and vexing problem in many of its aspects, it 
grew to become a good deal of the same thing with the sex rdéles in 
reverse, for indisputably there isn’t much essential difference be- 
tween the perfect fool of a dominant male of the good old traditional 


type. Both are absurdities that a later era of improved civilization 
will look upon as freaks. Meantime it is the strife between the 
always-rightness of the dominant flapper and the always-rightness of 
what is left of the dominant male in the modern husband that is 
sending an ever-increasing host to the divorce courts. Neither a 
tightening up of the too flabby strictures of our state laws nor the 
passage of a uniform Federal divorce law offers much hope of a 
diminishing number of applicants for divorce so long as domestic 
strife persists in its present aggravated form—or to state it in another 
way, so long as there is so great an excess of rightness in everything 
by both parties of the first part in the marriage contract. We say 
both parties of the first part in as much as we are informed by the 
dominant flapper that there is no longer a party of the second part, 
and we are further informed by the members of the Lucy Stone 
League that there shall no longer be tolerated such a thing as a 
family name or patronymic deriving exclusively from the male side. 


T REQUIRES just the sort of brashness we are condemning to 
assail the Lucy Stone leaguers as negligible imbeciles one hundred 
per cent in the wrong. To be fair, let us allow them forty per cent of 
rightness; and we can assure them that if they will abide by that 
and then lop off another five per cent they will get a great deal farther 
in their campaign to persuade all young married women to continue 
with their maiden names after marriage than they will by continuing 
to fight it out on the basis of one hundred per cent rightness. 

There is an illuminating article in this June JOURNAL called 
Fifty-Fifty Finance, which we advise all recent or comparatively re- 
cent brides and bridegrooms to read. 

There has probably never been a family since the dawn of civiliza- 
tion in which there were not money squabbles of one kind or another. 
In every such case there has been an excess of rightness on one side 
or the other—most frequently, according to divorce statistics, on the 
side of the dominant male. He accepted it as axiomatic that women 
knew nothing about money, could never be taught anything about 
money and therefore should ask no questions about money. They 
should take what was offered them, make it go as far as possible and 
consider the donor as a generous benefactor as well as a being of 
infinite wisdom where all money matters were concerned. 

If he came to grief in his financing from time to time—as he did 
in at least two cases out of three—it was due to malicious forces 
leagued against him rather than to any flaw in his perfection. 

Here again we have an excess of rightness that lands the little 
family craft on the jagged reefs. There would be infinitely less of 
this if every young husband would take every young wife into his 
full confidence concerning every matter relating to family finance 
from the very beginning. There wouldn’t then be the innumerable 
cases of heedless extravagance on the one side to be made up for by 
bitter self-denial on the other side, with all the consequent bickerings 
and irritations that are bringing more and more thousands of couples 
to the divorce court every year. 

Every fifty-fifty partnership in marriage that is likely to go calmly 
and serenely and prosperously on its way must be founded on frank- 
ness, tolerance and as complete an absence as possible of condescend- 
ing dominance from either side of the hearthstone. The sturdy oak 
and the clinging vine in matrimony was once a delighting picture. 
Today it is rather sickening. If you doubt it check up on the enor- 
mous advance of women in the past twenty years in gainful occupa- 
tions. 
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HEY have stopped, 
to some extent, 
finding fault with the 


Younger Generation and 
are now concentrating on 
mothers. In slang par- 
lance, mothers had it coming to them. They 
have been immune from criticism so long that 
some of us have marveled. Yet in this day of 
higher criticism, when the Bible, religion and 
the Deity Himself are subject to inquisition 
and analysis, how could 
mother escape this ordeal? 
She has been the last of 
the landmarks to go; but 
she certainly is toppling. 
If one doubts it, just let 
him read current books and f 
see current plays. fe 
That the soil was ready ee | 
for the sowing of this seed bo 4 
of mother-doubt is proved 
by the effect of such a play as The Silver Cord, 
recently produced in New York. Although 
the actress taking the part of the parent did a 
much finer bit of work than the woman who 
impersonated the daughter-in-law, it was the 
younger woman who was applauded,while the 
marvelous speech of the mother in the last act 
was received in silence. In other words, the 
audience was so carried away by the spirit of 
the drama itself that the skill of the actress 
was ignored. All the sympathy was with the 
young woman; the mother was condemned. 
She ought to have been condemned. In 
The Silver Cord mother love is stripped of its 
sentimental trappings and shown in all its 
selfishness. That it is selfish cannot be denied. 
The young wife—soon to become a mother— 
utters a sentence that rings in the mind. The 
thing to do about children, she avers, is to 
“‘have them, love them and leave them.” 
How easy it sounds! How just and kind—to 
the children! And, after all, the children are 
to be considered. 
A wit is quoted as saying, at the fall of the 
last curtain, ‘‘ Now, let’s go home and shoot 
mother !”’ 














Down From Her Pinnacle 


WOMAN sitting near me remarked sotto 
voce at the end of the second act, “‘ This 
makes me almost hate the name of ‘Mother.’”’ 
That neither of her companions protested 
shows what a long way we have traveled in 
the last decade. Imagine anyone uttering 
such a sentiment in the early years of the 
late war! 

Psychoanalysts have done much to destroy 
the idealism that surrounds the mother. Even 
those who are not Freudians are persuaded 
that maternity is not all beauty and self- 
abnegation. 

““Mother, Home and Heaven!” used to 
form the pious three. Now the Home is more 
of an exception than a rule; Mother is cast 
down from her pinnacle; and a good many 
people are trying to take away Heaven. The 
celestial country is the only one of the trio 
that can still be said to be almost holding 
its own. 

I wish to remark that I am a mother my- 
self—a mother of grown men. Nor have I any 
grievance. Nor do I idealize my state. But I 
am doing very well, praise be! Idonot minimize 


Mother 


the vicissitudes of maternity. They are many, 
I admit. Yet the game is worth the candle. I 
am, however, able to understand the moan of 
the poor woman in L’Arlésienne: “Dieu! 
comme c’est l’enfer d’étre mére!’’ for I have seen 
mothers to whom motherhood did mean an in- 
ferno of sorts. But I have seen wives and chil- 
dren to whom wifehood and childhood meant 
the same. The misery is not confined to ma- 
ternity. The trouble is that we have idealized 
mothers until we no longer regard them as 
ordinary human beings—and too often they 
themselves feel that the carrying out of their 
natural functions has set them a bit above 
other mortals. 

“‘T never see a woman with a babe at her 
breast that I do not bow my head in rever- 
ence,”’ an early Victorian declared. 

Why? If she wanted the child, she is en- 
joying her position. 

If she did not want it, she is only making 
the best of an undesired situation. Surely all 
of us are doing one or the other of those things 
all the time. 

I have just said that I am a satisfied parent. 
Perhaps that is why I can look clearly at the 
mother of grown children. It is the unpreju- 
diced onlooker who sees most of the game. 

















Here and now I want to say that while I 
recognize all mother’s failings, all the silly 
sentimentality attaching to her condition, I 
wonder seriously what she is to do about it. 
The young woman in the play outlines her 
ideas in the sentence I have quoted: “‘Have 
them, love them and leave them.” 

Mothers cannot let the children go, and are 
not expected to, until the youngsters are able 
to look after themselves. But, I ask you, 
what would be thought of the mother who, 
when her children had attained years of dis- 
cretion, or had reached man’s estate, did “‘let 
them go”’ absolutely ? 

I asked this question of aman. He laughed. 
““My mother has done that to me,” he de- 
clared. ‘“‘Let you go entirely?” I queried. 
““Yes—unless we need her. Of course last 
winter, when my wife was ill, she came and 


stayed with us until we 
were able to get a nurse. 
Naturally, we needed her 


By VIRGINIA TERHUNE VAN DE WATER then.” 


This was an ideal par- 
ent—from the son’s point 
of view. She left her son—unless she was 
needed. Just as the laundress or charwoman 
would. Only the mother did not expect re- 
muneration of any kind. She was repaid by 
the knowledge that she had been of use to her 
child. Perhaps she tried in 
this trifling way to lift a 
feather’s weight of the bur- 
den she had inflicted upon 
him by bringing him into 
this world of vicissitudes 
into which he never asked 
tocome. Some mothers feel 
they owe children an apol- 
ogy for having given them 
birth. I am not surprised 
that they do. You see, the whole idea of moth- 
erhood is wrong from the outset; and until we 
straighten it we are going to have unhappy 
mothers and critical children. 
May I set the ancient ideals and new con- 














victions side by side for a moment to show ~ 


what I mean? 


The Old Ideal and the Kew 


IRST let us look at the old ideal. Briefly 
stated, it was this: A mother braved an- 
guish—perhaps risked death—to give to a hu- 
man soul the privilege of living in this world 
and of fitting itself for eternity. She nurtured 
the body, provided the soul with spiritual sus- 
tenance, directed the growing mind, was com- 
panion, friend and guardian angel all in one. 
Then, when the human being for whom she 
had lived and was willing to die had attained 
maturity and her own head was gray and 
bowed, it became the privilege of that child to 
provide for and cherish the parent as she had 
cherished him in his infancy and youth. She 
had sowed seeds of tenderness and love. In 
her old age she should reap a bounteous har- 
vest of the same commodities. If, by the time 
her child was grown, she was widowed, there 
was no doubt as to that child’s duty and desire. 
He would take his mother into his own home 
and she should be his especial consideration 
and charge so long as they both should live. 
Remember, I am saying this was the old 
ideal. Side by side with it let us put the new 
conviction. It is this: 

A woman is carrying out her natural biolog- 
ical functions when she bears children. Since 
she has brought a child into the world the least 
she can do for him is to fit him for the life she 
has thrust upon him. It is her manifest duty 
to give him as good food, clothing and educa- 
tion as her means will permit, even if in doing 
this she must sacrifice her own health and 
strength. It is a debt she owes her child. 
Foolish sentimentality and affection should 
not blind her to this. That she loves him—as 
all animals love their young—makes her task 
easier, not harder. That he loves her in return 
is more recompense than other animals receive 
from their offspring. The puppy or kitten, 
when able to trot about and forage for itself, 
pays no further attention to the mother that 
bore it. The human animal still retains an 
(Continued on Page 169) 
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ik ARS EARTHSTONES, the se- 
rege! rial by ELIZABETH STANCY 
; PAYNE, which is begun in 

H a) this issue, will strike a re- 
Smee) sHonsive chord in the hearts 
of many of the Family. Mrs. Payne 
feels very deeply about the need for 
the American home with all that the word ‘‘home”’ implies. 
And she proves her case, accentedly, as her fiction characters 
move through the chapters of a narrative which holds inter- 
est unfailingly from beginning to end. 

At her home in East Orange, New Jersey, the other day, 
Mrs. Payne said: “‘One of the questions an author has to 
answer most often is, ‘Have you always 
meant to be a writer?’ There was a time, in 
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Our C family Album 


sojourns in far corners of the world, no hectic years of jour- 
nalism as a prelude to fiction, nothing unusual. Except for 
one year in the East, I have lived in the Middle West, with 
occasional vacation dashes outside its border lines. My 
home is in the hub of Hoosierdom. But from the wilting 
summers of the Corn Belt, I flee northward every year on 
the first of June and remain away until the 
leaves turn. 





my extreme youth, when I was perfectly 
certain I was destined to be a novelist. I 
am not so sure about it now. But at the age 
when I was perfectly sure—I was then 
eleven—I wrote a novel. It was a long one, 
full of fiery romance and heartbreaking pa- 
thos. It was written with the sole purpose 
of wringing tears from an equally youthful 
relative. She shed the tears. In fact, we 
both wept copiously over that tale. 

“When, in 1921, I tackled another novel 








“In this checking-up process, I seem to find 
more music in my days than anything else. A 
tiny violin was put in my hands when I was 
about eight, and from that time until I began 
to scribble, not many years ago, music was my 
absorbing interest. I studied— 
principally in Cincinnati— 
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HENRY R. NEWITT 


on and on. Even a commonplace 
destiny has its high lights. 

“My newest thrill is in finding 
myself eligible to the Family Album.” 


ARVEY DUNN, one of the small 

group of artist experts commis- 
sioned as officers and sent overseas to make a pictorial his- 
torical record of American participation in the Great War, 
has painted the illustrations for Whom the Gods Love, the 
aviation battle tale by STUART E. ELLIoTT, former combat 
flyer. 

Elliott lunched with us the other day in Independence 
Square, to discuss the skeleton of another story. When he 
went back to Boston he left behind him, for the Album, 
the following: 

““My background is plain American—if six or seven gen- 
erations of home-grown forbears make one such. I was 
born August 24, 1892, at Osterville, the summer home of an 
uncle and aunt on Cape Cod. With them I practically made 

my home, and, until leav- 
ing college, spent every sum- 





taught, concertized. To hear = 
great orchestras and artists was 
a matter-of-course in daily living. 
I found in music unlimited joy, 








it seemed to be the part of wisdom to write 
of the thing that was easiest for me to talk 
about—and that was small-boat cruising. 
But when I ceased doing fiction about boats 
I decided to discuss the thing dearest to me—and that thing 
was and is Home. 

“Without home, without a place for complete self- 
expression, for relaxation, for communion with self and the 
achieving of a right perspective toward outside things and 
people, how can the proper proportions in life be established ? 
Life has denied me many things I wanted, but I would never 
let it rob me of home! I’d always have some place I could 
fly to as home. Even though it were only one room with a 
gas-ring to boil water for tea, I’d have there my own chair 
and lamp and desk, photographs of dear people, and my 
books . . and it would be home! I’m very rarely lonely 
for people, but I know I could die of loneliness for home. 

“‘Sacrifice for home, for its possession, for its upkeep, for 
its safety, for its permanence, seems to me the best discipline 
children can have, the best incentive for future endeavor on 
their part. 

“No child who has helped his parents work and sacrifice 
for the sake of home, and who has been happy in that home, 
can fail to carry the home-making spirit through life 
and by and by there will be one more solid bulwark in the 
structure of America. For I believe more homes in America, 
more hearthstones, more of the home spirit brooding over 
hearthstones, would solve many of the problems America 
faces today.” 


HEN not engaged in writing fiction, ANN WEST, author 

of Poor Little Gooseberry, is Miss Lena Westerman 
Simmons, of Indianapolis. 

“It is difficult to hide behind a pen name,”’ she confesses, 

adding: “I have no colorful experiences to relate—no 


ELIZABETH STANCY 
PAYNE 


enriching contacts, endless hard 
work. 

“But suddenly I put the fiddle 
away in its case—definitely and 
forever—and began to spin yarns. I don’t 
quite know how this came about; yet it was 
clear to me that the one thing was over and 
the other begun. 

“T suppose there is, in the deepest con- 
sciousness of everyone, a dream of something 
preferred above everything else. Mine was 
to write stories. I can’t remember when I 
didn’t want to do that. But I was long in 
finding courage to try. 

“T’ve lived in big cities and small cities and 
towns. My schooldays were spent in the 
pleasant town, Bloomington, Indiana, where 
Indiana University is located. There I knew 
the usual Western college life; but, lured away 
by the fiddle, I did not finish my course. And 
I’ve lived on a farm, too—the real thing, with 
oil lamps and wood stoves and the water supply 
to be pulled out of a well. And I loved it. 

“T like contrasts. I got quite as much out 
of squashing about in spring mud on a spar- 
kling March morning, helping to build a wire 
fence around our garden, as I did from walking 
up Fifth Avenue for the first time. And then 
there was the matchless thrill of my first sum- 
mer in the lake country of Northern Minnesota. 
And the different sort of exaltation I knew in 
feeling myself a unit in a splendid orchestra 
under the baton of a revered teacher. And 








mer on the Cape. I still go 
there week-ends, even in 
winter. 

“There I learned to sail, 
and from the age of eleven, 
being master of a small cruis- 
ing sloop, would take long 
cruises with other boys, 
alone. Sometimes we were 
gone two weeks, and one 
hundred miles from home, 
a crew of sea-going urchins— 
none over fourteen years— 
aboard. We felt fully com- 
petent to take our ship —she 
was only twenty-five feet 
over all—across the ocean, 
and with a bigger, abler 
boat, I almost think we 
could. All this developed a 
love of adventure, and sense 
of the color in Nature, which 
I have never lost. I hope! 
never shall. 

“T am not married, but 
ama free man, to remain so. 

“T took an A.B. degree at 
Harvard in the years before 
the war. This was before 
the younger generation had 
been invented, and flaming 
youth was only called a col- 
lege boy. We raised hell 
enough, and to spare, but 
the idea that such conduct 
was proof of wit and genius 
would have raised guffaws. 








my first opera. And those red-letter days 
when acceptances came in for my stories! So, 


STUART E,. ELLIOTT 


(Continued on Page 97) 
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Natures tonic in hot liquid food 
VEGETABLE SOUP! 


“7 °-T VEGETABLES.” Why do the physicians 
E id the food experts give this advice? One of 


the orincipal reasons is that in vegetables are stored 
the ron and the other mineral salts which the body 
re es. 


ese minerals have important work to do in 


keeping bones, muscles and other tissues strong and 
healthy. Unfortunately, however, a large portion 
of these valuable minerals is often thrown away in 
the water in which vegetables are cooked. But in 
soup we retain far more of the beneficial mineral 
salts. So vegetable soup is one of the most health- 
ful foods to eat and to give to your children. 


Campbell's Vegetable Soup contains fifteen of 
these invigorating, health-promoting vegetables. 
Each one is carefully selected—the finest grown— 
and so is richest in nature’s wholesome food. 





32 ingredients 


WITH THE MEAL OR 


A MEAL SOUP 























* 1sCAMpBELL Soup CoMPANY3: ” 


CAMDEN, NV, USA- 


In addition to all these vegetables, Campbell’s 
Vegetable Soup brings you delicious and stimulating 
broth of choice beef, alphabet macaroni and other 
substantial cereals, fresh herbs and tempting season- 
ing. Thirty-two different ingredients in one soup! 


This is the most popular hearty soup in the world. 
Wherever housewives purchase for the family table, 
this soup is depended upon to supply its generous 
abundance of nourishment for luncheon or dinner or 
supper. It’s a regular household standby. For 
there's so much in it and it tastes so good! 


ty YOU rely on the famous and spotless 

Campbell's kitchens to help you every day? 
Even. in such a difficult, troublesome dish to make 
as vegetable soup, Campbell's French chefs offer you 
the finest quality and highest skill. You have scarcely 
to lift your finger, it’s so easy and convenient! 


12 cents a can 
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for myself!”’ 

The wife of the famous financier 
smiled, remembering. As she passed me 
my cup across the jade and silver tea 
service, the jewel on her finger flashed in 
the afternoon sun. It was a gorgeous emerald, worth, if 
not a king’s, at least a crown prince’s ransom. Under- 
neath she wore the plain gold band Henry had placed 
there twenty years before. ‘‘ Henry was such a new hus- 
band,”’ she explained. ‘‘And in those days you didn’t 
discuss bootlegging and babies the first time you met. I had 
been giving music lessons before I was married, but after I 
got through paying for my wedding finery I had only about 
twenty-five dollars, wrapped up in my wedding handkerchief, 
which belonged to me. When that was gone I simply couldn’t 
get up my courage to ask Henry for more. It seemed like 
begging somehow. You'll never guess what we did! 

“We played Elijah and the ravens! I know it sounds im- 
possible in this day and age, but we didn’t mention money 
for six months after we were married. Every time Henry 
would find my pocketbook lying around empty, he would 
put a bill init. I’d never know when it was coming or how 
much I could count on. Why, once when I wanted to buy 
something for Henry’s birthday, he didn’t fill my purse till 
the day after! I wept gallons over that tragedy. 

“Finally I screwed up my courage and made him discuss 
not only our home but his business finances with me. I 
didn’t even know how much salary he was getting. It wasn’t 
easy. I cried and Henry thundered a bit.” 

I nodded sympathetically. I had heard about Henry. But 
when he thundered now, the dollar, and the franc, and the 
pound sterling got right up and bowed. But you can’t scare 
the meekest wife by masculine rumblings when she really 
makes up her mind. 


H« I hated to ask Henry for money 


Dividing the Pay in Half 


ve E FINALLY decided that the only fair way was for 
us to divide Henry’s pay in halves every week,’’ went 

on Henry’s wife. ‘I was to spend my half for the house and 
expenses, and he was to have his for personal expenses and 
anything we gave or spent outside the house. Each of us 
solemnly agreed to save as much as possible, and there was 
a great scramble at the end of each month to see who would 
put the most in the savings. I was so proud after a few 
years when Henry had enough to buy the business he was 
clerking in, for I had saved more than half of that money!” 
It is only in the past ten or fifteen years that the old idea 
of the husband as lord of the sacred purse strings has taken 
a sad decline. Woman’s amazing discovery that she could 
earn her own bread and butter, with even a little jam on 
occasion, upset the economic apple cart in many homes. 
Having disproved the theory that women are incapable of 
understanding the gigantic financial operations of the aver- 
age man, the competent business woman, when she married, 
began to wonder why she should be an employee in the busi- 
ness of homemaking instead of a partner. If the women who 
kept on with their jobs after marriage naturally assumed 


ifty-Fifty Cfinance 


By GRACE NIES FLETCHER 
Wood (ut by Herbert Pullinger 


partnership rights, why shouldn’t the woman who was con- 
tributing her potential earning capacity? 

That the services of the wife in the home are actually 
worth in money value the partnership basis moderm women 
are demanding, has been clearly shown. The University of 
Nebraska has estimated that the services of the average 
farm wife for cooking, serving meals, washing and ironing, 
cleaning, care of the sick and of children, helping with the 
milking and care of poultry, sewing and mending and mis- 
cellaneous services, are worth a yearly salary of a little over 
$4000. 

While city women do not have so much manual labor to 
perform, an indication that they are still worthy of their 
hire was given recently when a social-service agency agreed 
to pay the wages of helpers in the home while the wife and 
mother of the family returned to her former job in the de- 
partment for a few weeks. It was found that the cost of hir- 
ing servants to do all the work she had been doing in the 
home exceeded the weekly salary of her husband. In other 
words, she had been contributing more to the family budget in 
real services than her husband had been turning in in money. 

Whether a wife earns a salary outside the home or whether 
she makes her contribution in services in the home does not 
vitally affect the problem. It is the pooling of the resources 
and interests of husband and wife, and not the amount or 
source of money involved, which is important for harmony 
in the home. Upon this equality basis alone can a lasting 
marriage partnership which is more than a mere physical 
attraction be erected. Even the children when they appear 
should be admitted to this firm of “‘Home, Ltd.” 

Most husbands are willing to codperate in home finance 
partnership when they understand the need for it. 

“Just what do you women want now anyway?” de- 
manded the Dartmouth graduate, grinning whimsically at a 
group of us young wives as we all waited for an intercollegiate 
committee meeting to begin. 

“All this business of fifty-fifty finance—didn’t I see some 
college professor quoted as saying that a wife spent eighty 
per cent of her husband’s salary anyway? For food, clothes, 
the kids’ education, and so on, I suppose. Great Scott, do 
you want the other twenty per cent? Why shouldn’t I look 
after our investments, say, while my wife keeps track of the 
price of shoes and beefsteak?’”’ , 

This was red fire to the girl from Vassar. ‘‘ But what if 
you should die?” she burst forth cheerfully. ‘‘What would 
happen to your investments then? Does your wife even 
know what they are?” 

“Please, lady, I’m only thirty-two,”’ pleaded the Dart- 
mouth man. 


“T know. But it is done,” she re 
torted. ‘‘Honestly now, can your wife 
even read the financial page in the nevws- 
paper? Does she know what a ‘bear’ or 
a ‘bull’ market may mean when she sees 
them in the headlines?’”’ 

The Dartmouth man smiled his engaging grin. ‘She'd 
probably think it had something to do with the zoo!” he 
admitted. 

The girl from Vassar snorted. There was no other 
word for it. “If you should die tomorrow,”’ she went 

on inexorably, ‘“what would your wife have to live on? 
You probably haven’t saved enough to put it into a trust 
fund.” 

“Gosh, no.”” The man from New Hampshire was begin- 
ning to look serious. ‘‘I have about a thousand dollars in 
the savings bank and as much more in bonds. The rest 
would be in insurance.”’ 

“For her to invest again?’ asked the Vassar lady. ‘‘ Which 
gold brick do you think she would pick out first? Wouldn't 
it be your fault for not letting her in on your plans for invest- 
ment and teaching her that she couldn’t get twenty-three 
per cent on her money safely, no matter how engaging the 
smile of the salesman who rushed to help her invest her 
money after the funeral? If you’d spend as much time 
teaching her about safety locks for her money and introduc: 
ing her to the family banker as you do picking out your gol! 
balls, I for one would think you would sleep easier in your 
grave—or wherever it is good husbands go.” 


Responsibility for the Future 


1%; gad a wife is extravagant simply because she does not 
understand what her husband’s plans for the future are 
and how much her coéperation may mean to them both. It 
is much easier to save if you know that at the end of ten 
or twenty years you will thus have an independent income 
than it is to scratch together every penny just because you! 
husband tells you to. Incidentally many married women 
would have much less time to fritter away in useless or evel 
harmful amusements if they shared with their husbands the 
responsibility for the future. 

There is another reason why women should help ) lan the 
whole program of home finance. Whisper it softly so that 
the men won’t hear: Some women have better }usines 
heads than their husbands. They are also often better a 
saving. 

“John is the most generous-hearted man in the 
confessed to me recently the wife of a prominent profes- 
sional man, whose name is known on two continents. “!! 
he has a dollar in his pocket and anyone is in trouble, out 
comes the dollar. I like to give, too, but when we were 
first married I didn’t get any chance, for when John g0 
through, I had to hold onto every penny like a puppy 04 
root to make ends meet. 

“He thought there was no use putting anything into the 
savings bank unless we could put in a sizable amount, an! 


world,” 


(Continued on Page 184) 
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Follow these three 


simple steps for one week 
—you will actually see 
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your skin responding: 


| Wring a cloth from 

hot water and hold 
it against the face to 
thoroughly open the 
pores. Then massage 
Woodbury’s Cold 
Cream well into the 
skin with an upward 
itward motion, covering the face and 
with the cream. Notice 
ently it penetrates into the pores 
ns and loosens the embedded dirt 


the roughly 


and dust particles. 

QWith a clean soft 
™ cloth remove the 
surplus cream, always 
with an upward mo- 
tion. Now, wash the 
face and neck thor- 
ough!y with warm 


wate: 
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1d Woodbury’s 
ap, working the creamy lather well 
kin so that it will dissolve and wash 
soiled cream which otherwise would 
1 the pores. Rinse thoroughly with 
ter, then finish with a dash of cold 
i small piece of ice wrapped in one 
, of cloth. 


And now the final 
step. With the tips 
of your fingers, apply 
lightly Woodbury’s 


\N Facial Cream which 
2 tones the skin by sup- 
plying just the right 


amount of natural mois- 

ut loading or clogging the pores. 
‘hing cream is greaseless and gives 
't, velvety texture so much desired. 


tps this new complete Woodbury Facial for one week. After 
your first treatment, you will feel the healthy glow of the awakened, 
Use it regularly thereafter and you, too, will have 
the charm of ‘A skin you love to touch,” 


stimulated skin. 


t, 1927, by The Andrew Jergens Co. 
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THIS NEW, COMPLETE 


WooDBURY 


FOR SEVEN DAYS 
See how quickly your skin will respond—each day 


a little fresher, clearer, more radiantly beautiful | 


Aries ALL, there is no secret in having a radi- 
/ \ antly beautiful complexion. It is the result of 
but one thing—proper daily care, absolute cleanli- 
ness of the pores as well as the surface of the skin. 

But, 

Your facial masseuse will tell you that it is the 
faithful use of cold cream. Your physician will 
recommend pure soap and water. 


“proper daily care”—what 1s it, exactly? 


Really, both are right, for one cleanser supple- 
ments the other. 

And now, in the new Complete Woodbury 
Facial, the use of these two essential cleansers is 
combined in one treatment. 

First, Woodbury’s Cold Cream, a cleansing 
cream that melts at skin temperature, reaching 
every pore, softening and loosening embedded 


dust and dirt particles. Then, Woodbury’s Facial 
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Soap, with its mild, creamy lather, dissolving away 
the soiled cream that remains in the pores, prevent- 
ing blackheads and enlarged pores. And finally, 
Woodbury’s Facial Cream—smooth and greaseless 
—leaving the skin cool and refreshingly moist. 


That is the new Woodbury Facial, approved by 
leading authorities... Just three simple steps, yet 
SO thoroughly tine that you, in your own 
home, can obtain the same results that you would 
expect from the best beauty salons. 


You need only Woodbury’s Facial Soap and the 
Woodbury Creams prepared especially for use 
with it—obtainable at your drug store or toilet 
goods counter. And from the very first, you can 
actually fee/ the difference in your skin. The result 
of absolute cleanliness—a complexion each day a 
little fresher, clearer, more radiantly beautiful. 


RITE today for a trial set of the new 

W Complete Woodbury Facial, con- 

taining enough of the soap and creams for 
seven generous treatments. Notice, from 
day to day, the improvement in the texture 
of your skin. After the first week, use the 
complete Facia/ once or twice a week, keep- 
ing your skin clear and healthy in between 
times with Woodbury’s Facial Soap, as di- 
rected in the booklet around every cake. 
Begin at once to give your skin the proper 
daily care it needs. Send now for your 
trial set, enclosing 25c in stamps or coin. 






7 generous trial set contains enough of the Woodbury 
Facial Soap and Creams for seven new Complete Wood- 
bury Facials. Send the coupon for yours today. 





Tue ANDREW JerGeENs Co. 
1811 Alfred St., Cincinnati, Ohio 








For the enclosed 25c (stamps or coin) please send me the Seven 


















booklet, ““A Skin You Love to Touch.” 


If you live in Canada address The Andrew Jergens Co., 
1811 Sherbrooke St., Perth, Ont. 


Ltd.— 
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Keep 


baby’s clothes 


soft, unshrunken, 
comfortable ~ 


ITTLE clothes can quickly become 
rough, matted and shrunken— 
then they scratch and irritate baby’s 
soft skin, making him fretful, peevish. 


It is washing in ordinary soap— 
flakes, chips or cakes containing in- 
jurious alkali—which makes wee 
clothes, diapers, scratchy and uncom- 
fortable. Alkali is difficult to rinse out 
completely—it clings in an invisible 
powder which irritates and inflames 
wherever it comes in contact with 
your baby’s skin. 


Rubbing his clothes with cake soap 
adds greatly to baby’s discomfort. 
Rubbing mats the sensitive wool fibres, 
making them shrink. Then little shirts 
and bands or socks, bind baby too 
tightly, cause him distress. 


With Lux you do not have to rub. 
Its tissue-thin diamonds contain no 
harmful alkali. 


After washing in pure, mild Lux suds 
all your baby’s clothes are fresh and 
sweet as new—soft, unshrunken, com- 
fortable! Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 












Hundreds of 
thousands of | 
mothers keep | 
baby’s bottles 
clean— safe 


—with Lux! NA 


i. 
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Two hours later Con- 
stance entered Mary 
Crewell’s apartment and 
was immediately clutched 
into a convulsive embrace. 
Mary wept upon her 
friend’s cheek, and then, having released 
her and relapsed into a chair, “You kill 
me!” she sobbed. “I’ve been crying ever 
since I got back from that terrible res- 
taurant. I began crying there.” 

Constance sat opposite her. ‘Did 
you?”’ she said coldly. “‘It seemed to me 
that what I heard was laughter.” 

“Yes, before,” Mary admitted. ‘‘Be- 
fore I saw you. I was laughing then, 
Constance. But I don’t know why you 
accuse me of it as if it were a crime. 
You laugh sometimes, yourself. What’s 
so wrong about my laughing?’”’ 

“Nothing. You know perfectly well 
I didn’t think there was anything wrong 
about it. It’s our duty to be as cheer- 
ful as we can—for the sake of other 
people.” 


RS. CREWELL’S weeping con- 

tinued. “‘Then why did you just 
say you heard me laughing? Why did 
you say it in that accusing tone, Con- 
stance? And you—you held your cross 
out at me!’’ She choked, moaned, 
wiped her eyes with a wet handker- 
chief. “‘In that—in that terrible res- 
taurant you did—you held your cross 
out at me! Wasn’t it because you 
heard me laughing?” 

““Shame on you!’’ Constance drew a 
breath so deep, so indignant that her 
nostrils widened with the inhalation. 
‘‘Shame on you!” 

“What for?”’ 

“For talking like that, trying to cloud 
the issue. You know absolutely why I 
lifted the cross.”’ 

“You had no right to lift it at me, 
Constance.”’ 

“No?” 

‘*“No, you hadn’t!’’ Mary said; and 
she sobbed aloud. When she could 
better control herself, she cleared her 
eyes, temporarily, of tears, and plucked 
up a little spirit. For a moment she 
contrived to look almost defiant. ‘I’ve 
been thinking about you, Constance, 
and about your influence on me, and 
I’m sure I’ve been terribly weak; I’m 
sure I have. I’ve been weak as water 
to let you make me afraid of you; be- 
cause that’s exactly what you’ve done. 
Indeed you have!” 

Constance looked upon her scorn- 
fully. “What a subterfuge! You fall 
from an ideal and because you’re afraid 
to face that, you persuade yourself that 
you're afraid of me!”’ 

“It’s true, though,’’ Mary insisted. 
“I’m not afraid to fall from an ideal; 
all I’m afraid of is you. It isn’t my 
ideal I’m falling from; it’s yours. It 
always was yours; you put it on me in 
the first place, and you’ve kept it there 
ever since by keeping me afraid of you. 
It’s the truth.” 


‘““TURE sophistry!’’ Constance 
leaned forward, speaking sternly. 
‘“‘What power have I to make you 
‘afraid’ of me? What can I do to harm 
you or punish you—if I wished to?”’ 

“You know perfectly well,” the un- 
happy lady returned. “You have the 
power to make me think I’m doing 
something wrong when it’s only some- 
thing you don’t want me to!” 

“What!” 

“Tt’s perfectly true, Constance. You 
could always do that to me and you al- 
ways have done it to me! And I’ve always 
known I was a fool to let you do it—and 
yet I can’t help from letting you do it. 
Oh, dear! It’s so strange! There I sat and 
I knew I was doing the right thing, yet I 
knew you could make me think it was the 
wrong thing! And yet in spite of it all, 
there’s something in me that knows all the 
time that you, yourself, don’t know what’s 
right and what’s wrong, and don’t care! 
All you care about is what you want to 


(onstance and (sonstancy 


(Continued from Page 5) 


do, and you could always make yourself 
believe that what you want to do is the 
‘right.’ And you put that on me too! 
What you want me to do is the ‘right’; 
what you don’t want me to do is the 
‘wrong.’ 

“Oh, dear! I think I’m crazy to let you 
have such influence with me; but the 
very minute I saw you in that awful res- 
taurant I knew what was coming!” 

















The ‘Patchwork | 
| Quilt 
By ANNE LLoyp 


N PATCHWORK is my gar- 
den set: 

Quilted with rows of mignonette, 

And stitched with colored threads 
that wear 

The merriest haphazard air. 


Zinnias crimson, pink and pied 
Appear like ginghams gaily dyed; 
And ragged sailors make a show 
| Like remnants of blue calico. 


A score of scarlet poppies spread 

Their vividness like Turkey red, 

While drifts of pale phlox catch 
the light 

Like linen, soft and snowy white. 


| Calendulas with orange floss | 
Embroider monograms across 

The grass; and pansies add a line 
Of purple edging, fair and fine. | 


Both sun and rain have helped to 
sew 
These scraps together in a row, 
And moonlight and the starshave | 
spilt | 
| Their shining magic on this quilt. | 
| So I am sure in her wide bed 
Beneath it, Earth is comforted. 











She clutched her sodden little wad of 
handkerchief upon her small reddened 
nose and, growing limper in her deep 
chair, gave herself strickenly to weeping. 
Constance, breathing deeply and rapidly 
was for some moments unable to obtain 
enough mastery of her own emotion to 
speak, and when she did, it was in a voice 
husky with resentment. 

“‘ After all these years of anguish, that’s 
how well you know me!” 

““Yes, it is!”” Mary sobbed. “I believe 
it! I believe every word of it!” 


“T deny myself nothing 
then, do I? I live just as | 
want to live, do I?” 

“Yes, you do!”’ 

Constance looked at her 
fiercely and discharged 
from between set teeth the significant 
name: ‘‘George Grier!”’ 

But Mary failed to receive this chal- 
lenge well. “Oh, what do I care how you 
treat your old George Grier!” 

“You listen to me!’’ Constance cried, 
“Don’t you suppose I could let myself 
care for him if I were willing to fall from 
an ideal? Do you think I live up to that 
ideal at no cost? Do I want to hurt him 

as I do? You charge me with doing 

what I ‘want’ to! Why do I want to 
live up to this consecration of my life to 
the dead when the other thing would 
make me ten thousand times happier ?”’ 


“TT WOULDN'T,” the weeping lady 

moaned; ‘“‘you’d do the other 
thing the minute you really believed it 
would make you happier! You got us 
both to believing we were superior to 
widows that married again, and for a 
long time I suppose I got as much 
pleasure out of that as you did, until 


eee 


Constance inter- 
Pleasure!’ Is that 
your word for it? Sometimes you're 
horrible —just horrible!”’ 

But Mary paid no attention. ‘Until 
I saw I was only a subjugated little 
fool!’’ she went on. *‘ And when I really 
got away from you into a healthful out- 
door life, as I did at last this summer, 
I knew you’d half hypnotized me all 
this time, Constance Lyttle, into doing 
what you like to do because it gives you 
the most satisfaction. I was terribly 
afraid of getting back under your in- 
fluence again, and that’s why I didn’t 
let you know I was coming home. The 
instant I saw you in that ghastly res- 
taurant I knew what was going to hap- 
pen. I knew you were going to make 
me believe I’m a lost soul for caring 
about him.” 

“You confess it!’’ Constance ex- 
claimed. ‘‘You admit you do care 
about him!”’ 

“Yes, I do! What have you just 
admitted? Didn’t you say not two 
minutes ago that you care about your 
old George Grier?”’ 

““No,”’ Constance answered proudly. 
“T asked you if it cost me no sacrifice 
not to let myself care for him.” 

“There isn’t a nickel’s worth o’ dif- 
ference,’’ Mary whimpered; “‘and down 
in your heart you know it just as well 
as you knew what you were doing when 
you lifted that cross at me.”’ And here 
her tears again became copious. “Just 
when I was having such a nice time! 
I was happy! Oh, dear —oh, dear! 
What kind of woman must ‘he think | 
am? Do you suppose I could go on 
eating and laughing after you’d done 
such a thing to me?”’ 


Pleasure!’”’ 


rupted loudly. 


“CO THAT'S all that troubles y 
You're crying because you didi 
give a man a good time at lunch!” 
“T’m not! I’m crying because you 
took such a cruel way to make me give 
him up.” 
“Yes; your tears are all for that 
none for the dead.’’ Constance rov-, 
and her slender fingers, in black glov«s, 
met tremulously upon her cross aiid 
pressed it upon her breast. ‘“‘I’ll le: 
you; but first I want you to give me tl:at 
cross you wear.”’ She held forth a shaking 
hand. ‘‘Give it to me. I’ll carry them 
both!” 

“You're cruel !’’ Mary cried, and shra:i 
back in her chair. ‘“‘ You’re wicked!” 

“Give me your cross. I have a rigit 
to it.” 

“How have you a right to it?” 

“He was my husband’s friend; I cn 
dedicate myself to his forgotten memory 


(Continued on Page 47) 
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ROLLED STOCKINGS 
with Debutantes of 1927 


Everybody wants to see the stars of 
“Fascinating Youth” again, so here’s 
another with the same faces and some 
new ones. With Louise Brooks, James 
Hall and the Debutantes of 1927. 
Directed by Richard Rossen. 


You don’t know 
what you're missing, 


OU-—the one-in-a-thousand who “never 

goes to pictures” or who goes, but not 
often enough—you don’t know what you’re 
missing! But we do, we “regulars” who 
wouldn’t miss a Paramount picture for 
anything, we know! Romance, adventure, 
excitement, mystery, mirth—all the things 
that make life worth while —that’s what 
you're missing ! 








Esther Ralston in TEN 
MODERN ‘COMMANDMENTS } 


Esther Ralston explains the code of the 
modern jazz girl and shows how it 
works. Directed by Dorothy Arzner. 

























Raymond Griffith in 4 | 
WEDDING BILLS “‘//, 


The high-hat comedian as a bachelor 
who goes to no end of trouble to elude 
marriage, but finally falls, in spite of 
himself. With Ford Sterling and an all- 
star cast. Directed by Erle Kenton. 















al “The Year’s Greatest Melodrama” 


BEAU GESTE 


rbert Brenon’s Production of the 
el by P. C. Wren, now in its 11th 
month at the Criterion, New York. 
‘ith RONALD COLMAN (by arrange- 
nt with Samuel Goldwyn), Noah 
“cery and all-star cast. Coming soon! 




















Coming Soon! The Twice-A-Week 
PARAMOUNT NEWS 


Backed by the resources of the largest 
motion picture organization on earth 
and produced under the direction of 
Emanuel Cohen, acknowledged the 
world’s foremost news-reel expert. 
Ask your Theatre Manager to book it. 











Pd afi 
OLD IRONSIDES 
Produced by James Cruze from the 
story by Laurence Stallings, now in its 
7th month at the Rivoli, New York. 
With Wallace Beery, Esther Ralston, 


George Bancroft, Charles Farrell and 
Johnnie Walker. Coming soon! 





| THE WORLD AT HER FEET 

































The Paramount Building NS 
andTheatre,TimesSquare, € | it 
is one of the show-spots of 
New York. See it on your 


next visit 


G 












And more so today than ever because 
there are more good pictures than ever, 
as any Paramount “fan” can tell you. 
Just around the corner from everywhere 
is a theatre that plays Paramount Pic- 
tures regularly. Show this issue of the 
Journal to the manager, ask him for the 
dates, and see them all—you don’t know 


what you’re missing! 


e 


CHILDREN OF DIVORCE 


A sensational expose of the jazz or- 
phans of today, from Owen Johnson's 
novel and “Red Book” serial. A Frank 
Lloyd Production, with Gary Cooper, 


Florence Vidor in Einar Hanson and Norman Trevor. 





Florence Vidor, aristocrat of the screen, 
fights her way to the heights of fame 
only to make an amazing discovery! 
A love story with a tremendous appeal 
toall women. Directed by Luther Reed. 





Gary Cooper in 
ARIZONA BOUND 


¢ The first of the Paramount Westerns 
; : ’ ____-., starring Gary Cooper, the new screen 
Coming Soon! 7 ) “find.” With Betty Jewel and an all- 
14 star cast. Directed by John Waters. 

























PARAMOUNT COMEDIES A, 
and PARAMOUNT NOVELTIES. Only a 2% eae 
now can you see short features of the Ag ny & 






same high standard set by Paramount 
in feature pictures. Coming in August 
—ask your Theatre Manager now to 
book the complete Paramount program 
this Fall—news, comedy and feature. 

















METROPOLIS 
“Amazing! Totally different from any- _ 
thing the sereen has seen before—by © 
all means see it.” N. Y. World. A 
ay Paramount-UFA Production. Directed ' 
dio ig by Fritz Lang, adapted by Channing 
THE ROUGH RIDERS Pollock. 


The story of a boy, a regiment and a 
nation, produced by Victor Fleming 
from the story by Hermann Hagedorn. 
Now in its 4th big month at the Geo. 
M. Cohan Theatre, New York. With 
Noah Beery, Charles Farrell, George 
Bancroft, Charles Emmett Mack, 
Mary Astor and Frank Hopper. 

















it’s a Paramount Picture 
it’s the best show in town! 


























It’s walked on, 





ROM before breakfast to bedtime a parade 

of feet passes over a living-room floor. 
When the early sun streams in, the playing feet 
of children scamper from corner to corner. 
Hurried, heedless feet of grown-ups continually 
pass in and out. And sometimes late into the 
night, the sliding, scraping feet of dancers keep 
time—on the living-room floor. 

Such a floor is usually worked to a premature 
old age. Even a housewife’s “Don'ts” won't 
save it. What can be done? 

Just this: Install a modern 
floor that laughs at wear, that 
has no cracks to show dust and 
dirt, that never needs refinishing 
—a good-looking, long-lasting 
floor of Armstrong’s Linoleum. 


PLAIN «x JASPE ~ INLAID ~ ARABESQ ~ PRINTED 


Armstrong’s 


Linoleum 
Jor every floor in the house 
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This floor is Armstrong’s Gray Jaspé Linoleum No. 15 


iving-room floor works 


The living-room shown above has such 
a floor. This Armstrong Floor is as per- 
manent a part of the room as the walls, 
woodwork, and windows, for every square 
inch of it is firmly cemented in place over 
builders’ deadening felt. 

Its surface is smooth, and, to all appear- 
ances, seamless. Twice a year it is thoroughly 
waxed and polished. It is dry-mopped on 
cleaning days, but never scrubbed. It should retain 
its original beauty for a lifetime. 

What is this beauty? A visit to a good 
department, furniture, or linoleum store will 
tell you. There you will see all the latest de- 
signs in Armstrong’s Linoleum—designs that 
















Left—Inexpensive printed 
design No. 8082 


Below—Moderate priced 
inlaid design No. 3147 


sixteen hours a day 


played on, 
danced on. Yet if your floor 
is Armstrong’s Linoleum, you 
need never worry about wear 


decorators approve as correct for the finest of 
homes. The Circle A trade-mark on the gray 
burlap back assures you of Armstrong’s genuine 
cork linoleum. 


Explained in new book 


Hazel Dell Brown’s new book, “The Attractive 
Home—How to Plan Its Decoration,’ tells 
you the complete story of modern lino'cum 
floors. It contains many tastefully decorated 
rooms illustrated in full color. Its “Decor: :or's 
Data Sheet” will help you plan your |ome 
decoration. This book also brings you an 
unusual offer of personal service. Sent anyw here 
in the United States for 10 cents (in Canada, 
20 cents). Address Armstrong 
Cork Co., Linoleum Div:sion, 
2624 Mary Street, Lancast«*, Pa 


+ y ¥ 


Look for the 


A floor of Armstrong’s Linoleum can 
fl f g ciRcle A 


be laid in an average size room, SAY! iarhon 
12 x 15, for from $30 to $95, depending th: burlap bork 
on which one of the many patterns or 

grades you select and the way it is laid. A 
The best method is to have your floor 
permanently cemented in place over 

builders’ deadening felt. 
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Constance said, trembling more and 
“You have forgotten him; you 
forgotten everything. You’ve for- 
n the pledge you took with me; 
ve forgotten what you felt when you 
tos it. You’ve forgotten the blackness, 
anc the light that came to us from on 
hict when we swore to those two, who had 
been all the light in the world to us, that 
we would live only in their light forever, 
' that we would be true. You’ve for- 
and you are going to be untrue; 
~ou have no longer any right to wear that 

cross. Give it to me!” 
No! No!’ Mary shrank away from 

her. “I won't!” 
You must,’’ Constance said; and her 
trembling still increased. ‘I’ve come to 
m it from you and you’ve got to give 
it tome. I have a right to both burdens, 
id you have none to either. I can carry 
m, for I am not a light woman.’ 


“ THAT, Mary Crewell sprang to her 
“\ feet, electrified into a kind of fury. 
“You dare call me a light woman?” 

‘Give me that cross.” 

“Never!” 

“You can’t keep it now.” 

“T can!’ Mary cried, and suddenly 
threw her arms about her tragic friend, 
sobbing brokenly. “I sent him away. 
Don’t you see? I told him it was no 
use. I told him in the taxi after we left— 
after we left that ———’’ She wept con- 
vulsively before she could go on. ‘That 
horrible restaurant! He’s gone back West. 
He was—I think he was disgusted. I 
think he just thinks I’m a fool. I told 
him I couldn’t see him any more. I knew 
I couldn’t—not after you lifted your cross 
at me. What I’ve been saying to you 

it was just reaction. I couldn’t give 
im up without a little reaction—a little 
bitterness, Constance. I just had to take a 

ttle of it out on somebody—on you! I’m 
not lig ht I haven’t forgotten. Never! 
Never! We’ll go on together, as we always 
have, true to our pledge and true to them, 
and to the brightness that came upon us 
when we promised each other what we 
did. We'll keep the pledge forever, dear— 
only say that you forgive me!” 

It was an exhausting hour for them 
both; and when Mrs. Lyttle arrived, in 
her closed automobile, at her own door in 
Greenwich, just with the fall of the dark 
that evening, her nervous strength was not 
yet recuperated. She felt herself far from 
competent to meet the caller who awaited 
her in her library, a maid informed her; 
but after a moment of hesitation she 
sighed deeply and went to a mirror that 
hung near by in the hall. She examined 
her reflection sadly but critically, turning 
her head from side to side; and then, fac- 
in herself intently, applied a little powder 
from a black metal box she carried in a 

it black leather bag. Meanwhile she 

doubting the wisdom of a decision to 
en to the gentleman who awaited her; 
e emotion, after a day of emotion, 
it be too much for her strength, she 
d. : 


[EK mirror strengthened her a little. 
(hroughout her deepest suffering she 
always taken some pleasure in the 
vledge that she was beautiful; and, in 
‘ting her life to denial, she had found a 
faction in knowing that she withheld 
was ardently sought of her. George 

: was the most ardent and the most 
istent of those who sought it; and she 

C4 not wish him to stop seeking, though 
id no intention ever to stop with- 
‘ing what he sought. But her interview 
i‘) her mother had given her a premoni- 
lion that George meant to force a climax, 
anc her subsequent struggle with Mary 
Crowell had left her flaccid. She was not 
in good condition, she knew, to face the 
coincidence of a third conflict in so short a 
Space of time. Nevertheless, she walked 
the hall and entered the library 
‘Way in spite of her perfect foreknowl- 
edve that she was going to weep again be- 


Dov n 


lore she came out of it. 


The gentleman seated near the twin- 
kling fireplace, opposite the door, rose as 
she came in; but said nothing until she 
sank mournfully into a chair across the 
wide marble hearth. He kept his steady 
blue eyes upon her in the alert, firm look 
of aman who approaches a crisis and faces 
it with determination, however insecure. 
its outcome may be. “Your expression 
isn’t very happy,” he said. ‘‘Is that the 
effect of hearing that I was waiting to see 
you?” 

“I’m tired,” she answered. ‘‘ But I don’t 
know why you should make that special 
comment upon my expression.’”’ She 
smiled pathetically up at him, as he stood 
leaning against the chimney piece. ‘‘I’m 
not widely known as a very happy- 
looking woman, George.” 





"INO} 
wholly share your mother’s point of view 
about that. She believes you’d be badly 
upset if people got the impression that you 
were anything except melancholy. 

“You've been talking with my mother 
lately, haven’t you?” 


said Mr. Grier. ‘‘But I don’t 


“Yes; last evening.” 

“T thought it probable. I had a painful 
luncheon with her today, and you were her 
subject.”” Constance uttered a wearily 
ironic sound, like laughter. ‘She was 
really warning me on your behalf.”’ 

**What did she say?” 

“T think,’’ Mrs. Lyttle said slowly, ‘‘I 
think she meant to warn me that you are 
growing so discontented with being my 
friend that you may be about to relinquish 
the privilege. That appeared to be her 
meaning; and, as you say you’ve been 
talking to her, I might draw the conclu- 
sion that she’d gathered something of the 
sort from you. Did she?” 

“‘T don’t know,” he said. “‘I don’t know 
what she gathered. I know what I said to 
her.” 

“What was it?”’ 


SAID I didn’t believe you were ex- 
actly the sort of person she seems to 
think you are.” 

“Indeed? What ‘sort of person’ did 
you get the impression my mother thinks 
Iam?” 

He shook his head, smiling ruefully. 
“You said your luncheon with her was 
‘painful’; I imagine you have the same 
impression of what she thinks of you that 
I have, Constance; but I’ve just told you 
I didn’t agree with her. If I did, I doubt 
if I’d be here.” 

“‘Indeed?’’ Constance said; and the 
spark in her eyes grew ruddier. ‘‘That is, 
you mean that if you shared her opinion 
of me you wouldn’t be here now—or at 
any other time?”’ 

Her tone was challenging and danger- 
ous; but he was not daunted, and laughed 
sadly. ‘Of course if I said ‘Yes’ to that, 
I know where you’d tell me to go. When 
grown people quarrel they say just the 
same things that children do, only they 
say them in a different way. If we were 
twelve years old and I told you that I’d 
never play with you any more if I decided 
to adopt somebody else’s poor opinion of 
you don’t you think you’d say in effect 
just what you'll say now, under the same 
circumstances?” 

“Then I’m to understand that you may 
adopt my mother’s poor opinion of me, 
and that, having adopted it, you aren’t 
going to play with me any more?” 

“Not at all,’ he said. “You aren’t go- 
ing to make me adopt her opinion.”’ 


“How kind of you to say so!” 

He paid no attention to this plainly hos- 
tile interjection, but continued: ‘‘ Your 
mother was very gloomy about my pros- 
pects for this afternoon. She wanted me 
to wait a little longer; she thought there 
might be more chance ‘es 

But Constance interrupted him, lifting 
her hand in a gesture of protest. ‘‘ Wait, 
please! I told you I’m rather tired, 
George; I’ve had some hard things to do 
today—and I’ve done them. You say my 
mother was gloomy about your ‘prospects 
for this afternoon.’ I don’t know what 
you’re talking about. If you’d ex- 
plain i 








T’S very simple,”’ he said; and then, 

after drawing a deep breath quickly, he 
went on, with every outward appearance 
of coolness: “I told your mother she was 
wrong in thinking your vanity to blame. 
You keep up this habit of mourning out of 
sheer stubborn vanity in it, she thinks— 
as of course you know she does. She 
thinks you’re fonder of your pride in your 
own suffering than you could possibly be 
of any suffering fellow being. That is, she 
thinks you don’t care how much I suffer, 
and that you intend to go on sacrificing 
me forever to your habit of mourning, be- 
cause your admiration of it in yourself has 
become the great thing in your life.’’ 

“Oh!” The figure of Constance had 
straightened in her chair as he spoke, and 
now she uttered a sharp outcry; her 
hands, still in their black gloves, clenched 
together tightly in her lap. “‘Goon!’’ she 
said. “‘Go on—if you dare to!” 

“Yes; I dare,’”’ Mr. Grier returned in an 
even voice, though his color heightened. 
“T told your mother that although there 
was an appearance of truth in what she 
said, I wouldn’t believe it until I put you 
to the test. I told her I’d either prove it or 
disprove it this afternoon.” 

“That’s what you’re here for?” 

“Yes.” 

“How kind you are!” 
told you I’m tired; 
hausted ia 

“You don’t seem so to me,”’ he inter- 
rupted with a little grimness. ‘‘ You’re 
speaking in a fairly vigorous tone.” 

“Oh, dear me!”’ She sank back in her 
chair, unclenched her hands and fluttered 
one of them at him impatiently. ‘Go 
ahead, if you’ve got to! I can stand it. 
What is it you feel you have to prove or 
disprove?” 

““Whether or not you are as lost in self- 
admiration as your mother believes you 
are. She thinks you’ll throw me on the 
altar before it and burn me up. I don’t 
think you will. But you have the choice, 
Constance. I decided 

“Oh, say at, sav it! 
“What is it you want?” 


she said. “I’ve 
I’m emotionally ex- 








she interrupted. 


E CAME several steps nearer to her, 
looking down upon her gravely. 
““You’ve got to choose before I leave your 
house today—within the next few min- 
utes, Constance.” 
“What have I ‘got to choose’?”’ 
*“Whether you'll marry me or burn us 
both up on your altar.”’ 
“Oh, I’m on the altar, too, am I?”’ she 
cried. ‘‘I sacrifice myself with you, do I?”’ 
“Yes, I think so.” 
‘“‘Isn’t that a little complacent of you?”’ 
“No,” he said quietly. “I’d be a very 
king-fool of modesty if I didn’t know you 
care a good deal about me; but I won’t 
plead with you to spare yourself. If you 
sacrifice yourself to yourself, that’s your 
affair; what I’m here to ask you is 
whether or not you’re going to spare me. 
Your mother hoped I’d still be patient 
with you, she said. Well, patience is a 
noble quality; but when it lasts longer 
than five years it’s in danger of becoming 
absurd. Nota few people are laughing at 
me, I think, and I can stand that; but 
I don’t want to become absurd to myself. 
You’ve got the choice before you, Con- 
stance.” 
‘“What choice? Will you please be defi- 
nite?”’ 
(Continued on Page 49) 





BRILLO 





Clean aluminum 
quicker! 


Enjoy the gratifying freedom made 
possible by Brillo—the soft fibre 
lubricated pads and polisher. You 
can clean your aluminum and kitch- 
en ware quicker—and rest sooner. 
And Brillo makes it so simple to 
clean china, glassware, cutlery; 
stoves, tubs, sinks; copper, brass, 
nickel; windows, floors, woodwork. 
Many other uses. There is no waste 
—and a welcome saving of work, 
time, money and—hands. No effort, 
no brushes, no rags, no lye, no 
powder. The lathered pads peawens 
scratching. Try Brilloand know wh 

160,000,000 packages havelioonsiiit 


BRILLO.GUARANTEE 


A new aluminum or other cooking utensil 
Gee Li ear BRILLO fails to clean. 

LLO is sold at Woolworth, Kresge, 
Kae McCrory and all 10 and 25¢c stores; 
and at leading department, hardware aoe | 
grocery stores. 


Send this 
coupon— 
get the 
proof! 


Brillo Mfg. Co., Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


10c enclosed. Send generous trial package of Brillo. 
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Dealer. te 
L.H.J. 6-27 
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Stay Young with Your Daughter 


As scores of mothers do by keeping that schoolgirl complexion, 
the result of natural ways in skin care. The daily rule to follow: 





' HE present generation recognizes charm 
1 only in Youth; with every daughter wish- 
ing, in her heart, for er mother to retain, above 
all things, her youthful allure. 


4 Youth is charm, and youth lost is charm 
lost, as every woman instinctively realizes. 


To keep youth, keep the skin clean 
and the pores open. Banish artificial 
ways in skin care. Natural ways are best. 


Most mothers know how true that is. And 
those who are wise in modern beauty methods 
know too that natural ways in skin care are the 
most effective known for holding back the 
hands of time. 


Use soap, but be sure it is a soap made 
basically for use on the face. Others 
2% may prove harsh. That is why, largely 
on expert advice, women the world over 
choose Palmolive for facial use. That means soap and water —a clean skin, 
tS (wee pores cleansed regularly of age-inviting accumu- 
lations. Beauty experts advise it. Skin spe- 
cialists urge it—but always, of course, with the 


Right Kind of Soap. That is the important point. 


















The rule to follow if guarding a good 
complexion is your goal 
So, largely on expert advice, more and more 
thousands of women turn to the balmy lather 
of Palmclive, used this way. 
Wash your face gently with soothing 


Palmolive Soap, massaging the lather softly 
Retail 


Price 


1 C Palmolive Soap is untouched by human hands until 
you break the wrapper—it is never sold unwrapped 


3515 


into the skin. Rinse thoroughly, first with warm 
water, then with cold. If your skin is inclined 
to be dry, apply a touch of good cold cream 
—that is all. 


Do this regularly, and particularly in the 
evening. Use powder and rouge if you wish. 
But never leave them on overnight. ‘hey 
clog the pores, often enlarge them. Black: eads 
and disfigurements often follow. They :nust 
be washed away. 


Avoid this mistake 


Do not use ordinary soaps in the treai-nent 
given above. Do not think any green so: », of 
one represented as of olive and palm c's, is 
the same as Palmolive. 


And it costs but 10c the cake! So littl: that 
millions let it do for their bodies what ii does 
for their faces. Obtain a cake today. Ther. note 
the amazing difference one week makes. The 
Palmolive-Peet Co., Chicago, Ill. 


KEEP THAT SCHOOLGIRL COMPLEXION 
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a no wonder you enjoy it!” 
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“Yes,” he said gently. “Will you give 
me your promise, now, to marry me?” 

“Tf I won’t, what then?” 

“Then I’m going to keep away from 
you-—permanently. I hope in time I’ll be 
able to care for someone else; there’s no 
reason I shouldn’t, and I think it might 
happen. But anyhow I'll take the decisive 
step that removes us from each other’s 
lives from now on.” 

“Unless I promise—‘within the next 
few minutes’—to marry you!” 

“Yes,” 

“So that’s what your friendship comes 
to!’ she said with a bitterness that even 
in the firelight made lines visible at each 
side of her pretty mouth. “I suppose it’s 
a trite enough thing to say, and no doubt 
other women have had to say it pretty 
often. When we take the hard road and 
won't do the easy thing, the luxurious 
thing, men say to us, ‘Very well! We 
abandon you! We leave you!’ How curi- 
ous that is!’”? She mused sadly, her eyes 
upon the fire. ‘The same thing exactly — 
the same abandonment—happening to 
two women in one day, for the same 
thing!’’ She looked up at him. “The 
other’s my dearest friend, Mary Crewell.”” 


Bh SORRY; but I can’t be very in- 
terested or sympathetic about her. I 
share your mother’s feeling about her, 
I’m afraid: I don’t think her influence 
upon you is helpful.” 

“Not helpful to you, you mean, don’t 
you? When you tell me that if I choose 
the hard road, you’ll leave me to walk it 
friendless and alone ——’’ 

He was troubled, and showed that he 
was. “That isn’t fair,’’ he protested. 
“You're not stating the fact fairly.” 

“Why not?” She rose, and stood con- 
fronting him. ‘“‘ Why isn’t it the fact? It’s 
exactly what you’ve just said.” 

“No vil 

“Tt is!’’ she cried. “If I keep the troth 
I swore to keep forever with the dead, I 
can’t have you for a friend; unless I con- 
sent to be false to that, you leave me. 
You give me the choice, asking me to be 
ignoble; and, if I won’t, then I shan’t 
have a friendly hand to make the lonely 
road a little less lonely—you’ll make me 
walk it alone indeed! Very well, I’ll walk 
it alone then.”’ She lifted her proud head 
and with tears gathering brilliantly upon 
her beautiful eyes. ‘‘“You can go,” she 
said. ‘‘See that you do keep away from 
me, after giving me such a choice!” 

He was incredulous and dismayed. 
“You can’t mean it,” he said. “I can’t 
believe it of you.” 

“You can’t?” 

“No.” And suddenly, though he grew 
pale, there was indignation in his own 
voice. “But if you do sacrifice me like 
this the thing’s proved.” 

“What’s proved?” 

“Your mother’s view of you. That 
you'll sacrifice anything on earth to your 
artistic grief!” 

‘To my what?”’ she exclaimed, and her 
Wet eyes grew larger as she stared at him. 
“What did you say? Say that again!” 

“t will,” he returned in as sharp a tone 
as her own. “You're deliberately sacrific- 
ing me to an artistic grief. You're living 
up to your sense of the picturesque; and 
thats all. I believe it now—you’ve 
proved it’s true.” 

_ You dare?” she cried fiercely. ‘‘ You 
care to say such a thing to me?” 


“\TONSENSE!” he said. “It only 
+ “needed daring while I had some- 
thing at stake, and now I haven’t, because 
you ve settled it. You’ve made the truth 
clear to me at last.” And upon this, he 
Stepped close to her and touched the cross 
upon her breast. ‘‘ That’s your mourning,” 
he said. “Edged with platinum!” 
_ Constance cried out, stepping back 
from him, desecrated; but he was not 
alraid of her now, and meant to say what 
he would. “Platinum on a cross!” he 
said. “Specially designed. Very rich ef- 


She stared at him helplessly, her wide 
eyes opening still wider; and her expres- 
sion became one of amazement and terror. 

He turned abruptly and walked toward 
the door. ‘‘Good-by,”’ he said. 

“You ——’”’ she gasped; but could say 
no more, for her condition was lamentable; 
the unfortunate lady, thrice insulted in the 
same manner in the one day, had become 
desperate. When the unbearable point of 
torture is reached, the sufferer will do 
anything to obtain release; and Mrs. 
Lyttle’s anguish had reached the unbear- 
able point. From her mother, at noon, she 
had borne almost as much as she could; 
and she had come away from the ordeal 
with Mary Crewell triumphant, but 
weakened by the misgivings that always 
disturb a conqueror’s heart—those under- 
mining fears that the conquered may have 
had a just cause. 


ER mother, and then her dearest friend, 

and now her lover, all charged her with 
the same crime; they hammered and beat 
upon her so cruelly hard that at last her 
long steadfastness began to be shaken. 
Could it be true that her sacrificial devo- 
tion to a noble ideal was a devotion merely 
to her own happiness in being unhappy? 
Worst of all, her lover challenged the very 
genuineness of her unhappiness. His 
hideous phrases rang in her ears: “ Ar- 
tistic grief!” “Mourning edged with 
platinum!”’ The injustice of them scalded 
her, for whatever might be true, at least 
she did not deserve such horrible words as 
these; she had borne a thousand sorrows, 
sorrow was her daily lot; but that a man 
who loved her could believe her sorrow 
































merely artistic—picturesque!—went be- 
yond the endurable. Furious, confused, 
agonized, she determined that he should 
not leave her house believing such a thing 
of her. 


E HAD paused near the door. “ Any- 
thing more?” he asked, checked by 
the monosyllable she uttered. 

““Come back here,”’ she said huskily. 

“What for?”’ he asked, not moving. 

“Because I want to talk to you.” 

“No,” he said. “‘There’s only one con- 
dition upon which you can talk to me any 
more.” 

“Tf I promise to marry you?” 

“Fea,” 

“You heap insults and abuse upon me,” 
she said, beginning to speak quite rap- 
idly. 

“You call me a poser, and mock me with 
‘artistic grief’ and ‘mourning edged with 
platinum’! You sneer and rail and accuse; 
and the only condition upon which I am 
allowed to defend myself is that I first 
promise to marry you!” 

“Yes,” he answered. ‘Because it’s the 
only thing that would convince me, or 
convince anyone who had a little sense left 
in him. There absolutely isn’t anything 
else that could prove my insults untrue. 
If you sacrifice me, they are true; if you 
marry me, they aren’t. Well, you’ve 
sacrificed me, and so they aretrue. There’s 
no other way out of it in the world; and 
that’s all.” 

He turned again to the door; but she 
stamped her foot. “You come back 
here!” 


“ec Why? ” 

“Come back here!” she said fiercely. 
“T told you to come back here!”’ Then, 
as he slowly moved nearer her, her per- 
plexed and furious eyes were again 
brightly suffused. ‘‘The two people in 
this world most brutal to me are my 
mother and you, who say you love me. Of 
all the world, you two have the lowest 
opinion of me, and yours—yours is lower 
than hers. Well, you  shan’t—you 
shan’t ——’’ Her breathing had become 
agitated and audible, and her speech was 
impeded by a sob. “ You shan’t keep that 
opinion of me!” 

“But I can’t help keeping it.” 

““You’ve—you’ve got to,” she insisted; 
and in her confusion the one thing clear to 
her was that by any means whatever she 
must somehow make him change his 
wicked opinion of her; all other things 
had become unimportant to her. ‘Oh, 
heaven!”’ she sobbed. ‘Don’t you see— 
don’t you see how easy—how infinitely 
easy it would be to do what you want me 
to? Don’t you see why its very easiness 
is the reason I can’t do it? Don’t you see 
you would be an escape for me from the 
hardness of my life? Don’t you see I’m 
doing the higher thing in refusing you?” 


E SHOOK his head stubbornly. “No. 
I only see that you’re sacrificing me 
to a cross—a cross edged with platinum.” 

At this final unkindness she lifted both 
hands in a gesture of ultimate protest. “I 
can’t stand it!’’ she said desperately. ‘I 
just can’t! You’ve got to take it back!” 
And then, as she understood completely 
that there was indeed only one way to 
make him do so, her uplifted hands 
descended waveringly upon his shoulders. 
“Heaven help us!” she gasped, and, in 
utter exhaustion, she relapsed into the 
suddenly illuminated gentleman’s willing 
arms. 

““You’ve got to promise me not to speak 
of it—not to a living soul,”’ she sobbed; 
and at the moment she was not acutely 
aware of her motive in making this stipu- 
lation. She was conscious that somewhere 
there was a good reason for it; but her 
mind had been so wholly engaged with her 
single determination to make Mr. Grier 
change his opinion that she could not 
recall, just then, what the reason was. 

She knew it was important, however, 
and instinctively pressed the point of 
secrecy. ‘‘Nobody must know,” she in- 
sisted tearfully; “‘nobody at all. Not till 
we get it over. Promise me?”’ 

He promised with hearty readiness, and 
drawing back to look triumphantly at this 
long-awaited prize, now granted him, he 
perceived with comprehension that her ex- 
pression was one of preoccupied embar- 
rassment. But in his fond interpretation 
of her mood he flattered himself a little; 
his hard-won lady was not thinking of him 
just then. Asif it were an apparition there 
slowly began to gather shape and color 
from the firelight a picture out of recent 
memory; and before her disturbed eyes it 
took its place in the room just above and 
beyond her lover’s shoulder. It was a pic- 
ture of two happy people looking fondly 
upon each other across a little table in a 
restaurant—one of them a fair young 
woman in gray, with gardenias beside a 
cross upon her breast, the other a tall 
Western person, who by this time must 
be irretrievably upon a railway train, and 
happy no more. 


ONSTANCE gasped. At just the 

wrong moment, the most critical mo- 
ment in her life, she had utterly forgotten 
Mary Crewell. 

But there was not a possible thing in the 
world to be done about it. Matters some- 
times do reach that strange pass, appar- 
ently of their own accord, when the most 
innocent persons involved in them are 
ruthlessly deprived of any plausible ex- 
culpation whatever. So finally Constance 
said, with deepening embarrassment, “As 
soon as we can have it over, don’t you 
think perhaps we’d better go abroad for a 
time—at least until things get straight- 
ened out a little?” 
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A BETTER WAY 





ever new by washing 
them the Borax way. 
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. —_— dinner cloths of damask, 
embroidered runners and doilies, dainty 
lace-inserted tea cloths. These treasures 
of the linen closet are a delight to every 
hostess. Let us tell you how to launder 
these lovely linen things in safety ... and 
why the Borax way is really a better way. 

Hard rubbing harms the fabric. Soak 
in cold water with 2 tablespoonfuls of 20 
Mule Team Borax to the gallon. It 
whitens—loosens the dirt and makes 
rubbing unnecessary. 

Then prepare a hot sudsy water, adding 
1 tablespoonful of Borax to each gallon 
before the soap. Borax softens the water 
and causes the soap to give 3 to § times 
more suds. Wash by squeezing the suds 
through the fibres. 

Put through a hot and then a cold 
rinse. Borax in the rinse water takes the 
place of bluing. It whitens the linens and 
removes every trace of soap which so 
often causes “yellowing.” Dry in the sun, 
sprinkle and then iron—first on the wrong 
side, then on the right. 

Not only in the washing of fine linens 
but in your general home laundry work 
you will find Borax a tremendous help. 
It softens water, aids the soap and makes 
the clothes white. And Borax is positively 
safe for all delicate fabrics and for your 
hands. For all sorts of household cleaning 
Borax is unexcelled. It is a purifier, a 
grease solvent, a deodorant and an enemy 
to germ growth. 

If you are not already a user of Borax 
you should be. For Borax is helpful. It is 
pure—it is safe. The old reliable 20 Mule 
Team Brand is on sale at all grocery, drug 
and department stores. Use it freely. 

Write today for 
a free copy of our 


helpful new hand- Such a helpful prod- 
a uct should always 

book, ‘“‘ Better py ey 

Ways of Washing : 


and Cleaning.” It 
gives clear, prac- 
tical directions for 
performing scores 
of household tasks 
in a better way 
with Borax. Pa- 
cific Coast Borax 
Co., 100 William 
St., New York 
City. Dept. 121. 


20 MULE TEAM 
BORAX 
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The sides 
don't gape 


Wilbur Coon Shoes never gape 
at the sides—never. Walk, climb 
stairs, dance—it makes no differ- 
ence. The edge where shoe meets 
hose lies flat against the foot — 
always. Let people gaze as much 
as they like—they’ll see a pretty, 
dainty foot to admire. 


Made-to-measure fit in 
ready-to-wear shoes 


Heel_ f 
Instep, ? 
Waist. \ 4 F 











Ball___ 
Length . 





Willur Coon Shoe fil al each 
of the five important points 


Ever have shoes made? The 
shoemaker follows five chief 
measures. Wilbur Coon Shoes 
fit all five. No wonder the sides 
don’t gape, heels don’t slip. Yes, 
style and fit and ease can be com- 
bined. In Wilbur Coon Shoes 
they are. For every occasion, at 


6,000 stores, mostly $7 to $11. 





FLEURENE-WA heel-clinging, step-in 
that positively will not gape. In black 
glazed kid, burnt oak, patent leather and 
black satin. 


More than 200 Sizes 


From 1 to 12—AAAA to EEEEE. You 
can get AA heel, A instep, B ball, or any 
combination of measurements to fit the 
special needs of your own foot in any 
model ready-to-wear. 


TYLISH STO LENDER FO 
[SourSizes)) — (Wincuhrer) 
Write for free booklet, 
“Why Most Shoes Don’t Fit” 


~— ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 
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marked by a dense stand of conifers 
several feet above the swamp level. A 
captious red squirrel announced their com- 
ing and several grouse boomed away 
across the alders to the shelter of a distant 
hemlock ridge; while a jay, disturbed in 
his occupation of extracting grubs from a 
rotted stump, screamed defiance from the 
safe distance of a tall spruce top. 

Gabe’s eye caught the flash of a tawny 
body, and thinking it might possibly be a 
cottontail, he grasped the hound’s collar 
and froze. A larger opening in the trees, 
however, revealed the familiar form of his 
big dog-fox, following swiftly the fresh 
trail of a snowshoe hare. Simultaneously 
the hound caught the pungent scent, and, 
straining for freedom, gave voice. Gabe 
released his grip, and the dog was off in 
bellowing pursuit. At this sound so close 
at hand, the astonished fox abandoned the 
hunt, vanishing in an incredible flash of 
speed. 

Leaving the swamp, the trail resumed 
an air line through the cornfield adjacent 
to the Billings homestead. There were no 
detours around the stacked corn. The 
clever animal had mapped his course upon 
the instant of emerging from the swamp, 
concentrating upon gaining time while 
working up to his first strategic position. 
The snowy wall across the field showed 
where he had momentarily paused to view 
his back trail; he had then gone on, 
closely hugging the other side as he ran. 


HERE field and pasture met, the 
stone wall was replaced by a rail gate 
and barbed-wire fence. Here the fox had 
turned sharply at right angles, and pass- 
ing through the gate, had worked a rapid 
course under the shelter of copse and 
hedgerow to a small brook which bisected 
the pasture. Upon reaching this, Gabe 
followed the trails as they paralleled the 
brook for a distance of approximately one 
hundred yards downstream. Here he 
paused. Rusty’s trail had disappeared, 
and the baffled hound had continued on in 
the original direction taken by his quarry. 
Gabe followed, irritated that the stupid 
animal had been victimized by so common 
a device as the water trail and feeling a 
certain disappointment at this brief end- 
ing to what he had hoped would be an en- 
tertaining chase. However, the hound, 
though baffled, had blundered on, trusting 
no doubt to recover the trail at random. 
Gabe now pressed forward with renewed 
hope and took up the dog’s trail where it 
crossed the stream, and after a circuit of 
the pasture, intersected that of the fox a 
hundred yards upstream from the point 
where the latter’s trail had disappeared. 
The uncanny vulpine reasoning which 
prompted an obviously deliberate and pro- 
longed downstream trail along the bank, 
and a reversal of direction for an even 
greater distance in the water, was an un- 
failing source of joy to Gabe. He had seen 
a number of dogs bilked by the water trail. 
Somehow, Gabe’s feet seemed heavy, 
but he plodded on a spell, finally stopping 
to rest before a stone wall. Here he dis- 
covered that the fox had also stopped. No 
momentary pause this time. Gabe smiled 
as in his mind’s eye he saw the adroit 
Rusty watching the perplexed hound try- 
ing to unravel the puzzle at the brook. He 
could see the lolling, red tongue and open, 
laughing jaws as in an ecstasy of joy at 
his pursuer’s profound bewilderment, his 
twitching brush swept the snow from the 
rock on which he sat. 


HE trail now forsook the lowlands and 

on clearing a small tree-covered rise 
dropped down into a narrow gully pasture. 
Here the land sloped gently upward to a 
wall of timber four hundred feet above the 
valley floor. For a distance of two hun- 
dred feet or so this pasture was bounded 
on either side by a stone wall, and then by 
a second growth of fenced-off timber. 
Gabe climbed the hill and, stumbling in 
loose-jointed fashion down the other side, 
came to the field-stone wall. Here a per- 
fect maze of tracks, which, upon closer in- 
spection, proved to be those of the hound, 
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(Continued from Page 9) 


caused him to pause perplexedly. Going 
back, he picked up the trail of the fox 
where it entered this tangled skein and fol- 
lowed it through to the wall and up under 
its shelter for a distance of fifty yards. 
There it ended. 

Gabe scrutinized the wall, expecting to 
find there a continuation of the inter- 
rupted trail—but no. Nor did the snow 
on the other side tell anything. Palpably, 
the small prints had vanished. The hound, 
too, had approached the wall and looked 
over, but had dropped back to continue his 
search on the woodland side. For the 
space of a minute Gabe was nonplused 
and felt vague superstitions filling his 
mind, but soon cold reason asserted itself 
and the truth dawned. As this monumen- 
tal gesture of vulpine sagacity revealed it- 
self, Gabe vented his delight in a colorful 
oath. 

“Holy catnip!”’ he exclaimed. 

Climbing into the pasture, he worked 
downhill along the stone wall, and there in 





the snow, twenty yards back, four well- 
defined prints showed where Reynard, 
after backing up in his original tracks, had 
cleared the wall in a single side leap; and 
turning, had fled back to the valley. Smil- 
ing vaguely, Gabe followed the fox’s prints 
for a distance, and seeing that the trail 
was not again picked up by the dog, he 
wandered back to find that the discour- 
aged animal had turned homeward. Gabe 
snorted in audible and unsympathetic glee 
as he eyed the imprints of the hound. 
They were closely spaced and ragged. 
There was evidence also of a drooping tail. 
Again he snorted as he visualized the de- 
jected animal’s defeat. 

“Wonder what Toby thought—if he 
really thinks,” mused Gabe. ‘“‘Growed 
wings, most likely.” 


ITH an exaggerated air of discour- 
aged fatigue, Gabe opened the back 
door and was confronted by his wife. 

Answering her unspoken query, he 
launched forth into a detailed account of 
the chase with the evident intention of 
discouraging further demands from her 
to run the fox down. 

3 F know one hound that your fox can’t 
ool.” 

At this declaration, Gabe groaned in- 
wardly, his mind flying to Burrell’s Fancy. 
Fancy had ribbons, and his forbears had 
ribbons, scads of them. Gabe tried to 
hedge. 

“But I couldn’t ask him, ma. You 
know that. Why, I scarcely know him, and 
besides he won’t be here till next month 
for trout fishing.” 

As swift as the falcon and as true, his 
wife struck. ‘Well now, that’s too bad, 
ain’t it? Perhaps you’d like an interduc- 
tion to your first cousin, Jim Coates, Mr. 
Burrell’s caretaker. I s’pose you’ve forgot 
that Jim takes care of Fancy and the 
other dogs during the winter.” 

This onslaught left Gabe dumb. Step- 
ping to the wall phone, he savagely 
ground the signal lever and gave the 


— 


operator the number of Stepping-Stone 
Lodge, the Burrell summer place, ten 
miles up the valley. 

During the night the mercury in the 
thermometer hanging outside the kitchen 
door crept slowly upward. A high south- 
east wind boomed through the bare trees 
about the homestead. 

Dawn revealed ominous gray clouds, 
racing before the fury of the gale, while a 
steady drip from the snow-laden exves 
proclaimed a thaw. 

At ten o’clock Jim Coates arrived, the 
excited Fancy snuggled close to his side, 
away from the wildly flapping side cur- 
tains of the station flivver. Jim was of a 
long-legged, reticent breed. Gabe was 
grateful for this; his mood of the morning 
cried for silence, for Gabe was not his 
usual buoyant self. He wanted to think 
uninterruptedly. He was resentful and 
more than a little fearful of Fancy, and 
took no pleasure in this animal’s joyful 
exuberance of spirits. His lithe, sinuous 
beauty, inherited from a long line of pedi- 
greed forbears, filled Gabe with appre- 
hension rather than pleasure. A flash of 
Gabe’s true nature, however, revealed it- 
self when in friendly attraction the hound 
placed muddy forepaws on his thigh and 
smiled, animal fashion, into his eyes. 
Gently tugging the animal’s ears, he re- 
turned the salutation and then leaning 
forward, whispered. 

“Poor old boy, you’re a dandy,” and, 
the hope fathering the thought, ‘but to- 
night you won’t feel so smart.” 


N THIS occasion Gabe conspicuously 

avoided the swamp. The den’s lo- 
cation was his own secret. They had put 
the house well behind when Gabe sug- 
gested hunting the hilly country back of 
the valley. 

Soon, however, the wind which had 
been intermittently whispering and moan- 
ing in the tree sprays, rose in abrupt cre- 
scendo to a roar, shaking the hardwoods to 
their roots, and causing rubbing branches 
to emit eerie notes of protest. 

The men scanned the threatening sky; 
their upturned faces caught the first large, 
moist flakes of the storm. In a moment 
the forest was shrouded in a whirling fog 
of impenetrable white. Jim had permitted 
Fancy to range a bit while he and Gabe 
had rested. Now he puckered his lips in a 
whistle, but seemingly no sound issued 
forth. 

He then shouted to Gabe, who barely 
heard him above the din, and they sought 
the friendly shelter of a large spruce. 
Before very long, the snow ceased falling, 
and abruptly the wind diminished in force, 
permitting the men resumption of natural 
speech. 

“Well, let’s get back,” said Gabe. 
“Fancy’s trail is spoiled now and he’s 
probably a mile away anyhow.” 

Jim beat the clinging snow from his cap 
and mackinaw before replying. Then, 
with a brief “‘ Let’s go,” he started gingerly 
down the ravine toward the valley. With 
a sigh of relief Gabe followed. 

When the men had paused to rest, 
Fancy moved restlessly about, eager to be 
on, so that when the storm broke, he was 
out of hearing. Heedless of the blinding 
snow, he moved quickly on. Preseritly 
there flashed upon him the familiar but 
faint scent of fox. For a moment he 
paused to give voice, and then with head 
down pressed on at top speed. 


HE fox waited patiently for the fami!iar 

call to action. Then, with the arriv:'! of 
the storm, a faint restlessness assailed |\.m, 
for the voice of the wind in the fores' at 
his back practically annulled his sens: of 
hearing. He probed the air with inquiring 
nose, but in vain. Suddenly, in mild panic, 
he leaped from the rock and skulied 
through the storm toward the valley and 
the Billings homestead, drifting along 
over the packed snow like a brown, wind- 
blown wraith. Reaching the shelter of a 
shrub-bordered stone wall, he mounted 


(Continued on Page 52) 
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Cforemost in the Brilliant Society of Europe 


Princesse KuckNE Murat - Duovesa pe ALBA 


aq) MONG the many distinguished and beauti- 
j| ful women high in the ranks of European 
society, perhaps no two are more unlike 
than the Princesse Eugéne Murat and the 
Duquesa de Alba. 





The Princesse Eugéne Murat, granddaughter of 
Maréchal Ney, Napoleon’s brilliant officer, loves to act, 
to direct, to achieve. Wife of a leading prince of the 


family Murat prominent in the history of the Napole- 
onic era, she is a leader in the most interesting circles of 
French society. Vigorous, original, dominating, she is 
French—and an aristocrat—to the backbone. 

The Duquesa de Alba is a Spanish beauty in whose 
veins flows the bluest blood of Spain mingled with a 
noble strain from the England of the Stuarts. Fourteen 
times a Spanish grandee, and Tenth Duchess of Berwick, 
she plays a vivid réle in Court society at Madrid and 
San Sebastian. But all Europe pays tribute to her 
romantic youth and beauty. 

Different though they are, this Princesse and Duquesa 
have much in common—both take the same pride in 
maintaining the high standards which tradition demands 
of them. Each knows that charm and refinement of 
appearance still play an important réle in women’s 
lives; that in today’s brilliant pageant of European 
society, beauty keeps its place of first importance. 


YOTH believe that a clear, fresh skin should be carefully 
guarded. “I know of no better way to protect it from the 
pilfering of years and social activities,” 
Murat, 
Duquesa de Alba, voicing the same enthusiasm, says: “In using 
Pond’s Two Creams, I have found my skin to be receiving the 


says the Princesse 
“than by the daily use of Pond’s Two Creams.” The 


























The Princesse Euckne Murat 


vivid, interesting figure in French society. In 
aris she entertains in her house in the Avenue 
“ylau, while on her country estate, near Ver- 
at's, she indulges her hobby for breeding white 
ciinals. Violette Ney by birth, a great grand- 
eaghter of Maréchal Ney whom Napoleon I 
created Prince of Moscow, she married into one of 
ne leading Catholic families of France whose 
/ounder married Napoleon’s youngest sister 
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The glamour of centuries of Spanish 
grandees lives again when the Duquesa 
de Alba dons the national costume 


sum ofall good care—refreshment, stimulation, protection.” 


All the world has learned to depend upon these Two cool, 
delicate Creams prepared by Pond’s. Your skin will be clearer, 
firmer, finer, if you give it every day the following care: 


Cleansed, Refreshed, Supple 


For cleansing your skin and keeping it fresh and supple use 
Pond’s Cold Cream. Upon retiring and during the day when- 
ever your skin feels dusty, drawn, tired, pat this light cleansing 
cream generously over face, throat and hands. Let it remain a 
few moments. Its oils, fine and pure, will penetrate the pores, 
softening and removing all dust and powder. Wipe off the 
cream. Repeat the process and finish with a dash of cold water. 




















Distinguished women of beauty and high position in 
every land choose these Two Creams for their skin 


If your skin is dry leave some of the Cream on after the 
bedtime cleansing and let it stay until morning. 


A Fresh Cool Radiance 


For that exquisite last touch of loveliness, that radiance and 
finish which you need for evening and when you go out, apply 
Pond’s Vanishing Cream lightly—over face, throat, hands. 
You should do this after every daytime cleansing with the 
Cold Cream and always before you powder, and before going 
out into wind, dust or hot sun. 

For this delicate cream not only adds a smooth and glowing 
finish and takes your powder softly, naturally, but it gives 
you, no matter how delicate your skin may be, unfailing pro- 
tection from the irritation caused by dry winds, dust and soot. 
Try these Two delicious Creams. Mail the coupon for free tubes. 


The DugueEsa de ALBA 


Aristocrat to the manner born—fourteen times a 
Spanish grandee, Seventeenth Duquesa de Alba and 
Tenth Duchess of Berwick. The very name spells 
romance! She is moreover, fashionable, young and 
perhaps the most beautiful woman attached to the 
Spanish Court today. The Palace of Liria at Madrid 
is her home, but the smart world of Paris and the chic 
resorts pay tribute to her beauty. Dream shadowed eyes 
with velvet depths, soft dark hair brushed simply back, 
skin of moonflower whiteness—these weave the Duquesa 
de Alba’s irresistible allure 








- Mail this coupon for free sample tubes of 
Free Of il Pond’s Two Creams with instructions. 


Tue Ponp’s Extract Company, Dept. T 
107 Hupson Srreet, New York. 
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City State 
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Steichen 


Keep them young and charming—beautiful in their soft flexibility and grace! 


Hands need not become 


rough and red 


as soon as they begin to do housework! 


HE lovely hands of youth— 

what happens to them to change 
them? How—when—do they lose 
their childlike softness, their beauti- 
ful flexibility and grace? 


Women in their eagerness to be- 
come good housekeepers, to master 
hard tasks, often rush headlong into 
housework, forgetting all about their 
hands—forgetting to save them and 
protect them from the inevitable 
wear and tear. 


Before they know it, the delicate 
skin has become rough and hard, the 
cuticle ragged, the white wrists have 
lost their suppleness and smoothness. 


Don’t let housework spoil your 
hands—keep them young and charm- 
ing! Today there is a wonderful 


healing prepa- 


soft and white and youthful in spite 
of the hardest household tasks. 


This new preparation is Jergens 
Lotion, a product containing benzoin 
and almond, two of the most healing 
skin restoratives known. 


Every time you have had your hands 
in water—use Jergens Lotion and see 
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and paused, eyes, ears and nose alert. 
Then, for the first time, came the deep- 
toned warning. The voice was new to him, 
and he listened intently as it drew near. 
Certainty of the definite location of his 
pursuer dispelled the early panic, and his 
calm self-confidence returned. With a flirt 
of white-tipped brush, he dropped over 
the wall and lined out for 
the creek on the Billings 
farm. 

Paralleling the creek 
bank for a short stretch 
as he had on previous oc- 
casions, he leaped into its 
bed, reversing, as he did 
so, the direction pursued 


As quickly as it had come, the = 


ceased falling while small rifts in the ranks 
of driving clouds disclosed patches of 
sky. In this sudden radiance Fancy gave 
voice again, and lengthening his ground- 
devouring stride, threaded his way among 
the bowlders. Thirty or forty feet from 
the stone wall, he put on all brakes and 
slid to a full stop. In some mysterious 
fashion the trail had again disappeared. 
Trained animal that he 
was, he lost no time in 
idle speculation or futile 
sniffing for an air scent 
but put into quick execu- 
tion the one remedy he 
knew for all such ruses. 
Turning to the right of 





on the bank, and keeping ™ 

in the shallows at the 

stream’s edge. At a wire line fence, he 
leaped out upon the opposite bank and fol- 
lowed the fence to Catspaw Swamp. Care- 
fully avoiding the locality of the den, the 
fox now threaded a swift course through 
alder beds and hummocky bog and pres- 
ently reached a small swamp meadow, 
which, during the autumn and winter 
months, had become flooded to a depth of 
several inches. Owing to the thaw and the 
action of springs beneath the spongy ice, 
it was now surfaced with shallow water. 


OR amoment or two the fox paused and 

listened, and then splashed mincingly 
across the slippery pond toward the rem- 
nants of an old rail fence. A single moss 
and lichen-covered rail lay with one end 
firmly embedded in the ice. Up this nar- 
row causeway the fox made his way, and 
with easy assurance proceeded along this 
precarious footing until stopped by a gap 
in the fence too great to leap. Taking to 
the ground again, his twinkling legs carried 
him at a swift weaving trot to the far side 
of the swamp, which here gave place to 
a piece of bowlder-strewn waste land. 
Breaking into a speedy gallop, he quickly 
reached a far corner of this section. Here 
several bowlders, lying close to a neglected 
and crumbling stone wall, engaged his 
active fancy. Swiftly noting their close 
grouping, he left the ground in a long leap, 
landed like a feather on the nearest one, 
and with barely diminished momentum 
bounded quickly from one to another. 
Finally, when sufficiently close, he jumped 
to the wall. Stopping only long enough to 
regain his equilibrium, he teetered along 
this uneven and slippery runway for a few 
hundred feet; then returned to the ground 
and fled like an arrow under shelter of wall 
and hedgerow. 

Well out in a rocky pasture lay a gi- 
gantic, wind-stricken elm, for years a 
favorite lookout of the fox. He had spent 
many a lazy summer hour, stretched prone 
on the weathered trunk, watching the life 
of the valley far below. This watchtower 
was his immediate objective. From this 
familiar eminence he could view his back 
trail for miles. Leaping to his accustomed 
perch, he yawned complacently and calmly 
settled his head on two black forepaws. 


HROUGH the storm, which was now 

well spent, his expectant eyes searched 
valley and swamp’s edge. The animal reg- 
istered mild surprise upon discovering 
that the dog had already solved the creek- 
bed puzzle. Feverishly his eyes explored 
the swamp almost directly below him, and 


 asthey darted from place to place inthe few 


relatively open portions of his back trail, 
his nose searched the winds. Suddenly he 
snapped to his feet and the hair along his 
spine bristled. From the near edge of the 
swamp came the voice of a hound, and a 
moment later there burst forth into the 
open a black and white animal. As 
though sensing the proximity of his quarry, 
Fancy again gave voice in a series of long, 
vibrant notes, which awakened in the 
tense fox a new sensation—dread. With 
lips curled back from sharp fangs, Rusty 
faded, belly to snow, from stump to 
stump; and melted shadowlike from his 
unprotected position into the friendly 
woods. 





his previous course, he 
moved in a circle one 
hundred yards or more in 
diameter. He had learned from previous 
experience that he invariably cut the 
trail of the quarry at some point in its 
circumference. Clearing the wall at a 
bound, he picked up the trail on the other 
side and immediately gave voice at this 
new triumph. 





ILE upon mile the chase continued. 

Upland pastures gave place to a 
scrubby, second growth, where Nature, 
unrestrained, seemed hastening to heal the 
scars of prior years where the ax of man had 
bared her breast. On and on through dim 
regions of virgin timber, hushed naves of 
ghostly splendor. Here the crusted snow, 
untouched by sun, lay deep. Beneath 
a sweeping spruce bough the fox paused, 
and then, reassured by the faintness of the 
dog’s voice, plunged into a ragged hole in 
the snow where previously a grouse had 
sought shelter from the storm and cold. 
Tunneling a short distance, he emerged at 
the base of a sheltering evergreen. 

At the grouse tunnel the hound paused, 
and inserting his head, sniffed eagerly. 
The scent was very strong and lingering. 
Thinking the fox had finally ‘gone to 
ground,”’ he whimpered in disappointment 
and dismay. Then, with uptilted head, he 
vented his feelings in a sustained and dole- 
ful howl. Suddenly, realizing that he 
could expect no help from his master or 
Gabe, he returned to an investigation of 
the tunnel. Scattering the snow in a fly- 
ing spray as his forepaws went into action, 
in a moment he was gone from view. 
Urged by the clinging, vulpine reek, he 
bore frantically beneath the glazed surface 
for a few yards. Then, as consciousness of 
this new hoax dawned upon him, he backed 
out quickly and after a vigorous shake to 
remove the clinging snow, he darted off to 
the right and circled. 

His unvarying counterfoil was the 
master key to all situations—a mechanical 
device which took no cognizance of the 
smaller animal’s finer technic. The chase 
settled down to a test of sheer physical 
endurance. 


S THE sun went down to touch the 
western hills, and the heavy brush oi 
night tinted the slopes a deepening purple, 
the weary little paladin turned toward 
the valley and home. The tortured breat! 
now escaped his dripping tongue in quick 
gasps, condensing into little jets of white 
on the frosty air. Like a ghostly tumble- 
weed he flitted down the pasture wal! 
then slowed to a walk and stopped. Wit!) 
head turned and pointed along his flan!:, 
he now proceeded to step carefully back- 
ward in his tracks, and just as the now 
familiar, haunting cry flowed to his ears 02 
the night wind, he bunched his body ard 
leaped sidewise. Clearing the wall, lic 
struck out at right angles through tic 
woodlot and so down the far side of the 
ridge into the valley. 

Leg-weary and spent, Fancy came to 4 
panting halt. Would these endless tra! 
gaps never cease? Taking a few tentative 
steps forward to the abrupt ending of hs 
quarry’s trail, he ranged back and forth 
a few times, then walked swiftly to the 
wall. Placing forepaws on the ice-covered 


(Continued on Page 54) 
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rock, he leaped to the top; but the tired, 
quivering muscles functioned weakly, and 
as he prepared to drop to the other side, 
one hind foot slipped on the glassy surface 
and wedged itself in a crevice. The fine 
animal gave a slight whine of pain as his 
heavy body, in falling, wrenched the im- 
prisoned foot. Quickly freeing himself, he 
limped uphill at a sixty-degree angle from 
the wall, and picked up Rusty’s trail. 

Far down the valley, the fox, by taking 
swift advantage of Fancy’s delay, had 
added a good half mile to his lead, but 
now as the eager, baneful cry renewed its 
challenge, the brave heart which had 
snatched momentarily at final victory was 
plunged into despair. He stopped and 
wheeled. With pounding heart pumping 
the fevered breath in painful 
gasps from tortured lungs, he 
faced the back trail on trembling 
legs and made ready 
to fight his last battle, 
pitting aspeedy, slash- 
ing mode of attack 
against superior bulk 
and brute force. Prone 
on his belly to con- 
serve his remaining 
strength, he waited. 

As he watched, a friendly moon peered 
from behind the somber hills and spilled 
its ghostly radiance into the darkened 
valley. To his left, and less than half a 
mile distant, a light flashed on in the 
Billings homestead. For several moments 
he stared in abstracted thought at this 
flickering signal, marking the two red- 
dened oblongs of the kitchen windows, 
and then with characteristic impulse he 
sprang to his feet and sped toward the 
glowing beacons. As though telepathically 
warned of his quarry’s mental shift, 
Fancy’s voice longed from the hillside, and 
as the echoing lament multiplied and 
ebbed to nothingness, the light in the farm 
kitchen winked out. 


IM COATES lunched with Gabe, and 

shortly after, pleading duties at Step- 
ping-Stone Lodge, flapped away in the sta- 
tion flivver. Gabe was to phone him when 
Fancy showed up. Mrs. Billings, whose 
mood was one of subdued expectancy, 
cleared away the soiled dishes without 
comment. Fancy’s protracted absence 
worried Gabe, but he tried not to show 
anxiety. A little later he helped Mrs. 
Billings harness the mare preparatory toa 
trip to the village for supplies. Gabe 
watched her out of the drive, sighed with 
relief, and returned to the kitchen. 

As though in full consciousness of her 
well-earned reputation for abrupt changes, 
March with a single gesture had changed 
her dour morning attire and emerged at 
noon arrayed in all the splendor of blue 
and silver. 

Three hens scratched hopefully in the 
chicken run. Under the bare orchard trees 
a shadow streaked across the whitened 
ground. Gabe pitched from his chair and 
peered skyward through a distorted win- 
dow pane. He then took a few quick 
strides, and snatched his shotgun from its 
rack with one hand while his other reached 
for shells on the shelf beneath. A sudden 
flapping of wings and a series of raucous 
cries arose from the hen yard. Hastening 
back to the window, Gabe observed that 
the yard was innocent of poultry but that 
a large slate-gray-and-white creature had 
just dropped from view behind the barn 
and had obviously settled with insolent 
complacency into the lower branches of an 
elm, which was hidden from the house by 
the pronounced hips of this structure. 


ABE slipped quickly to the barn door, 

which he proceeded to open with ut- 
most care. Through the dusty, cobwebbed 
pane of a rear stall window he discerned 
the long, blue-gray form of a goshawk. The 
window slid gently open, and presently 
through the four-inch aperture thus 
formed, two glistening tubes insinuated 
themselves. The bird caught the move- 
ment, but too late. The pointed wings, 






ae 


half raised, dropped limply as with a roar 
a single tube belched forth its contents of 
flame and lead. 

Into the hard eyes of the rapacious bird 
came a look of hatred, quickly changing 
to one of horror, as sharp talons lost their 
hold, and the heavy body plunged to 
earth through a cloud of drifting feathers. 
Surprised at this rare visitation from the 
north and marveling that such beauty of 
plumage could clothe so fierce a nature, 
Gabe returned to the house and tossed his 
victim on the back porch floor. 

Having cleaned his gun, Gabe replen 
ished the fire and then moved restless!y 
about. 


UT of the distance came the mournful 

trail note of a hound. In the darkness 
Gabe fumbled for his cap and jammed it 
oddly awry on his head. He then 
flung open the kitchen door and 
stepped into the semi-gloom of 
the back porch. In the act of 
descending to the yard he re- 
versed and moved quickly back, 
flattening against the 
clapboards. Among the 
grotesquely attenuated 
shadows of the orchard 
trees, he caught a blurred 
movement. For an in- 
stant the moving phantom stopped and 
in a patch of moonlit snow took more 
recognizable form. The imprisoned air 
escaped gently from Gabe’s lungs as his 
straining eyes pierced the darkness. 
Sharply defined against the snow, an angle 
of the barn momentarily lost its straight 
line at the base as something turned the 
corner and disappeared in the darkness of 
the open barn door. Gabe stared blankly 
for an interval, but was quickened into 
significant action by a sound from beyond 
the orchard. 

Fancy limped into view but came to a 
surprised stop as Gabe bulked in his path. 
Circling Gabe, he trotted to the barn door 
and found it closed. Wasting no time in 
exploring this obvious barrier, he poured 
out his soul in a devastating howl, and 
turning back to Gabe, pleaded for admis- 
sion in an impressive pantomime, symbolic 
of profound distress. Gabe smiled sym- 
pathetically and with a snatch grasped the 
frantic hound’s collar and bodily lifted the 
struggling animal and carried him into 
the house. But Fancy carried his protest 
to the kitchen. Gabe’s patience now de- 
parted. As he struck with open hand, he 
roared, “‘Shut up, you bloodthirsty devil.” 
Quickly repenting, however, he went to 
the pantry and returned with a platter 
loaded with a miscellany of meat and veg- 
etables. As the famished dog yielded to 
- hunger, Gabe went quietly back to the 

am. 


UICKLY closing the door as he entered, 

he placed the lantern ona feed bin. His 
lips were puckered in tuneless whistle as 
he delved noisily in the depths of a tooi 
chest, in seeming search of something. 
With the idea of alarming the fox as little 
as possible, he clothed his actual purpose 
in clumsy pantomime, affecting weighiy 
duties here and there, and moving from 
place to place in search of the fox. Bu 
the animal was not in evidence. 

“Strange,” puzzled Gabe. ‘No place 
to get out.” 

Then spying an open oat bin near a re": 
stall, he snatched up the lantern ai 
stalked noisily in its direction. Raisiig 
the lantern, he peered cautiously into |e 
dim interior of the bin, and with a smot':- 
ered gasp stepped quickly back, poised i 
expectancy. After a minute or so vl 
deadly silence, he ventured another pe: , 
this time holding the lantern so that the 
rays more effectively revealed the con- 
tents of the bin. No question—the ‘ox 
was there. ‘‘But why so passive?’’ lie 
wondered. Peering more closely, he saw 
that the animal lay on his flank with 
closed eyes, and that the four black. {cet 
stuck out at right angles in an oddly 
stiff manner. 


“ 


fa. 


(Continued on Page 56) 
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There is quick restoration for your tired mind 
and body. Frayed nerves are soothed. Restful 
sleep comes. And as you sleep you are gather- 


ing strength and energy. 


In the morning you awaken, looking and feeling 
years younger. You are a new being for a new 
day. You are alive with energy to carry you 
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Hospitals and doctors recommend it 
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“Dead,’’ Gabe chokingly exclaimed as 
he quickly set the lantern down and lifted 
the limp, tawny form from the bin. 

““Scared to death.’”’ A sobbing curse es- 
caped his lips as with pitiful gentleness he 
lowered his burden to the rough flooring 
and crouched to stroke the damp fur. Fi- 
nally he arose and moved to pick up the 
lantern. Halfway to the barn door, Gabe 
turned his head for another 
look at the unfortunate fox. 
Hello! Had those eyelids 
moved? He returned and 
stood over the inert 
form. Suddenly his 
hand descended with 
a smart slap on the 
animal’s rump. With 
the speed of acamera 
shutter,theeyesGabe 
was watching flick- 
ered open, then shut. A broad grin now lit 
up Gabe’s face. He stroked the sleek fur, 
obtaining the utmost pleasure in exploring 
its depths with gentle fingers. After a bit, 
Gabe moved toward the door, which he 
opened with a flourish and left wide. He 
opened the kitchen door and closed it with 
such vigor that chunks of putty fell from 
its panes. ‘The little rascal,’’ chuckled 
Gabe as he gleefully flattened himself 
against the porch wall. ‘‘He was the 
deadest-lookin’ fox I ever see.” 

Silently he watched till, reflecting the 
kitchen light, twin points of fire blazed 
from the cavernous gloom of the barn. 
For a breathless interval the twin orbs 
hung suspended a foot above the floor, 
then disappeared as a flash of red streaked 
through the revealing light and vanished 
at an angle of the barn. 

The sound of wheels on the frozen drive 
tore Gabe from the impatient perusal of a 
late farm journal. With a fatuous “‘ Hello, 
ma,” he led the mare into the barn while 
Mrs. Billings headed for the warmth of 
the kitchen stove. She did not reach the 
stove, however, for as she opened the door, 
Fancy welcomed her with wagging tail. 
At the barn she found Gabe struggling 
with a stubborn bag of meal wedged under 
the buggy seat. Perceiving his wife in the 
doorway, he hid his head and affected 
effort that might proclaim the unearthing 
of a millstone. 





“Land sakes, Gabe, what are you doin’ 
under that seat?’’ 

“*Gettin’ this meal out,’’ puffed Gabe 

“‘IT see Fancy’s back,”’ Mrs. Billings ten- 
tatively observed. 

‘Yeah, so I noticed,” grunted Gabe 
indifferently. The temporary conversa- 
tional lull was broken by the sound of 
Gabe’s herculean labors. 

‘*Here, let me at that bag,” cried Mrs. 
Billings disgustedly. 

“No, I’m gettin’ it, ma, if 
you'll only lemme alone,” 
groaned Gabe. 

“Do you think he got the 
thief, Gabe?”’ 

“Do I think who got what 
thief?’’ growled Gabe. 

“Say, look here, you stop 
your silly laffin’ and answer my 
questions,’ snapped Mrs. Bill- 
ings. “Do you think Fancy 
caught the chicken thief?” 

‘‘No, mamma dear, little Gabie did,” 
daringly mimicked Gabe. 

“You did,” sniffed Mrs. Billings scorn- 
fully. 

“Yes, I did,’ shrilled Gabe in ghastly 
mimicry. 

Mrs. Billings pondered this a moment 
and then continued warily, ‘‘Where’s the 
fox?.” 

“How do I know?” came the muffled 
reply from the depths of the buggy. 

*“Now look here, Gabe Billings,’’ flared 
the now irate wife, ‘‘one minute you say 
you caught the fox and the next you don’t 
know where he is. What sort of a lunatic 
are you?” 

The wagon trembled now in a pecul- 
iarly suggestive manner, but as Gabe 
arose from beneath the seat, all sign of 
mirth was ironed from his stern features. 

“Who said I caught any fox?’’ he roared 
aggressively. 

In a consuming rage, which left her 
speechless, Mrs. Billings flounced from the 
barn. Gabe saw her start as she lifted 
something from the porch floor and then 
chuckled as she hastily dropped it. Half 
turning, as though to return to the barn, 
Mrs. Billings wheeled and slowly entered 
the kitchen. The door closed behind her 
softly. 

With a single tug, Gabe tossed the meal 
sack to the floor and turned to unharness 
the mare. 


The CHlag 
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clergyman’s right as he faces the congrega- 
tion and the other flags at his left. 

16. When the flag is in such condition 
that it is no longer a fitting emblem for 
display, it should not be cast aside or used 
in any way that might be viewed as dis- 
respectful to the national colors, but 
should be destroyed as a whole, privately, 
preferably by burning or by some other 
method in harmony with the reverence 
and respect we owe to the emblem repre- 
senting our country. 


CaAuTIONS. 1. Do not permit disre- 
spect to be shown to the flag of the United 
States of America. 

2. Do not dip the flag of the United 
States of America to any person or any 
thing. The regimental color, state flag, 
organization or institutional flag will ren- 
der this honor. 

3. Do not display the flag with the 
union down except as a signal of distress. 

4. Do not place any other flag or pen- 
nant above or, if on the same level, to the 
right of the flag of the United States of 
America. 

5. Do not let the flag touch the ground 
or the floor, or trail in the water. 

6. Do not place any object or emblem 
of any kind on or above the flag of the 
United States of America. 

7. Do not use the flag as drapery in 
any form whatever. Use bunting of blue, 
white and red. 


8. Do not fasten the flag in such 
manner as will permit it to be easily torn. 

9. Do not drape the flag over the 
hood, top, sides or back of a vehicle, or 
of a railroad train or boat. When the 
flag is displayed on a motor car, the staff 
should be affixed firmly to the chassis, or 
clamped to the radiator cap. 

10. Do not display the flag on a float 
in a parade except from a staff. 

11. Do not use the flag as a covering 
for a ceiling. 

12. Do not carry the flag flat or 
horizontally, but always aloft and free. 

13. Do not use the flag as a portion of 
a costume or of an athletic uniform. |0 
not embroider it upon cushions or hand- 
kerchiefs, nor print it on paper napkins or 
boxes. 

14. Do not put lettering of any kind 
upon the flag. ; 

15. Do not use the flag in any form 0! 
advertising, nor fasten an advertising s';1 
to a pole from which the flag is flying. 

16. Do not display, use or store the 
flag is such a manner as will permit it to 
be easily soiled or damaged. 


PROPER USE OF BUNTING. Bunting of 
blue, white and red should be used ‘or 
covering a speaker’s desk, draping over 
the front of a platform and for decoration 
in general. Bunting should be arranged 
with the blue above, the white in the 
middle and the red below. 
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| 7 Va) (aes Throughout the years, the success of “Body SDI w 
| i. () by Fisher” has been completely identified ( 

| with the success of the cars which are recog- 
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Why women 
like to drive this 
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TWENTY-FIVE mile ride behind the wheel 

of the “70” Willys-Knight Six will reveal 

to you a new order of motoring—far ahead 

of any performance standards you have ever 
known before. 

Speed between 60 and 70 miles an hour. 
Lightning pickup—amazing power on hills. Plus 
quietness, smoothness, flexibility, that only the 
patented Knight sleeve-valve engine can give. 


Women like to drive this car because of its 





sparkling activity in traffic. . . its easy steering 

. its convenience in parking. They enjoy 
the perfect safety of 4-wheel brakes and the extra 
driving security of narrow front corner posts. 

New and finer body design is at once ap- 
parent when you examine this car. Lower, 
more graceful lines. True symmetry, perfect 
proportion. Roomier and more comfortable 
interiors. With fitments and refinements that 
women particularly enjoy. 


“70” WILLYS-KNIGHT SIX 





Please see this fine car—any Willys-Ov« 
land dealer will gladly arrange a demonstratio: . 


ry 7 : 


“70” Willys-Knight Six prices from $1295 » 
$1495. Willys-Knight Great Six,“for those who wa 't 
the finest,” $1850 to $2850. Prices f. o. b. facto'y 
and specifications subject to change without notic:. 
Purchases may be arranged on convenient term:. 
Willys-Overland, Inc., Toledo, Ohio. Willys-Ove'- 
land Sales Co., Ltd., Toronto, Canada. 
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BARRYMORE AS FRANCOIS VILLON 


Famlet in Hollywood 


(Continued from Page 7) 


devolves upon one character, and he is 
supposed to have some reputation for 
acting. One of the finest motion-picture 
actors that I can think of is Buster Kea- 
ton, who has the necessary and instinctive 
genius for his craft. And one of the ele- 
ments of his great success lies in his hav- 
ing acquired the facial impassivity of a 
blackboard in a grammar school, on which 
he slenderly traces patterns that photo- 
graph like Maryon’s etchings. And that 
is pretty fine stuff in black and white. 


Like Baseball 


HERE is very little safety to acting 

in the movies. It is like baseball. If 
the right fielder muffs the ball he muffs it. 
No one else is to blame. One cannot rely 
upon acting alone, nor should acting be 
the only concern of the picture star. One 
must see that the sets and appurtenances 
are appropriate, and one must be as cer- 
tain as possible that the story is interest- 
ing. There is a certain safety in vicarious 
authorship—in the rearrangement of a 
scenario or a book so that it will make 
effective material for the screen. And 
though, when I was playing Hamlet in 
london, George Bernard Shaw wrote mea 
etter advising me to stick to acting and 
not to attempt authorship, I have found 
(hat in the pictures one does a great deal 
of rewriting. 

After the success of The Sea Beast, 
which was made from Herman Melville’s 
great story, Moby Dick, and upon which 
a love story had been superimposed, there 
was a call, not for another sea story but 
for another love story. The supposedly 
zreat love stories that were both ele- 
mental and vital and had not been done too 
ecently were hastily reviewed. Someone, 
iossibly a wag, suggested Paul and Vir- 
sinia. But this I rejected; not because 
Paul is supposed to be fifteen, for that 

ould have been arranged with the proper 

cameraman, the proper number of gauzes 
and the California climate, but because 
Virginia, rather than remove any of her 
heavy clothing or allow a sailor to touch 
her, is lost in a storm at sea. 


I did not believe that movie authorship 
could do much with that; nor did I be- 
lieve that audiences today with the present 
ideas of dress and decorum would take 
that modest situation seriously. Any 
more than till recently should I have be- 
lieved that I would be the host at a dance, 
as I was the other evening in Lower Cali- 
fornia, at which none of the women 
smoked, and the old-fashioned waltzes, 
which by some amazing inadvertence were 
found among the records, were sedately 
danced to a very much slowed-up phono- 
graph. This incredible party took place on 
the deck of a schooner anchored off the end 
of Lower California. 

The patriarch of the tiny old-world 
community, an extraordinarily vigorous 
old gentleman of seventy-odd, a sort of 
Mexican Porthos with a face the color of 
an eggplant and a mustache like an on- 
coming wave, arrived on board after the 
proper and elaborate civilities, with the 
eleven eligible maidens of the village. A 
Mexican maiden, gentle reader, is a far 
different proposition than her sister farther 
north. She can be thirty and still be chap- 
eroned—heavily so. These slightly mauve 
debutantes, mostly daughters and nieces 
of the venerable one, had the aura of be- 
ing carefully guarded—herded as fledg- 
lings, however long in the feather, of an 
austere but benign pelican. They were 
followed in another boat by the five possi- 
ble young men of the village—two of them 
sons of the V.O.G., one a nephew; and the 
others, two youths from the ‘Grampian 
Hills where their fathers tend their flocks.”’ 


cAn Unhealthy Looking Cake 


HEY were received with infinite punc- 

tilio and ushered in a silent line below 
to the main cabin where there was a cake 
that the cook had baked in their honor. 
The top was meticulously frosted with the 
red, white and green of the Mexican flag. 
It was quite—and I say this after having 
played in many one-night stands—quite 
the unhealthiest looking cake that I have 
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Why physicians 


advise Nujol 


A lubricant is better than a laxative 


Nujol is not habit-forming 









It’s a more natural method 
Does not cause distress 


It is non-irritating 
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Nujol gives lasting relief 
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Y an overwhelming verdict, 

doctors all over the United 

States have endorsed the use 

of the Nujol typeof treatment 

for constipation, in preference to dan- 
gerous drug-containing laxatives. 


Won't you act on it at once? 


Nujol acts entirely differently from 
irritating laxatives and cathartics. 
For it contains no drugs, no medicine. 
Its action is mechanical. It merely 
softens and lubricates the waste 
matter in the intestines so that 
elimination is regular, natural and 
thorough. 

Nujol appeals to the medical men 
because it is a simple, scientific and 
safe remedy for constipation, no 
matter how severe the case may be. 
It is gentle in its action and pleasant 
to take. Children love it! 


Among thousands interviewed, sev- 
en doctors out of ten condemned the 
continued use of laxatives and cathar- 
tics as injurious, habit-forming, ir- 
ritating, and inflaming to the in- 
testinal tract, weakening its natural 
functions. 


Eight doctors out of ten advised 
the Nujol type of treatment. Why? 
For the six convincing reasons 
mentioned above. The source 
of this warning is authoritative. 


Get Nujol from your druggist 
today. Doctors advise it for constipa- 
tion whether chronic or temporary. 


Nujol 


REG US PAT OFF. 


FOR CONSTIPATION 








Accept This TRIAL Offer 


NUJOL LABORATORIES, Room 821G, 26 Broadway, New York City 
(in Canada, Address Nujol, 165 Dufferin St., Toronto, Ont.) 
Send me 4-day trial bottle of Nujol, the drugless remover of hidden constipation. Enclosed 
is 10 cents to pay shipping costs. Send also 24-page illustrated booklet, ‘‘Outwitting Consti- 
pation."’ (For booklet alone, draw a line through 10 cents above, and send no money.) 


Name 





Address... . 


© 1927 
Standard Oil Co. (N. J.) 
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RS. SMITH 
wasn’t dead. 
But her hus- 
band, who 
*—~——} fortunately 
was blessed with a sense 
of humor, sometimes 
called her “The late Mrs. 
Smith”’, 
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For she seldom got-any- 
thing done on time. Break- 
fast was almost always 
late. And dinner. And she 
was never ready for ap- 
pointments. So Mrs. 
Smith was a drag on 
everyone who depended 
on her, from her husband 
to the boy who called for 
the laundry. She slowed 
up her whole little corner 
of the world. 


She couldn’t have held 
a job in an office a week. The only reason she con- 
tinued to hold her job as Mrs. Smith was because 
her husband loved her—not because he respected 
her ability to manage her household. 


And Mrs. Smith tried hard. She never meant to 
be late. But she was tired. Everlastingly tired. She 
couldn’t concentrate. She had to stop and think, 
“Now what must I do next?” And her thinking 
was tangled. And her motions often aimless. 


The truth of the matter is that Mrs. Smith was 
“‘walking-sick”’. She had no particular pains—ex- 
cept her usual headaches. But she had lost her old 
buoyancy, the oldtime zest that carried things 
along with snap and go. She was on the ragged edge. 


She wouldn’t have known why, if you had asked 
her. Yet she had abused herself in “ trivial’? ways 
for years. She had eaten foolishly. She had left 


systematic exercise out of her program. She had 


The late Mrs. 
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failed to get the sleep she needed. Then she had 
combatted “that tired feeling” by depending more 
and more on artificial stimulants to keep her going. 


So many do that. Caffein is the stimulant most 
widely used, perhaps. It seems to give new energy. 
Actually, it deadens the warning signal of fatigue 
—excites the nerves—repels sleep—and keeps the 
brain hurrying on when every natural impulse is 
crying “Stop. Relax. Rest.” 


The “new energy” is robbed from the body’s 
reserve store. Bit by bit this reserve may be low- 
ered until there is no energy left even for tiny 
emergencies—no margin of safety against disease. 


It is so unwise—so needless. Millions enjoy the 
steaming warmth and delicious flavor of a meal- 
time drink that doesn’t contain a trace of caffein. 
They use Postum. 


A drink made of whole wheat and bran, roasted 


© 1927, P. Co., Inc. 
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—wholesome as the grain 
itself. A drink that costs 
less, and is easier to 
prepare. 

Try it. Make a test 
long enough to show re- 
sults. Let Postum be your 
mealtime drink for thirty 
days. Experience the re 
lief from drug stimula- 
tion. Note the effect on 
your health, your ap- 
pearance. Then decide. 

Carrie Blanchard, food 
demonstrator, does not 
limit this offer to the late 
Mrs. Smith. She includes 
you! 


Carrie Blanchard’s 
Offer 
“Let me send you one 
week’s supply of Postum, 
free, and my personal 
directions for preparing it, as a start on the 
30-day test. 


“Or if you would rather begin the test today, 
get Postum at your grocer’s. It costs much lcss 
than most other mealtime drinks—only one-half 
cent a cup. 


=) 


“Please indicate on the coupon whether yor 
prefer Instant Postum, made instantly in the cv», 
or Postum Cereal, the kind you boil.” 


MAIL THIS 


r 


COUPON NOW! 











4 : P.—L.H, J. 6-27 
Postum Company, Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 


I want to make a thirty-day test of Postum, Please send me, 
without cost or obligation, one week’s supply o 


Pmevawr POsTum. «6. 6 ak cs ee O Check 
(prepared instantly in the cup) which you 
POSTUM LOREAL, 5. 5 8 6 kee ee 8 O prefer 


(prepared by boiling) 














Pastum is one of the Post Health Products, which include also Grape-Nuts, Post Toasties, Post’s Bran Flakes and Post’s Bran Chocolate. Your grocer sells 
Postum in two forms. Instant Postum, made in the cup by adding boiling water, is one of the easiest drinks in the world to prepare. Postum Cereal is also 


easy to make, but should be boiled 20 minutes. 





In Canada, address Canap1an Postum Company, Ltd. 
812 Metropolitan Bldg., Toronto 2, Ontario 
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ever seen, but it was thought extremely 


beautiful. It was served with a glass of 
real anisette, and they were deeply 
touched. 


As I did not speak a word of Spanish 
and they not a word of English, once the 
glamour of the cake had subsided and the 
warmth of the anisette diminished and we 
had all said “‘Salud!’’ to one another at 
least fifty times and our smiles had be- 
come a little cracked, the party began to 
look like a flop. I had, however, been to 
these waters the year before in a boat 
charmingly loaned to 
me by Hal Roach and 
had been duly im- 
pressed by the patri- 
arch at that time. 
That he had an ear for 
music I knew, as he 
had jwyed a wheezy 
old phonograph inces- 
santly in his cantina, 





this party impressed me, so did the de- 
lightful people in La Paz, farther up the 
Gulf, and at Mazatlan on the mainland. 
And so do I believe that real genuine- 
ness must of necessity impress any audi- 
ence, movie or otherwise. 

Whenever I have encountered in a news 
reel film a picture of penguins on a beach, 
the audience has always seemed to be en- 
thralled. I suppose because the penguins 
mean everything that they do, and the 
audience knows it. Now it would be friv- 
olous to imagine that this could definitely 
apply to the art of human acting, but the 
sooner there is some fashion of approxi- 
mating it, the sooner 
will motion pictures 
have the enormous sig- 
nificance that is their 
birthright. 

One of the movies 
that I very much 
wanted to do, because 
I thought it could have 
great reality, was The 





which is Spanish for 
the good old American 
word “bar” I had on deck a large talking 
machine of the latest design that I had 
brought down as a present for him. Ina 
moment of inspiration, after two or pos- 
sibly three anisettes which I had taken 
mainly through nervousness, I suggested 
rather tentatively that we all go upstairs— 
I mean on deck—and dance in the moon- 
light. The suggestion met with immediate 
response and a certain amount of relief. 

The steward had meanwhile been madly 
digging out, from the mass of jazz records, 
something that might possibly sound de- 
corous and Castilian. He slowed the 
phonograph down to what he considered 
the correct pace, and the tropic night was 
filled with the most mournful cadenza that 
has ever greeted mortal ear. I turned it 
up a little faster, for I felt like a deaf mute 
at a New England funeral, and the dance 
began. 


The @aptain is Honored 


( NE of the delightful nuances of the oc- 
casion was that though I was the host 
and owned the boat, my captain had been 
in ‘these waters years before, knew the fam- 
ily pel and spoke some Spanish—at least 
he ‘sensed precisely the right words to use. 
No} one knew me from Adam. They called 
me \by some name other than my own, 
that} my forbears would have whirled in 
their graves to hear, and regarded El 
Capitan Wilson not only as the host, the 
owner, the purveyor of the function but 
also the donor of the phonograph, which 
made a gigantic hit. It also made a hit 
with Captain ‘“‘Weelson,” who is an un- 
usual person and had the requisite humor 
to take full advantage of the situation. 

All this gave one a happy sense of de- 
tachment, and I had a marvelous time. I 
danced a great deal, which diverted the 
sailors enormously. It was a little difficult 
at first to get on to the technic. The male 
incumbent bows to his partner. She takes 
his arm, and they walk slowly three times 
round the floor or deck as the case may be. 
They dance for a little while and then 
they start walking a bit. At the end of the 
dance they walk some more. Then he 
leads his partner to her seat, bows low, 
utters a compliment—and leaves her flat. 
[ got away with it—all but the compli- 
ment. ‘Though I tried earnestly in 
French, German and Italian, I was always 
greeted wth a blank look and the word 
Questa?’ 

They finally left as the moon was getting 
low—the debutantes and the patriarch in 
one boat, tae young men and the phono- 
graph in another. As they went toward 
the shore they sang the national song of 
Mexico as a compliment. When they 
landed on the moonlit beach they sat 
round the machine and played it some 
more, while ve stood on deck and watched 
them. As a natter of fact, it was all very 
charming, and one will not readily forget 
it even in Hol:ywood. 

Possibly one reason is that it was all so 
essentially genuine. In the same way that 


Sea Beast. The vitality, 
grandeur and beauty 

of Melville’s Moby Dick has always thrilled 
me. Ofcourse for the movies it was neces- 
sary to add a love story, and though this 
did not please the people who love the 
book very much, the picture made a great 
hit with almost everyone except those who 
know a great deal about the sea. They 
wondered, and quite rightly, why Gilbert 
and Sullivan sailors pulled continually on 
a rope that seemed to be attached to 
nothing; and why to the same rhythm 
another batch madly manned the pumps 
on a calm, sunny day. That our whaling 
episodes were not more accurate was the 
result of those seemingly inevitable re- 
arrangements, accidents and catastrophes 
that crop up in the making of a feature 
film. I wanted to go out to sea after a 
real whale and was filled with enthusiasm 
for the project. An old whaling captain 
was discovered, and he came to the studio. 
After I had told him something of our 
story —at least so far as it had to do with 
whaling—he wanted to know just what 
the stunts were that we proposed doing. I 
went on to tell him that I, as Captain 
Ahab, was to jump on the back of a whale 
and stab it to the heart. 

“Are you going to do that?” 

“Certainly.”’ He was silent. “‘Well?”’ 
I said. 

“T was just wonderin’ what kind of 
boots you meant to wear.” 

“Oh, that’s all right. You see, I’m 
supposed to have a wooden leg and there 
will be a spike in that.” 


eA Mechanical Whale 


N ELABORATE contrivance had been 
made with loving care that permitted 
me to double the leg at the knee, and for 
under-water use there was a spring which I 
could work which released the leg. And 
thus Ahab could swim away, if the whale 
got sore. When we tried this out in the 
tank, there was some talk of a double, but 
I wanted to do the stunt myself. But the 
contrivance would not work, and I stayed 
under water longer than I ever had before. 
As a result I have acquired a distaste for 
water ever since. This mishap gave one of 
the studio writers a beautiful idea for a 
screen title which was never used—‘‘ His 
eyes grow tender and fill with tears.’’ This 
was supposed to be seen under water. 

When the conversation with the old 
whaling captain no longer seemed pro- 
ductive of immediate suggestion, I left the 
room and he said to the others: “Unless 
you really want to get rid of him, I don’t 
believe that I’d let him jump on a whale 
with two legs.” 

It was therefore decided to build a 
whale, and this was a huge mechanical 
contraption of wood, iron and rubber. It 
was as fascinating to look at as one of 
Gargantua’s playthings. The tail looked a 
little like a lobster, and its mouth, with 
rows of gigantic teeth, was open wide. I 
was slightly worried by the beast and 
I took the efficiency man aside and said: 
“I don’t know very much about whales, 
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This is the ideal nail. Note the beautiful 
curve of the cuticle that gives the almond shape. 
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that Porfects your Manicure 
“Remove the dead cuticle - Supply the missing oils” 


FIRST 


Your nails cannot look 
pretty if ugly dead cuticle 
clings around the edges. The 
way to remove it is with the 
safe antiseptic—Cutex. 


FTER perfecting Cutex for 

removing all dead cuticle, 
Northam Warren, the authority 
on the manicure, has created two 
marvelous ‘new preparations for 
the second step—supplying the 
missing oils. 


f 
Just see. what Cutex CuticleY 
Cream or Oil will do. One mani-! \ 


cure and your cuticle is smoother. 
In a few nights it will look better 
than you ever thought it could. So 
pliant and supple it is easily trained 
to the beautiful curve that makes 
the nails almond shaped, the 
fingers look long and slender. 





ey 
SECOND 
Then supply the oils the 


i 


cuticle lacks with Cutex 
Cuticle Cream or Oil. It is 
rubbed in after the Remover 
to keep the cuticle soft and 
pliant. 


UT your nails can’t look nice if old dead cuticle is left clinging 
to the nails. The thing that removes it is just the familiar 
Cutex Cuticle Remover. First every shred of dead skin is wiped 
away with this safe antiseptic. Then the Cream or Oil is massaged 
over the cuticle, the nail, and under the tip. If the cuticle is very 
bad put it on every night at first. 


Only by supplying these~needed oils can you have the 
ovals that give the nails the desired almond shape. 
Send this coupon and toc for samples of Cutex Cream, Oil and Cuticle Remover 4 


what magic this new method works. If you live in Canada, address Northam 
Dept. JJ-6, 85 St. Alexander St., Montreal, Canada. Northam Warren, New York, P 


London. 













Mail the coupon for the new way tod 















NortHaM Warren, Dept. JJ-6 
114 West 17th St., New York 
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I enclose 1oc for samples of Cutex Cuticle Crea/ 
and Oil and Cutex Cuticle Remover with t’ 
other essentials for the manicure. 
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To BRING out to the full the won- 
derfully fine flavor of Armour’s 
Star Bacon, fry it gently. Put the 
slices in a cold pan over a moder- 
ate heat. Cook slowly and turn 
frequently. Pour off the fat from 
time to time—be sure to save it 
for shortening purposes. When 
the bacon is just to your style in 
crispness, remove to a hot platter 
and then sit down to a feast. 
This delightful quality is 
never the result of accident or 
chance. The skill with which 
we choose bacon 
for the Star brand, 
and the unfailing 
Our new booklet, “Slices of 
Real Flavor,” will open. your 
; gical effect of Star 


ying menus and 
dinary dishes. 











Just enough lean . . . just 
enough fat ... and an 
abundance of savory flavor 








pon for your 
2 copy. 



















6oth anniversary of Armour and Company—Armour has devoted these years to 
M public service of continually improving food and perfecting methods of distribution. 
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precision with which we cure it, 
make every slice an entrancing 
harmony of flavor and tenderness. 

You can eat all you want of 
Star Bacon because it tops the 
list in food value and digestibil- 
ity. What’s more, its intriguing, 
nut-sweet flavor makes countless 
ordinary dishes radiate new good- 
ness. How well you will realize 
this when you try the tested 
recipes in our booklet, “Slices of 
Real Flavor.” You can have it 
free for the asking. 

Armour’s Star Bacon is at your 
dealer’s in pound and half-pound 
cartons uniformly sliced. Also 
sold in parchment-wrapped pieces. 
Mail the coupon now for free 
copy of “Slices of Real Flavor.” 
Armour and Company, Chicago. 



























Dept. 64, Div. Food Economics 


ARMOUR 488 COMPANY 
CHICAGO, U.S. A. 





Please send me free recipe booklet, “Slices of 
Real Flavor.” 


Name 

















but I do know something about bottles 
and this looks like one without a cork. 
Aren’t you afraid that it will sink?” I 
have forgotten what he answered, but it 
was something to the effect that he had 
been doing that sort of thing before I was 
born, which was flattering but not very 
reassuring. 

When the whale was finished it was 
towed out into San Pedro Bay, where we 
were working. The two men who had 
been engaged to manipulate it, and to 
enact the mannerisms of a sperm whale 
and to work its flukes, were just about to 
climb inside when one of them, much to 
the surprise of everyone, said: ‘Say, Gus, 
let’s see if this contraption floats.”” It was 
let loose and in two seconds the sperm 
whale that resembled a bottle and had 
cost thirty thousand dollars to build, sank 
with a certain solemn dignity to the 
bottom of San Pedro Bay, where it still 
rests—with many other bottles. 

Everyone in the films is so used to 
having actors, cameramen and anyone at 
all do anything. The spirit to make good 
permeates the whole crew. None thinks 
of ‘“‘danger and awful death,’’ permanent 
disablement and no pensions. In Manon 
Lescaut, I was called upon to sail a small 
boat away from the ship that was sup- 
posed to have brought the hero and 
heroine to America. The scene was taken 
in a very large outdoor tank that had been 
especially constructed. I thought that I 
knew how to sail the boat, but when the 
twelve airplane propellers that were to 
provide wind and wave got busy, the 
wind came from twelve different directions 
and the boat capsized. There was no way 
to get to us and the production manager of 
the studio was in a panic, for there was the 
star and the leading lady sinking before 
his eyes, and no one had thought to ask 
whether or not either could swim. For- 
tunately we both could. 


eNeticulous Cre 


HE really dangerous things that I have 

done in the making of movies have by 
some consistent fatality never reached the 
screen. In a farce called Are You a 
Mason? I did an extraordinary fall downa 
flight of steps and got a round of applause 
from two acrobats who had been engaged 
as possible doubles. But when the pic- 
ture was cut and edited it was found that 
there was an overcoat hanging in the hall- 
way when I went up, and not when I fell 
down. As if anyone seeing a really good 
back flop would have time to notice such a 
discrepancy! But this is a good instance 
of the meticulous care of the movies. In 
the same picture an accident happened 
which has made me the pride and a source 
of profit to osteopaths ever since. I was 
to jump from a window, actually a ladder, 
onto the top of a moving touring car. The 
top was up, and the framework as well as 
the texture had been so weakened that 
my weight would cause me to crash 
through and land in the bottom of the 
tonneau. This had been elaborately 
padded—except the brass foot rail which 
stood above the padding and dislocated 
the sixth vertebra of my acrobatic spine 
when I lit on it. 

In The Sea Beast I slid down from the 
crosstrees—a distance of about seventy- 
five feet from the deck—on an aged steel- 
rope cable—I believe that it is termed a 
stay—that had been on the boat, a real 
whaler originally, for about sixty years. 
It was rusted and had steel whiskers on it. 
I tore the skin of my upper leg and I hada 
charming open wound about the size of a 
child’s canoe for about six weeks. When 
the mental giants who at that time con- 
trolled the cutting of the picture got busy, 
they decided that a slide twenty feet was 
enough, so one needn’t have done the 
stunt at all. 

Also in The Sea Beast, where the whale 
is supposed to tow the boat under, we got 
another very good effect which never 
reached the screen at all. A cable that was 
attached to the boat was passed through 


an anchor at the bottom of the bay and . 


pulled by a barge until the small boat 


- 


turned over. The only trick was to get 
clear of the stern of the boat and, swim- 
ming under water, to release my leg from 
the wooden one. I stayed with the boat 
and acted to the last. As I went down I 
held up one clenched fist and cursed God. 
The old whaling captain said that the 
effect was magnificent and right, but 
though there were seven cameramen de- 
tailed to take this scene, they all shot over 
my head and got a colored sailor swim- 
ming madly for the shore. And though 
Melville’s monstrous leviathan was sup- 
posed to be white there seemed no very 
good reason why the hero should suddenly 
turn black. 

One day, when anchored in Magdalena 
Bay, I visited a Norwegian whaling ship 
and saw for the first time the modern 
industry of whaling. The captain of the 
mother ship—to which the whales are 
brought after they have been harpponed 
by gun from a small cruiser, *to be fut up 
and reduced to commercial oil—hzad seen 
The Sea Beast. Though the industry has 
changed a good deal since the picturesque 
time of the supremacy of Nantucket, there 
were many things that he had missed 
which were done formerly and still are. 
“But then,” he said, ‘‘ you couidn’t, after 
all, photograph the thing which you'll no- 
tice most today —and that is the odor.”’ 


Too -Much Meditation 


HE same cruise that took me to Mag- 

dalena took me earlier to San Quentin 
Bay. I had just finished working on the 
cutting and editing and retitling of the 
Villon picture. There had been the usual 
number of conferences, previews to at- 
tend, talks with the musician who was to 
arrange the score which is to accompany 
the film in the presentations; and it was 
the week before Christmas, when there 
always seem to be distractions, even if one 
means to spend Christmas at sea. And 
that seems to me the best place to spend 
it, unless one can gambol under a large 
tree with one’s grandchildren—and there 
are no grandchildren in Hollywood. I ha 
been very tired when I got on board the 
schooner at San Pedro, and after a cod 
night or two we dropped anchor in Sq™fin 
Quentin Bay, which is not given a Class@im A 
rating in mariners’ reports because th@jere 
is almost always a heavy ground sw@@pll. 
With little sleep I went duck shooting J in 
the early morning. The best place vas 
some miles inland where blinds had bageen 
constructed on a dam that was built @fin a 
narrow part of the lagoon which conngects 
with the outer bay. A variety of hungfters, 
urban characters from Los Angeles, eal- 
estate men, brokers and what not, if ap- 
propriate but brand-new costumes, were 
already on the spot. 

As the birds were plentiful there 
barrage of firing that sounded lik 
Battle of Bull Run. There were som¢ 
geese, and I was anxious both to 
one—which I had never done—a 
taste one again. I occupied a blind 
stout man with glasses and an aut 
shotgun. Through a week’s groy 
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beard he pierced my identity; and @having 
pierced it, he said: ‘‘It must be nig#te to be 
able to have a vacation.”” Sudd@fenly he 
interrupted himself: ‘“‘God! Haffre they 


come!”’ He made a grab at his aujgtomatic, 
which went off within a foot of ny head. 
There was a moment’s rather tenjse pause, 
and he exclaimed cheerily: ‘‘We@pll, that’s 
as close to an accident as I’ve @ver had, 
shooting.” 
I sat down. The profile that had stood 
the test of years had had a closeff call. The 
movie face that had not ‘launched a 
thousand ships” but made it gpossible to 
have one, had very nearly becogpme a char- 
acter bit. The geese came wi@piirring and 
honking overhead. ‘‘ Doc” ilson, my 
captain, under whose zgis I w@fas shooting, 
yelled: “Quick, Jack.’’ I loq™fked up, but 
it was too late. Like Hamletff I had medi- 
tated about myself a little tqjfo long. 









EDITOR’S NOTE—Another ggprticle on Hamlet 
in Hollywood, by John Barrymorgle, will appear in 
an early issue. 
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LEARN AS THESE 
THOUSANDS HAVE 


THE VALUE OF SELECTING 
A CAR THIS WAY 


Caatoas ms sseemnen gg nennenenenatetn 
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When you “select”... do so in the fullest, 
literal meaning of the word, which is 
“to choose by comparison.” 












































OMEN have been “choosing by com- 
parison” ever since the world began. 


a a significant fact that, having been actually 
S 
n They know that smartness and true value are 
a 
S 


compared, more Oldsmobiles have been sold 
this Spring than ever before in any correspond- 


the reward only of careful selection. ing period. 

















: So when, two months ago, Oldsmobile offered Thousands learned by this test of comparison 

4 motor car buyers this suggestion . . . . to really that Oldsmobile possesses not only the known 

e select .... thousands recognized its soundness factors of motor car merit, but those qualities 

‘. and adopted it. Thousands have compared the of beauty and luxury that gratify finer tastes. 

e various degrees of value in moderate-priced cars. 

d Why then should they pay more? 

t They came to our showrooms and looked at 

O Oldsmobile, some seeking a personal car, some Or why should they deny themselves this full 

: a car for the whole family. They sat in the measure of satisfaction for the sake of the 

of driver’s seat and compared the many conven- slight difference in price if they paid less? 

. iences that make driving a pleasure. They sat Learn what these thousands learned. Compare. 

e in the rear seat and compared the comfort. Go over Oldsmobile, point by point. Drive it 

They stood off and appraised its smartness with yourself—that is the final proof of excellence. 

i sophisticated eye. Their immediate impulse was Then, and only then, can you know what it 

e, to drive this car they liked so well. is possible to buy that is so flattering to your 

1 And out on the road they became certain of good taste and yet so fair to your purse. 

4 the wisdom of choosing an Oldsmobile. Standard Coupe, $925; De Luxe Roadster, $975; 

1e We admit frankly that our suggestion ... to De Luxe Touring, $980; Standard Two Door 

be really select . . . was inspired by the belief that Sedan, $950; Standard Four Door Sedan, $1025; 

r- in this process of comparison Oldsmobile would ' Sport Coupe, $1035; Landau, $1190; and Three 

. win an outstanding share of approval. And it is ¥ a y i Other De Luxe Types. Prices f. 0. b. Lansing. 
The car illustrated is the De Luxe Two Door 

Sedan, $1050 f. 0. b. Lansing. Body by Fisher. 
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OLDSMOBILE SIX 


PRODUCT OF GENERAL MOTORS 
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ow he must learn 


to handle solid food 


—a time of special care 


Your baby spends the first two years 
of his life learning to handle a 
““grown-up’’ diet. 


This requires great care on your 
part. His little stomach is un- 
trained, unaccustomed to anything 
but milk. Solid food is a totally 
new experience. 


The digestive tract must be trained 
very gradually to take care of solid 
food. You must begin with very 
et food that can be digested as 
easily as the milk he is used to. 


For this first solid, so important, 
baby specialists have been using one 
food for more than 30 years. Cream 
of Wheat! They find it the ideal 
food for these reasons: 


1. Its simple granular form can be 
handled perfectly by a baby’s un- 
trained digestion. It has none ot 
the harsh parts of the wheat which 
might so easily irritate the delicate 
intestinal tract. 


2. Cream of Wheat is wonderfully 
rich in energy substance—one of a 
baby’s most vital needs! 


3. Youcan always depend on its qual- 
ity, summer or winter. 


food—costs less than 1c per feed- 
ing. 40 feedings in a box. 


What mothers say about it 
“I have found Cream of Wheat the perfect food 
for young babies. My yd has been having it 
since he was one month old, on the advice of a 
bhysician.’’ 

Mrs. S. W. N., Yakima, Wash. 


“On the advice of a specialist I began feeding my 

baby Cream of Wheat when he was two months 

old. He began to thrive and now, at two years, 

he is as rosy and healthy as we could poe ba i 

Mrs. J. R. S., Gardner, N. Dakota 

The experience of these two moth- 
ers is typical. Thousands of babies 
are learning to handle solid food 
without an upset because they are 
started with this perfect first solid 
food—Cream of Wheat! Try it for 
your baby—you can get it at any 
grocer’s. Or use coupon to send for 
free sample. 


—Sample box and authoritative booklet 
F R E E on child feeding 


‘‘The Important Business of Feed- 
ing Children,’’ a booklet of infor- 
mation on correct diet for children 
—approved by well-known author- 
ities. Free, 
wae S a 

le box o 7. M 
ese of # (Ga / 
Wheat. Just 
mail cou- 
pon today. 





It is fully protected ina 
triple-wrapped-and- 
sealed box. No dangers 
of uncleanness with 
Cream of Wheat! 


4. It is so simply pre- 


IN a6 55. sséssen 
pared. No long cook- |: 
ing, no complicated SCG .sicsisscesats 
measuring. eee 





5. It is an economical 


CREAM OF WHEAT COMPANY : 
Dept. B-13, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Please send me, free, your booklet, ‘“The Important Busi- 


ness of Feeding Children,"’ together with sample box of 
Cream of Wheat. 
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Cfrom the Slums, to the Follies, 
to Grand Opera 


(Continued from Page 27) 


always going off to some party while I go 
home and go to bed. Why? Has any of 
them been saying anything? Have I done 
anything to make them sore at me?” 

He giggled fatly. ‘‘Oh, no. It isn’t the 
girls. I meant the men. Now, I like 
customers to be put in a good humor. 
Why don’t you do like the rest of the girls, 
and ——” He smirked. 

I stared at him appalled and told him, 
“I guess you’d better give me my money. 
I’m through.” 

I was so stunned that I forgot to de- 
mand the final week’s salary, which was 
due me under my guaranty from the 
agency. I returned to San Francisco the 
next day, still slightly sickened by the ex- 
perience, and ran into Marco, of Fanchon 
and Marco, in the lobby of my hotel. It 
seems that while I was salvaging quarters 
and dimes from the platform of the oil- 
town resort, the growing discontent with 
the show at Tait’s Roof had at last retired 
the old manager and put Fanchon and 
Marco, whom I had met at Tait’s during 
my wheel-chair attempt, in his place. 

*‘How would you like to come and work 
in our show?” he asked. 

I accepted gratefully and was flattered. 
The Fanchon and Marco show was deft 
and smart and I had not thought I had 
either the face or figure for such sophistica- 
tion. I was very tall and very thin and 
gawky, with the undevelopment of the 
teens, ahd it never occurred to me or any- 
one else that Nature 
had assembled me into 
anything like beauty. 

Even Fanchon de- 
spaired of my height 
for a time. The other 
girls were of the pony 
type—little, quick 
things, who could look 
delightful in a couple of 
silk handkerchiefs and 
a few beads. I felt like 
an elephant among 
them. And then one 
day at a busy rehearsal 
when Fanchon was 
whipping the show into 
shape and trying on 
costumes—she de- 
signed every costume 
and was immensely artful in the matter of 
colors and draperies—she stopped and 
frowned at me. 

“I don’t know,” she exclaimed wearily, 
‘‘whatever I can do with you. You are so 
much taller than the other girls. Here’’— 
catching up a bathing suit—‘“‘go put that 
on.” It was the next-to-nothingest bath- 
ing suit she had! 


eA Matter of Gostume 


OWEVER, I put it on, and when I pre- 

sented myself she threw her head back 
to consider me with half-closed eyes. “‘Um- 
m-m,”’ she said after a moment, “I see 
what’s been wrong with you. You’ve 
been wearing too many clothes. Your 
street things made you look like a scare- 
crow. Now I know what to make for 
you.” 

After that, instead of trying to hide my 
deficiencies, she uncovered most of them, 
and designed costumes that were absurdly 
short or very tight fitting and backless, 
with impressive trains supplemented with 
great fans and high headdresses and 
combs to make me seem even taller. They 
were both daring and lovely and I reveled 
in them. 

Enchanted with her discernment in the 
matter of my fair looks, Fanchon began 
to consider me for other hidden virtues. 
She would take me home with her and 
coach me in my songs, going over and 
over them with me, teaching me tricks of 





s 

accent and shading and illustrative little 
dance steps and smart bits of ‘‘business.’’ 
She taught me so well that my reputation 
as a jazz singer became enviable, and that 
in the day when the Coast was the stamp- 
ing ground of jazz that was jazz and not 
just half-hearted syncopation. Excited by 
praise and spurred on by the clamor of the 
audience, I grew reckless. I hurled my 
voice at the approving mob, I shouted my 
coon songs, I pranced and never thought 
of saving myself. Then, one night, sway- 
ing to an outrageous rhythm, my eyelids 
half veiling my eyes insolently, I opened 
my mouth to sing and my vocal cords 
refused to respond. 

I had lost my voice! 

Once I forced myself to take a high note, 
only to have it break lamentably. A sen- 
sation of sinking into bottomless blackness 
enveloped me and through it I heard my- 
self somehow ‘‘talking’’ my songs. 


Grief Over Lost Voice 


S I STOOD there, numb and heartsick, 
my mind kept conjuring up new hor- 
rors: ‘‘What if I can’t ever sing again? 
What will Ido? How shall I ever earn my 
living without my voice? Please, God, 
help me!”’ Over and over until the trav- 
esty of my songs was ended. 

Once in my room again, I flung myself 
across my bed and cried myself. ill. 
Fanchon and Marco, dear souls, hurried 
after me and told me 
everything would be 
all right, that I was 
young and my voice 
would return with rest. 
Fanchon began to plan 
personality ‘‘stunts’”’ 
for me, in which my 
voice would not be nec- 
essary to my success. 
And between them 
they taught me the 
trick, so much used in 
vaudeville, of reciting 
and acting a song to 
music. I remember 
one was Mammy 0’ 
Mine. In that ballad 
I did not sing one note, 
yet the audience loved 
it. And hitherto I had always regarded a 
song merely as a piece of music and not 
as a latent bit of drama. 

But in spite of Fanchon’s and Marco’s 
endless kindness and sympathy and prac- 
tical help, there were days when I wanted 
to die; days when I realized anew that the 
money I was hoarding to pay vocal teach- 
ers to restore my voice was being thrown 
away indeed; days when I tried and could 
not even sing an F and walked about in a 
sort of terrified daze. Only a painter who 
has lost his sight, a pianist who has lamed 
his hand, or an acrobat with maimed 
body can understand what I went through. 

Fanchon and Marco played out their 
contract with Tait’s and then organized a 
stock company of their own and went on 
the road, taking me with them. Thus it 
happened that I met Al Christie, of the 
Christie Comedies, in Los Angeles. He 
suggested that another girl and I come out 
to his studio for some tests. We went and 
were told our faces registered to the entire 
satisfaction of all present. Mr. Christie 
assured us that any time we wanted a job 
in the movies it was ours for the asking. 
The other girl, seeing herself a movie star, 
abandoned the show at once for the flicker- 
ing pictures, but I stayed with Fanchon 
and Marco and continued on to Denver. 

In Denver one of the members of the 
chorus— incidentally, the wife of the 
orchestra leader — precipitated trouble. 


(Continued on Page 66) 
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Mrs. Cora M. Grecory in the garden 
of her home at Dallas, Texas 


Miss Jean McLean (at right) 

outdoors and thinks 

horseback riding is by far the 
t thing to do in it. 


t1K the 


“MY DAUGHTER JEAN,” 
writes Mrs. McLean, “‘was made 
particularly miserable when she fell 
victim to a series of painful skin 


eruptions. They were so bad that 
I persuaded her to try Yeast. She 
did, and had no more trouble until 


she stopped eating Yeast. Then 
the eruptions began once more. 
She began the Yeast again, and 
again was all right—until she 
stopped. A third time the trouble 


broke out, but after this third ex- 
perience she ate the Yeast more 
faithfully. This was a year ago 
and she hasn’t had any skin trouble 
since. I believe that the Yeast 
keeps her system in such good con- 
dition that there will be no further 
trouble.” 
Mrs. Danie, McLean, 
Glendale, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Six months ago I was 
miserable, unhappy” 


I am more than pleased to have the opportunity of 
relating my experience.” 
Mrs. Cora M. Grecory, Dallas, Texas 


“T was ACTUALLY LOSING all my strength. I had 
a terrible case of constipation; I was very thin; my 
skin was sallow, and I was extremely nervous. 


“T had been taking several different kinds of 
medicines, but all in vain. 


“ After reading a number of Fleischmann’s Yeast 
advertisements I decided that I would try this much 
talked of food, and immediately I purchased a num- 
ber of cakes. 


“ Several weeks passed and I began to see my com- 
plexion clearing up, my old pep and vitality return- 
ing. I gradually regained my normal weight and I 
am now enjoying wonderful health. I feel that it is 
due entirely to the use of Fleischmann’s Yeast and 


. the past year over three quarters of a million 
more men and women have started eating 
Yeast. Today one person in every third family in 
the United States and Canada is making this re- 
markable food a part of his daily diet. 


To feel the way that Nature meant everyone to 
feel you must keep your system clean—and active. 
That is what Yeast does. It purifies the entire 
digestive and intestinal tract, counteracting pu- 
trefaction and preventing the absorption of dan- 
gerous toxins by the body. It strengthens weak- 
ened intestinal muscles, daily aiding the sluggish 
processes of elimination. 


Fleischmann’s Yeast is the easy, natural way 

to banish constipation and its attendant ills— 

A indigestion, skin disorders and that constant, dis- 
~~ couraging feeling of weariness. 





Pee, 


Fleischmann’s Yeast is not a medicine; it is a 
pure corrective food—a living plant, rich in the 
nutrients of the grains in which it is grown. Un- 
like harsh drugs and purgatives, which merely 
whip the system into temporary abnormal activ- 
ity, Yeast gently, naturally tones up the whole 
system. 








Start today to eat your way back to health! All 
grocers have Fleischmann’s Yeast. Buy two or 
three days’ supply at a time and keep in a cool 
dry place. Write for a free copy of the latest 
booklet on Yeast for Health. Health Research 
Dept. C-87, The Fleischmann Company, 7o1 
Washington St., New York City. 








your daily diet. 








Millions keep well this easy, 


natural way 


Eat three cakes of Fleischmann’s Yeast regu- 
larly every day, one cake before each meal. Eat 
it just plain in small pieces, or on crackers, in 
fruit juice, milk or water. For constipation phy- 
sicians say it is best to dissolve one cake in hot 
water (not scalding) before meals and before 
going to bed. Dangerous cathartics will gradu- 
ally become unnecessary. 


Make Fleischmann’s Yeast a regular part of 
Your digestion will become 
normal, your skin will clear—soon you will /ook 


as healthy and happy as you feel! 


















Joun Murray Anperson, well-known Producer of the Green- 
wich Village Follies, etc. Originator of Spectacles at the new 
Paramount Theatre at Times Square, New York City. 


“THEATRICAL PRODUCTION, demandingasitdoesconstantre- 
hearsals and irregular hours, is a severe strain upon the constitution. 
I find that the best way to counteract that run down feeling and to 
keep in perfect trim is the regular daily use of Fleischmann’s Yeast. 
For several years now I have made it a practice to take Yeast every 
day. I drink it in a glass of milk and find it very pleasant. It re- 
lieves all traces of indigestion and keeps my system functioning 
normally.” 

Joun Murray Anperson, New York City 
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(When you take off your hat... 
are you prettier? 


OES your hair gleam and 
shine and catch the light? 
Is it so alive, so soft, that it en- 
hances your features, your color- 
ing? Does it make you prettier? 
Here are 2 Packer Shampoos 
to make your hair lovelier—to 
restore it to fluffiness, to burnish 
it with little natural lights: 


1. Packer’s Olive Oil Shampoo, 
a new golden liquid of olive 
oil, cocoanut oil, soothing 
glycerine. It lathers in an 
instant, rinses in a twinkling ! 

2. Packer’s Pine Tar Shampoo, 
a dark-amber liquid that con- 
tains the soothing benefits of 
olive and cocoanut oils and— 
in addition—healthful pine 
tar, without the tar odor. 

In each bottle, all the knowl- 
edge gained in 55 years’ experi- 
ence in making shampoos—55 
years of consultation with phy- 
sicians and others specializing 


ae 























OLIVE OIL 


Lae 


in the care of the hair. In each 
bottle—safe cleansing, hair love- 
liness, hair health. These two 
shampoos are gently cleansing 
for dry hair. So quick and safe 
you can use them on oily hair 
as often as you wish—every 4 
or 5 days if need be. With 
Packer’s you can keep your hair 
always fluffy, soft, entrancing. 
Packer’s can help it to make 
you prettier! 


PACKER’S TAR SOAP—Practically every 
medical work on the hair recommends pine tar 
in the treatment of dandruff and other scalp ills 
requiring special care. And so scalp specialists 
prescribe Packer’s Tar Soap as the most effective 
nice way to give your scalp the benefits of pine 
tar. Each cake now in an individual metal soap box. 


Send ioc for Sample 
and Manual! 


For 10c (stamps or coin) we will send you enough 
Packer’s Shampoo (either Olive Oil or Pine Tar— 
please indicate which) for two shampoos, and a 
copy of our new Manual, “The Care of the Hair.” 
This profusely illustrated 28-page book has re- 
cently been re-edited to present the most modern 
scientific thought on the care of the hair. It con- 
tains dozens of authoritative suggestions for 
making your hair healthier and lovelier. Fill in 
the coupon, clip and mail today. 


KER J; hampoos 


— 


THE PACKER MFG. CO., Inc., Dept. 7-F, 
Box 85, G. P. O., New York, N. Y. 


I enclose 10c (stamps or coin). Please send me 
your Manual and sample of the type of Packer’s 
Shampoo I have checked: 


0 Olive Oil O Pine Tar 


Name. 





Address. 





City. 


State. 





To insure correct mailing PRINT name and address 
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Incensed at what she considered favoritism 
on the part of Fanchon and Marco, she 
nagged her husband into making my life 
miserable. 

I sent a wire to Christie. Christie 
answered by telegraphing me to come to 
Los Angeles at once. That night the 
orchestra leader directed his blackest 
scowls at me, muttering profanely, and I 
carefully added to his 
temper by grinning at 
him politely the whole 
evening. 

The next six months 
I spent in the healing 
air and sun of Los 
Angeles. I was madea 
member of the Christie 
Stock Company and 
had to be ready to play 
any part when called. 
In one picture I played 
with Colleen Moore, 
who was not the head- 
liner then that she is 
today. And in another, 
entitled The Ugly 
Duckling, Iscrewed my 
hair in a knot on the top of my head, 
blocked out one front tooth and lined my 
face and played opposite the lead. That 
was my debut as a screen comedian. I 
never saw the released picture, but have 
been told that it was rather good. 

One day, after I had hurled custard pies 
for Christie for about five months, I was 
shocked to find myself singing. My voice 
had come back to me! This excited me 
terribly, until I realized the ridiculous fact 
that I had a perfectly good voice in my 
throat and no use for it. You can’t sing in 
the movies! 

At this, ancient longing for New York, 
hitherto regretfully stifled, revived itself 
hopefully. Why not? I demanded of my- 
self sternly. I was not the best of movie 
types. I was too buxom. It would take 
at least four years’ honest acting to make 
me notable; and while I plodded I would 
have to watch many a baby-face without 
experience pass me to fame. For movie 
directors and patrons love little girls, wide- 
eyed blondes and piquant brunettes. 
Hadn’t I seen Christie give a principal 
role to a little extra with a wistful face and 
silvery blond hair? New York held end- 
less opportunity for my kind of study and 
work. Why not? 

Prompted by a half-formed resolution 
to try my luck there, I began to cross- 
examine everyone who came from New 
York or had ever been there. I belabored 
them with questions about the city, the 
stage, theatrical managers, chorus girls’ 
salaries, hotel rates and accommodations, 
and the dramatic and musical standards of 
the town. I bought a map and familiar- 
ized myself with the principal streets, and 
when I did reach New York I could go al- 
most anywhere in the city without asking 
a direction. I slept with post cards and 
souvenir views of my promised land. 


Off to New York 


BOUT the time that I had New York 
and its characteristics fairly well in 
my mind, Raymond Hitchcock brought 
Hitchy-Koo to Los Angeles. Various mem- 
bers of his company told me chorus girls 
made about forty dollars a week in the 
East, and I decided to ask Mr. Hitchcock 
for a job, telling myself that if other girls 
could get along on forty dollars in New 
York, I could. 

Mr. Hitchcock listened to my earnest 
request to be taken along in the chorus of 
his company to New York and told me, 
“T haven’t any place for you now. But— 
what can you do?”’ 

“TI can sing and dance,” I answered, 
“‘and I am pretty good at jazz stunts.” 

“‘Um-m-m,”’ he mused, staring at me. 
Then suddenly: ‘‘I tell you what I’ll do. 
You go to New York along about August. 
We’re going to put on a new show in the 
fall and if you come in to see me about 
then, I’ll give you a job in the chorus.” 





But without waiting for August, I took 


what little money I had saved, settled up 
my affairs in Los Angeles, told the Christie 
people of my plans, bought a ticket, and 
set out for New York. 

I knew that the couple of hundred dol- 
lars that comprised my total cash in hand 
could not last forever and I conserved 
them as best I could by stopping at the 
cheapest hotel I could find. For two or 
three days nothing happened. Then I was 

introduced to Stan- 

ton Leeds, a writer 
on Variety. Learn- 
ing that I could sing 
and dance, Leeds got 
up a party that in- 
cluded a woman who 
knew Barney Gal- 
lant and myself 
along with the others 
and took us down to 
Barney Gallant’s night 
club in Macdougal 
Street. I was intro- 
duced to Barney, and 
this friend who was 
with us arranged for 
him to take me to the 
Greenwich Village Fol- 
lies the next afternoon for a tryout. The 
next day, all dressed up for the venture, I 
went with Barney, who had an interest in 
the show, to the Greenwich Village Theatre 
and was introduced to John Murray 
Anderson. I sang a ballad, danced to it 
a bit, and then jazzed the chorus. 

When I finished Mr. Anderson told me 
I’d do, and to go upstairs to Mr. Jones and 
get acontract. This contract gave me forty 
dollars a week downtown, and fifty dollars 
when the show moved uptown, and said 
that should any new number be created as 
the show was worked out I should have it. 


Unnoticed at Rehearsals 


HIS was in June, and as the rehearsals 

did not begin until the latter part of 
July, I sublet a small apartment and set- 
tled down to study and practice. 

In July we began rehearsals. After we 
had been at it ten days and no one had 
taken the slightest notice of me, I began 
to worry. Small bits were interpolated and 
given one by one to the old girls. I was kept 
in the back row except when I was put on 
the erd in a special chorus with a dozen 
others. When I walked on for this number 
I said to myself, ‘“‘ This isn’t so good. This 
isn’t what I wanted to do. I don’t mind 
being a chorus girl, but if I am going to be 
a chorus girl, I want to be one of the lead- 
ing ones.” Shortly after that, Bobbie 
Locher and Jimmie Reynolds began send- 
ing in the designs for the costumes. Again 
the old girls got the more gorgeous ones 
and I was ignored. 

Before many rehearsals I realized that 
my chances in the Follies were rather slim 
and I began to look around quietly for 
another job. 

It happened that the man from whom | 
rented my apartment had once been a 
jazz singer. Hearing me sing one day, he 
advised, ‘“‘ You ought to try for something 
better than a chorus job.” 

“But I don’t know how to go about it,” 
I protested. 

“Why not try Savage? I hear he’s hav- 
ing a tryout.” 

I went to Savage and he offered me 
the rdle of understudy. But that hard! 
seemed an advancement, and I decided to 
see other managers. For a week I made 
the rounds with “‘Mammy” songs under 
one arm and straight music under the 
other. This tour brought me at last to 
Charles B. Dillingham, and he sent me up 
to sing for Mr. Latham. Latham was in 
a temper. 

“Well, what are you going to sing?” he 
demanded. 

“My Little Grey Home in the West,” 
I answered. 

He groaned. “Anything but that. | 
don’t care what it is, but not that.” 

I sang it anyway. 


(Continued on Page 68) 
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|’ TER his day’s play, baby is tucked 
in his bed. He is too little to know 
how you have worried about him; 
how you have done your best to pro- 
tect him from harm—from the germs 
that lurk on his toys, on everything 
his small hands touched. 


But have you done your dest? Will 
you ever have anything to reproach yourself with 
when you look down at his empty shoes? 


The diseases which you dread most are spread re- 
lentlessly by germs. The most thorough washing with 
soap and water cannot kill them. But it is so easy to 
killthem. Adda tablespoonful of “Lysol” 
Disinfectant to each quart of your 
cleaning water every time you clean. 











Disinfectant 
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“Lysol”? Disinfectant is sold only in the brown bottle packed in the ye//ow carton. 
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For over 30 years “‘Lysol” Disinfectant has been the 
standard with hospitals and physicians for use in all 
cases where germs must be killed. 

Use this same reliable disinfectant in your home. Be 
sure—whatever may happen—that you have really 
done your best to protect your family against germ life. 

Tear out the coupon below. Get the three booklets 
we offer free. Each one contains facts and simple direc- 
tions which every woman should have for constant 
reference. 

In the meantime, in using a disinfectant for any pur- 
pose, be safe, be sure. Get a bottle of “Lysol’’ Disinfect- 
ant today. Complete directions come with every bottle. 





Made by Lysot, Incorporated, a division of 
Lehn & Fink Products Company. Sole dis- 
tributors Lehn & Fink, Inc., Bloomfield, N. J. 


© Lehn & Fink, Inc. 1927 








LEHN & FINK, Inc., Sole distributors 
Dept. 54 Bloomfield, N. J. 
Please send me, free, the three booklets which comprise 
the “Lysol” Health Library. 
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best 
for zest 
is that 


| flavor 
= FRENCH 


Just A TOUCH 
of that inimitable ‘‘flavor called 
FRENCH’’ does add appetizing 
relish to hot meats or cold cuts, 
omelets or fish-:-everyday foods. 


Even the humble sandwich, what- 
ever its filling, acquires a new value 
from the flavor of FRENCH’S PRE- 
PARED MUSTARD. 


Imported mustard seed and choice 
spices, a formula known to but few 
-:-and jealously guarded-:-that’s the 
flavor called FRENCH-:-tempting, 
golden and smooth as new cream. 


And in no other mustard but 
FRENCH’S will you find this fine 
flavor-:-neither too hot and bitey, 
nor too mild for enjoyment-:- 
just right. 


As sO many women write:- 
“FRENCH’S PREPARED MUSTARD 
gives to plain, everyday food an 
added flavor that is temptingly 
good.”’ 


And Emly Bleeke has collected many 
choice recipes into a booklet that 
will tell you how to add new delight 
to your menu each day. 











A copy will be sent to you 
free. Use coupon below. 


THE R.T. FRENCH COMPANY 
Housewives’ Service Dept. C 
Emly Bleeke, Director 
Mustard St., Rochester, N. Y. 


In Canada— 


The R.T. French Sales Company 
1000 Amherst Street, Montreal 





Please send me 


Soe oc etaraiilibannsnaaepeaennntniinaadnas <iehaeiascesdeebaniina 
edition of your 
recipe book. acai abemenaaatiaaaaaneion 
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Then I sat down at the piano and played 
and sang a jazz song. He made no com- 
ment and asked for another. And when 
that was finished, he told me to sing still 
another. 

Except for these brusque requests, he 
had no word for me either of criticism or 
praise. But when I had sung my fourth 
song he took me down to Dillingham’s 
office in the Globe Theatre and drew up 
an agreement, effective that autumn, giv- 
ing me seventy-five dollars a week, with 
a two-year option on my services at a hun- 
dred a week. It stipulated further that I 
was to be under Latham’s special super- 
vision and be given a minor rdéle. I was 
stunned. 

Fortified by this Dillingham agree- 
ment, I returned to the Follies and said 
that if I wasn’t given something to do in 
the show, I was going to leave. 

“‘What do you mean by going out and 
looking for another job when you are under 
contract to me?”’ Mr. Anderson asked. 

“Well, you promised me a small part if 
one happened to turn up,”’ I pointed out; 
“and while several have, someone else al- 
ways got them. Besides, you haven’t paid 
much attention to me since I’ve been com- 
ing around here and it began to look as 
though you never would.” 

“Well, what can you 
do?” 

“You’ve heard me in 


There were five weeks of strain—the 
last days before the opening were like a 
never-ending nightmare. We rehearsed 
from ten-thirty in the morning until five 
and six the next. That is the way with 
any big production. You are allowed an 
hour for luncheon, another for dinner; 
and then you come back at nine and re- 
hearse all night. The pressure is ghastly, 
and by the time the show is ready to open 
you want to cut anyone’s throat who even 
looks at you. 


Tears at Last 


URRAY had put me into an old- 

fashioned waltz number with four 
couples, making me sing as well as dance 
it. And instead of using an accompanist 
to rehearse that waltz, he insisted that I 
sing hour after hour through endless rep- 
etitions until those dancers pleased him. 
It nearly killed me. 

But Murray never got a whimper out of 
me—until, as I said, just three days before 
the opening night. 

Half dead, I started in that morning on 
the Valentine number. Howard Marsh 
sang it with me. Halfway through the first 
verse, Murray started in. ‘‘Do you think 
you can sing that song that way and get 
away with it?” he squalled at me. ‘‘ You'll 
ruin my show. Now do it 
again, and do it right.” 

I did it again. And 





jazz songs.” 
“But I have a prima 


again. Andagain. With 
Murray standing a foot 
from me, yelling. Every- 





donna who sings jazz.” 

“How about letting me 
sing a ballad then?”’ 

He scowled. “I'll tell 
you what,’ he decided 
after a moment, “‘ we have 
tryouts every afternoon 
and I'll give you one to 
see whether you’ll do as 
understudy to the prima 
donna or not.”’ 

The Dillingham con- 
tract crackled in my hand 
bag as I rose, and I 
thought, ‘‘ Understudy, 
your foot!” 

However, I took my tryout, stubbornly 
making no effort to impress or please. 
They could like me or not, I told myself. 
I’d live through it either way. After this 
hearing there was a four-day wait. Then 
Mr. Baldwin, the musical director, sent 
for me and had me take my highest notes. 
By this time I was decidedly bored with 
all these maneuverings and went to Bar- 
ney Gallant, who had an interest in the 
Greenwich Village Follies, and told him of 
my new contract with Dillingham and 
just why I had signed it. 

“TI have sung three or four times for 
Anderson and his crowd,” I concluded, 
“‘and nothing has come of it. So, if I walk 
out on you some day, you'll know the 
reason why.”’ 


ecAnd Salary Too 


HORTLY after that I was given the 

principal song to sing at rehearsals 
without comment. This made me the 
new prima donna, but everyone carefully 
avoided mentioning this obvious fact. I 
knew that I was under contract with the 
Greenwich Village Follies for twenty-five 
weeks more and I decided to have it out 
with Anderson. 

I went into his office one day after re- 
hearsal and said, ‘‘Then I am to be the 
prima donna after all?’’ 

“You are,”’ he said shortly. 

“But,” I remarked pleasantly, ‘I have 
a contract with Mr. Dillingham.”’ 

He went straight up into the air. He 
called upon heaven to observe this un- 
grateful creature for whom he had lain 
awake planning special numbers; who had 
gone off and signed up with another mana- 
ger while still under contract to him. He 
shook his fists and stamped about the 
room. The matter of the Dillingham con- 
tract was adjusted ultimately and my sal- 
ary was raised to seventy-five dollars. 








thing about me was terri- 
ble—the way I used my 
hands, pronounced the 
words and walked. At last 
I broke. “Do you think 
I can sing with you scream- 
ing in my ear like that?” 
I shrieked at him, and 
ran offstage to my dress- 
ing room, sobbing horri- 
bly. 

Murray panted after me 
and banged on my door. 
“‘ At last,” he raved, ‘‘I’ve 
made you cry. Now I 
know that you have a 
soul, some heart, some temperament. I 
was just about ready to give you up as 
hopeless, and $i 

“Oh, get out of here,’ I stormed. ‘‘Soul 
or no soul, I’m through. I’m going home.” 

**Now, look here, Lewis,’”’ cajoled Mur- 
ray, all sweetness now, “you know I like 
you, and ——”’ 

“IT can’t work with you screaming at me 
every minute,” I told him. ‘I was doing 
the best I could.” 

“All right, all right. I won’t do it any 








more,” he promised. ‘‘ Now, pull yourself 


together and come on back and let’s get 
through this rehearsal.”’ 

And today Murray Anderson is one of my 
best friends, for in spite of his emotiona! 
instability, he is a very fine man and 
something of a theatrical genius. 

The show opened with me as prima 
donna; we played in New York for seven 
months. Then we had a short season in 
Philadelphia, Boston and Pittsburgh. 

That was the winter that I heard my 
first opera—Madame Butterfly with Ger 
aldine Farrar. I sat in the balcony and 
scarcely breathed at this beauty before 
me. I had dreamed for years of going to 
an opera at the Metropolitan, and there 
I was! And I promised myself, sitting 
there, that if it were humanly possible, | 
should be singing on that great stage one 
day. 

At least, I hitched my wagon to no 
modest ambition! 

Shortly after this the Greenwich Villag: 
Follies began to make ready for its annual 
tour, and I began to fret about leaving New 
York and my music lessons. In the midst 
of my fuming I heard that Ziegfeld was 
just beginning rehearsals on a new show. 
And I decided upon a daring thing. . . 





EDITOR’S NOTE—The third installment iv 
this series of articles by Mary Lewis will appear in 
an early issue. 
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Baked to golden-brown crispness 
.. . baked to nut-like sweetness 


this is a food made famous by flavor | 


¢ RAPE-NUTS—a tempting combination of wheat 
¥ and malted barley—comes to you ready-to-serve. 

Baked. And baked again . . . Long, slow bakings 
that bring out to perfection the unique Grape-Nuts 
flavor. A nut-like flavor, with just a delicate sug- 
gestion of malt-sugar. It’s delicious! Méillions of 
people eat Grape-Nuts first and foremost because it 
tastes so good. 


Grape-Nuts’ remarkable digestibility, too, comes 
from the long, slow baking. With a minimum of 
digestive effort, your body benefits by the varied 
nourishment contained in this food. Dextrins, maltose 
and other carbohydrates for heat and energy; iron 
for the blood; phosphorus for teeth and bones; protein 
for muscle and body-building; and the essential 
Vitamin-B, a builder of appetite—all these vital ele- 
ments are supplied by Grape-Nuts. Eaten with whole 
milk or cream, it is an admirably balanced ration. 


Try it for breakfast tomorrow. Two tablespoonfuls 
of the golden kernels are enough for a serving. Pour 
cream or whole milk in carefully at the side of the dish, 
so that the crispness of the food may be retained. 
Grape-Nuts tempts you to chew thoroughly. Unusual, 
in this day of soft foods! Your dentist will tell you that 
the health and beauty of teeth and gums cannot be 
protected without exercise. Almost all dentists make 
a point of advising their patients to eat some crisp food 
every day. Many dentists especially recommend 
Grape-Nuts. 


Your grocer sells Grape-Nuts. If you wish us to, we 
will gladly send you the following: 


© 1927, P. Co., Inc. 


Two servings of Grape-Nuts— free, 
together with “A Book of Better Break fasts” 
Mail the coupon and we will send you two indi- 
vidual packages of Grape-Nuts, free. With them we 
will include ““A Book of Better Breakfasts”, written 
by a famous physical director and containing a series 
of menus for healthful breakfasts. 








G.—L.H.J. 6-27 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 


Postum Company, INCORPORATED 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
Please send me, free, two trial packages of Grape-Nuts, together with "A 
= of Better Breakfasts,’* by a former physical director of Cornell Medical 
illege. 





TE Dee en Ley ts Re ATR TOOTS ERI DSP REPL, 





Gpeape Nate is one of the Post Health Products, which 
include also Instant Postum, Postum Cereal, Post 
Toasties, Post’s Bran Flakes, and Post’s Bran Chocolate. 
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In Canada, Address CANADIAN Postum Company, Ltd. 
812 Metropolitan Bldg., Toronto 2, Ontario 
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from 


sesyet the first real nation- 
wide fame has come to a 
shade of flavor no single 
one of these can yield 


lovingly over the mixing of a sauce 
or of a salad dressing? Stirring 
and tasting, adding now a bit 
sSA more of this ingredient, now of 
|e W A | that? 
| SZ: ia Se fe 2 | 





Here is the real secret of those 
rare moments at table when the family lingers and 
forgets to hurry. 


“The supreme art,” writes one authority on 
foods, lies in blending flavor with flavor.” And it 
is in that one food, in which, perhaps, taste counts 
most of all, that this art has found its highest ex- 
pression. 


From plantations in many lands, coffees reach the 
American home—hundreds of different kinds and 
grades. Flavors in some that are widely separated 
—in others, differences almost too fine to taste. Yet 
to build a flavor that will live in the memory, it is 
these delicate shades that must be valued and com- 
bined. 


Such fame as never before came to any coffee has 
today been won—not by a single flavor, but by 
many skillfully mingled, by a blend of coffees from 
the old South. 


A southerner born 
with a gift for flavor 


Perhaps it was simply because Joel Cheek was 
endowed with a natural genius for flavor. Perhaps 
also because he grew up in a land of critical tastes. 
Certain it is that the touch of extra richness in the 
coffee blend which he created in old Tennessee, was 
quickly approved by the great families of Dixie. 
Long ago Joel Cheek’s blend became the first choice 
of the cities of the South—the favorite of all Dixie. 
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undreds of coffees from many lanc 


Today from New York to Los Angeles, Maxwell 
House is pleasing more people by far than any other 
coffee ever offered for sale. It has swiftly become 
the largest selling coffee throughout the entire 
United States. 


A new experience awaits you and your family 
in your first taste of its full-bodied smoothness, in 
your first breath of its aroma. A new pleasure at 
breakfast and dinner, in that particular shade of 
richness which has made this blend so famous. Plan 
now to serve it tomorrow morning. Your grocer has 
Maxwell House Coffee in sealed blue tins. Cheek- 
Neal Coffee Company, Nashville, Houston, Jack- 
sonville, Richmond, New York, Los Angeles. 
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It is pleasing more people than any other coffee ever offered for sale 
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For years Joel Cheek’s ble: ‘ was 
hf y — served at the most famous hotel 
sis: in the old South—the Mexwell 
House in Nashville 
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“This is my dear friend, Mr. Chickadee.” 


The Kewpies have an idea 
that if people know each other 
well enough they won't eat 
each other up. So they 
believe in introductions. 


When big boys be- 
have rather like gob- 
lis to little boys they 
are both simply 
hooked off to Kewpie- 
ville to get better ac- 
quainted. 





Dogs that used to make rabbits so 
nervous are now quite, quite different. 
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Tewpieville 


By ROSE O’ NEILL 


There's nothing like a nice warm 
kitten to keep baby birds cosy when 
their mothers are away. 





Everybody gets so polite to everybody. 
Mr. Chickadee has no ulterior designs 
when he sees a worm, but just kindly 
invites him to have a crumb with him. 


=. 
| If you'd] just 


notice em vou 

won't be’ 3. 

mean to em. 
oe Mayor. 












And after a visit to Kew- 
pieville the most energetic 
boy with a string can look 
at a stray pup and atincan 
without ever thinking of con- 
necting the two. Hoping 
you are the same, 


I am Kewpishly yours, ope) ; 
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Its a Sheer Lace and (Shiffon Summer 


Fea] sleeved dress of lace, or lace 
Ki@q| and chiffon. Always we have had lace dresses 
SS} with us, but always they have been confined to 
strictly evening wear—sleeveless, or with short sleeves, and 
low-cut décolletage. But now the daytime frock of lace has 
come into its own, and everywhere in the smartest gather- 
ings we see it in profusion. For afternoons at the country 
club, for garden parties, for the restaurant dinner in town and 
the theater afterward, one wears it with the consciousness of 
following gayly in the footsteps of the smart Parisiennes. 
For virtually every house in Paris includes such frocks 
among its offerings, and the colors in which they appear 





With Many Long-Stleeved All-Lace Frocks 


range all the way from navy to the lightest of pastels. Laces 
of the fine thread and embroidered varieties are used, with 
the designs, for the most part, not too clearly defined, and 
with chiffon as a much-used touch. 

Four particularly chic examples of the mode ave seen above, 
but only one clings exclusively to the cult of lace. It is seen 
on the figure second from left, and is made entirely of blond 
silk lace, with long side drapery and circular skirt lending 
unusually graceful lines. The frock on the seated figure is of 
navy lace, with scalloped edgings of navy chiffon and a belt 
of navy satin. A light rose slip of silk crépe, showing in 


vestee effect at front of bodice and at 
joinings of lace and chiffon, is a new and 
smart note. 

All of rose is Bernard’s dress, third from left, with crépe 
Elizabeth combined with lace to form the bolero bodice. The 
yoke on skirt, the trimming band at neck and surplice clos- 
ing, and the bows at neck and waistline are also of the crépe. 
A circular cut and uneven hemline give softness and grace to 
the skirt. 

Green lace and chiffon make Lebouvier’s frock at.extreme 
right, with the chiffon, arranged in tiny horizontal tucks, 
forming the entire bodice and girdle, with the exception of a 
yoke and sleeves. And once more the flare, so well adapted 
to soft materials, is employed to give fullness to the skirt. 
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Sports (lothes Yield to Soft Frocks 


iS going to be a summer of prints and flying 
draperies, of femininity stressed in dainty 
labrics and lovely designs, with such a glorious 
profusion from which to choose that the eye becomes quite 
dazzled at the prospect. More even than last summer, when 
the mode for softness and movement was inaugurated, will 
flying scarfs and circular cuts, plaitings and loose panels, un- 
even hemlines and all manner of graceful draperies, mark the 
frock for afternoon or the informal dinner hour. Plain chif- 
fc ns, Zeorgettes and crépe de chines are, of course, still holding 
their own, but prints are to the fore, on white and colored 
backgrounds, in a maze of hues as varied as the rainbow. 
Generally speaking, the small, conservative designs of the 
old-time calico type are limited, for the most part, to crépe 


For Our Smartest Afternoon Wear 


de chine, while the huge, luxuriant flowers are found on 
georgette and chiffon, with the latter especially favored for 
dresses of the smarter kind. Small hats, chic in their sim- 
plicity, still lead in the realm of headgear, while equally 
simple footgear and soft beige hosiery, about the shade of 
tanned skin, complete the usual fashion picture. 

Typical of the summer afternoon costume, for country or 
vacation wear, are the three delightful dresses above. For 
afternoon street wear in the city, the smart woman would, 
of course, replace these frocks by ones of darker hue, with 
less of the drapery motif and more of the tailored touch, or 


with out-and-out sports costumes. Printed rose 
crépe de chine makes the Berthe frock at left, 
with three rows of plaiting down front and around 
skirt. The belt, at sides only, ties in a bow at each hip. 
Red flowers and black foliage on a ground of beige chiffon 
arrest the eye in Sandra’s stunning frock in center, with a 
black slip beneath adding the final touch of smart sophisti- 
cation. The skirt has two circular flounces and a narrow belt 
of self-material across the front only, while the back is 
straight and plain. A tan chiffon rose holds in place a loose 
scarf that floats gracefully from the shoulder in back. 

Pink chiffon, lavender flowered, over an orchid slip, makes 
Rolande’s frock, at right, with slip showing in a vest effect, 
and the dress has a smart, uneven hemline. 
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GEORGIA INGRAM 
in SAMERICAN A’ 














Sketched by Porter Wood: uff 


HINK of all the motor horns you have 

ever heard tooting impatience! All the 
skyscrapers you have ever seen rising tier on 
tier! All the jazz of all the dance orchestras; 
all the electric signs on the Great White Way! 
This is “Americana.” And in and out goes the 
jazz dancer, balancing lightly ona grace note! 


OMBINATIONS of tricot and brocade, 
one piece step-ins, wrapped models 
hooked in different places! There are Double 
Ve models for the svelte, the willowy, the 
mature — for your figure, whatever it may be. 





(Left) All-elastic step-in. 12" long. Of pink silk knitted 


elastic. Style 149, sizes 26 to 34, $7.50. Of mercerized woven 
elastic, in pink, Style 2649; in peach, Style 2759; sizes 24 to 
34, $3.50. 

(Right) Jeanne gives the correct amount of support, at the 
same time providing supple control of the figure. Of pink silk 
brocade combined with pink silk knitted elastic, hooks on the 
side and is lightly boned. $5.00. 


Mine the Corset Department of your 
favorite shop. Slip into a Double Ve 
girdle or a Double Ve combination. Look 
at your reflection, carefully, in the mirror. 
You will be pleased at the ge that smiles 
back at you. If you cannot find the exact 
model you desire, write us. The Lay & Way 
Company, 906 Broadway, New York City. 
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THE LAY AND WAY COMPANY 
ALSO MAKES IDEAL UNDERWAISTS for CHILDREN 
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Chanel 


Berthe 


Molyneux 


Three Parisian Ensembles for General Wear 


U EST—OU EST—?” laboriously 

queries the fair Américaine above, 

as she pores through the pages of 
her French-American phrase book in a 
frenzied search to find the one elusive 
word she wants. Her friends, in cruel 
oblivion of her struggles, gaze enraptured 
at the sights about, and the poor gen- 
darme, dazed by such ignorance of the 
mother tongue in one whose clothes so 
patently bear the magic stamp of Paris, 
scratches his chin in perplexity and is no 
help whatever. 

Surely, thinks he, a demoiselle so chic, so 
charmante, so utterly Parisienne in style, 
must be a Frenchwoman—and yet, and 
yet, that accent! Vvraiment, clothes de- 
ceive! 

And the gentleman is right. It’s easier 
to hide the nationality of the woman than 
of the clothes she wears. For even a mere 
man would have no difficulty in recogniz- 
ing the three costumes above, whether 
seen on the streets of Paris or on Fifth 


At Home or Abroad 


Avenue, as products of three leading 
French couturiers—and products that 
were three distinct successes of the season. 
From Chanel comes the first, at left—a 
tweed cape-suit in a large herringbone 
design. By virtue of a cleverly stitched 
yoke, the cape fits snugly on the shoulders, 
reaching to within a few inches of the bot- 
tom of the wrist-length jacket. The skirt 
is plain, with inverted plait at each side 
front, and a blouse of cashmere jersey 
completes the ensemble. The jacket of the 
first Chanel model was sleeveless, with the 
sleeves of the blouse showing beneath 
the cape, but sleeves are equally smart, and 
whether or not one has them is a matter 
of individual choice. 

The lady with the phrase book, in cen- 
ter, is wearing a street suit of black wool 
poplin, by Berthe. Although in reality a 
coat, which in the original model was worn 


over a black-and-white polka-dotted shirt- 
waist dress, it is made in such a way as to 
be equally appropriate as a street dress. 
The coat laps over to the left side in sur- 
plice fashion, and is fastened by two ties 
that are drawn through double rings. The 
collar is notched in regulation coat effect, 
and the sleeves are close fitting, with nar- 
row, mannish cuffs. 

The third costume is an ensemble by 
Molyneux, with the printed georgette of 
the frock repeated in the lining of the full- 
length coat, according to the fashion used 
in virtually all the smartest costumes of 
this kind. A cleverly worked back and 
shoulders, with a sort of modified raglan 
sleeve, lend particular interest to the 
straight-line coat, which is of black cre- 
pella. The georgette of the dress, plaited at 
front of skirt and plain as to bodice, with 
a wide belt connecting the two, is in black 
and white—an extremely effective version 
of the magpie mode that occupies so much 
attention at the present moment. 
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“Crisper, better Corn Flakes” 


Say those who 


A simple test, easily made at 
home, will show you why you 
must ask for Post Toasties if 
you want corn flakes at their 
very best. 

We call this experiment the 
‘“Milk-or-Cream Test.” It has 
demonstrated to millions of 
housewives the delicious flavor 
and lasting crispness that have 
won them to Post Toasties. 

Hearts of white corn, flaked 
Double-Thick, Post Toasties 
Stay crisp in milk or cream. See 
how their full flavor and 
crispness remain to the last 


make this test 


flake at the bottom of the bowl. 

Three wrappings guard Post 
Toasties’ crispness and flavor 
until they reach your table: 
1, an inner bag; 2, a cardboard 
carton; 3, a wax-paper seal. 

Be sure you ask for Post 
Toasties. They’re Double- 
Crisp and Double-Good be- 
cause they’re Double-Thick. 
Postum Company, Inc., Dept. T-26, 
Battle Creek, Michigan. Makers of Post 
Health Products: Postum Cereal, 
Grape-Nuts, Post’s Bran Chocolate, 
Post Toasties, Instant Postum and 
Post’s Bran Flakes. Canadian Address: 


Canadian Postum Company, Ltd., 812 
Metropolitan Bldg., Toronto 2, Ont. 
































© 1927, P. Co., Inc. 








Make the 
milk-or-cream test now 


Order a package of the genuine Post 
Toasties from your grocer or send for free 
test package. Slit open the wax-wrapped 
yellow and red package and shake some 
of the golden, crisp flakes into a bowl. 
Now add milk or cream—as much as you 
like—and test for crispness and flavor. 
See if you don’t agree with millions of 
others who have made this test that Post 
Toasties are the most delicious corn 
flakes you ever tasted. 
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_SNOWDRIFT 


for making cake, biscu't, 
pie crust and for whole- 
some frying. Snowdrift is 
so dainty and fresh and 
good-to-eat that it makes 


fried food a real delicacy. 
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5400 








5409 








5392 


«Its the Thing to Have Flounces or Simulate Them 


HEN we think of summer eve- 
nings, we think of dancing—and 


that means we’ll need more than 
just one or two of those informal dance 
frocks, to wear for dinner at the roof gar- 
den or at the country club. Here, then, 
are three more smart designs from which 
to choose, with two of them—Nos. 5400 
and 5392—convertible into afternoon 
frocks by the addition of long sleeves. 
Printed chiffon would be fashionable for 
either, while crépe satin would be charm- 
for the center dress. 


In No. 5400, Berthe’s use of lace with uneven tunic, 


gathered at hips and 
flowered chiffon is followed to good effect 


shorter at sides, lending itself especially 


by making the two 
flounces of the lace, 
with the wide girdle, 
tied in bow at back, 
of blending moire rib- 
bon. Sizes 16, 36 to 
44. Chanel’s prefer- 
ence for ivory crépe 
satin may serve as a 
profitable hint in mak- 
ing No. 5409, with its 





—~ 


well to that material. 
Sizes 14 to 20. 

The Vionnet neck- 
line, with the inevitable 
bowatside, gives youth- 
ful appeal to No. 5392, 
sizes 14 to 20 years, 
while the skirt, with 
shirred ruffles at front 
only, supplies the nec- 
essary flutter. 








Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapies’ Home Journar Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 
18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 45 cents; Coats, 45 cents; Transfers, 35 cents. 
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CUSTOM CORSETS 


from COMPLETE 
body meaaunrements. 


Y OUR INDIVIDUAL CHARM— your 





style—your natural loveliness can 
best be enhanced by the painstaking 
care which our designers give to the 
needs of your figure. 


In designing your support for you—and you 
alone—our designer must accomplish the 
following results: 


First—unfold the beauty possibilities of your 
figure. A large percentage of the influential 
women of this country have their figure sup- 
ports designed by Barcley because they acquire 
a certain smartness, a certain charm of figure 
lines and posture, which can be secured in no 
other way. 


Second—fit you faultlessly and give you a de- 
gree of comfort and satisfaction such as you 
never realized could be possible in any corset 
or support. 


Third—safeguard that most priceless of all posses- 
sions—health—by assuring correct posture and 
preventing the condition known as viscerop- 
tosis, so prevalent among women of today, 
which i is the cause of constipation, headaches, 
backaches, bearing-down feeling, nervousness, 
insomnia and an endless chain of ill effects. 


Why not safeguard your health—your style— 
your individual loveliness by having a Barcley 
figure support created for you—and you alone! 


You can never appreciate how beautiful— 
how really satisfactory a corset or corset- 
brassiere can be, until you have worn a 
Barcley. Why not investigate it, anyway! 

Simply mail the coupon below and we will have 
a cultured, experienced woman call upon you 
and explain the service, without even asking 
you to place your order until you are ready. 


DO IT NOW! MAIL THE COUPON TODAY! 


XONAR 
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The BARCLEY CORSET COMPANY 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 

Please send me address of the nearest Barcley Corsetiere, 

and have her call at my home, with the understanding 


that I shall not even be asked to place my order until I 
am ready. 
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CHILDRENS /} UNDERWEAR_ 


The Absorbent Fabric 


Assures Comfort 


Consider the health and comfort 
of the children when you buy un- 
derwear for them. 


Nazareth knitted underwear pre- 
vents some summer colds by absorb- 
ing perspiration and keeping the 
body dry, cool and comfortable. 

Nazareth knitted fabric doesn’t 
irritate nor chafe. Plenty of Naz- 
areth styles to suit the modern dress 
of girls and boys. 


Always look for the Nazareth 
label—since 1886 it has enabled mil- 
lions of mothers to secure for their 
children perfect-fitting, serviceable 
underwear that resists the wear and 
tear of growing youngsters. 














Style L. U., illustrated above, light 

weight, knitted waist union suit for 
boy or girl. Taped front, back and 
sides. Non-rusting pin-tubes. Pearl 
buttons. All flat seams. Taped but- 
tons where needed. Binding on drop 
seat to prevent tearing. Attractive 
binding at neck and arms. Sizes 2 to 
13, special 14-15. Retails at 75 cents. 


—" 


Write for Catalog 


if you are unable to get Nazareth 
Underwear at your dealer's. 


NAZARETH WAIST CO. 
366 Broadway Dept. K 
New York City 






































Mills at Nazareth, Pa. 
A rp 


(shiffons for Informal Dinners and Dances 


On Warm 
summer Nights 





5408 






A waeeEVER a summer wardrobe 
“> “anees| that’s complete without at least 
Ab one chiffon dress—and the more 
Sees | Of them the merrier. For in- 
web) formal dances, for the country- 
club dinner or any evening occasion of 
not too formal air, these are the frocks 
that every smart woman will wear. 

For months past, Fifth Avenue has 
bloomed like a huge, exotic flowerbed, its 
shop windows aglow with chiffons of 
every hue and color. Small, old-fashioned 
prints; huge, splashy flowers; plain pastel 
shades—strong indeed is the woman who 
can resist their smart allure. 








5394 


Strong, yes, but foolish, too; for 
why resist the mandates of fashion 
when they result in such charming 
frocks as seen above—formal enough 
for the country-club dance, and in- 
formal enough to wear beneath a 

sports coat. Nos. 5408 and 5402 include 
long sleeves for formal afternoon dresses. 

Shirring, still popular and smart for 
fabrics of the softer kind, marks all three 
of the frocks, with the bloused bodice and 
inevitable belt additional features held in 
common. A leather belt adds a chic 
touch to No. 5408, and the shirring shows 
the prevalent upward movement in front. 
Plain ivory chiffon, with black chiffon 
bands—the magpie mode of fashion’s 
special favor—would be effective for No. 
5394, with its apron-front skirt and slen- 
derizing long V neckline. The uneven hem- 
line, used by every Paris house for some of 
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5402 


its most tempting frocks, appears in 
No. 5402, with shirred, loose side sections. 
The scarf collar and girdle repeat color of 
print. Backs of all three frocks are plain, 
and all come in sizes 16, 36 to 44. 
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Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapies’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 
18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 45 cents; Coats, 45 cents; Transfers, 30 cents. 
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If you wish, the convenience of 
deferred payments will be gladly 
arranged. Chrysler“ 70" —Eight 
body types priced from $1495 
to $1795 f. 0. b. Detroit, subject 
to current Federal excise tax. 








The women who lead in their respec- 
tive circles, have learned that in the 
finer Chrysler “70” there is far more 
than outward distinction. 


They have found under its smart 
and trim guise, a new vigor and de- 
pendability of performance. They 
have discovered a new meaning in 
easy handling and riding. They have 
come to feel a safety entirely unap- 
proached. And with these, a free- 


dom from mechanical worry totally 
unlike any previous experience. 


Women’s appreciation of the Chry- 
sler “70” has spread far and wide. 
So far and so wide that it represents 
a large proportion of the sweep- 
ing public acceptance which, in 
three years, has lifted Chrysler to 
fourth place in dollar volume of sales 
among the world’s largest motor 
car producers. 
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Ash any doctor- 
and he'll advise 


NURSE 
YOUR BABY 


ExpEeRIENCE shows that breast-fed 
babies generally have the advan- 
tage over bottle babies. Mother's 
milk—the food Nature provides 
—has never been excelled. 

Nurse your baby, if you can. Other- 
wise select a substitute as nearly 
like breast milk as possible. 


Eagle Brand—whole cow’s milk 
modified with sugar—is nourish- 
ing, digestible, pure and uniform. 


Send for Baby’s Welfare and What 
Other Mothers Say—booklets of 
practical feeding information and 
stories of Eagle Brand babies. 


DBordens 
EAGLE 
BRAND 


CONDEN SED MILK 





THE BORDEN COMPANY 
181 Borden Building 
350 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me my free copies of Baby's Welfare and What Orher 
Mothers Say. 
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@|OR the woman who does not 
west care for sports clothes, whose 
e4| build and general type preclude 
“i the wearing of them, a satis- 

aes} factory substitute is often hard 

to find. On every side the two-piece frock 
of out-and-out sports leanings flaunts its 
youthful silhouette before her searching 
eye, but seldom does she find a dress for 
general wear entirely suited to her needs. 
Here, however, are three unusual and 
arresting frocks, proclaiming to the world 
in every subtle line the answer to her 
search. Suave and simple in cut and 
style, they form the ideal costume for 
street and everyday wear, yet, in other 
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C for Those of Us Who Do Not 
(sare for Sports (slothes 


colors and fabrics, the same designs may 
be used for afternoon frocks. 

Plain or printed silk crépes, in dark and 
medium shades, cashmere crépes and thin 
wool crépes of the etamine family, all may 
be used to advantage for general every- 
day wear, while the same fabrics in lighter 
shades, or georgette if preferred, would 
enter the dresses in the formal afternoon 
class. Kasha, or one of the various silk- 
and-wool mixtures so popular just now, 
would also be good for the two frocks at left, 
while any wool material sheer enough to 
shirr, would be charming for that at right. 

For street wear, navy silk crépe would 
be a smart medium for No. 5415, sizes 
16, 36 to 40, with the bow that seems in- 
evitable nowadays perched on one shoul- 
der and repeated at the waistline. 
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Beige wool crépe would make a practical 
everyday dress out of No. 5401, with a 
touch of contrasting brown and white 
polka-dotted silk at neck and wrists. Ifa 
printed fabric were used for the frock, the 
collar and cuffs would, of course, be plain. 
A bolero back, extending around to front 
on right side only, and a group of plaits at 
side front of skirt, are the outstanding 
features. Sizes 16, 36 to 42. 

Black—more fashionable this year than 
ever before—would be extremely smart 
for No. 5399, in silk crépe, with a con- 
trasting vestee of ivory. The shirring is at 
side front only, and a narrow belt crosses 
back. This is a frock that loses nothing 
of smartness when made in a size as large 
as 46. ‘The design isin 16 years, and 36 
to 46. 





Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapies’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 
18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 45 cents; Coats, 45 cents. 
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1 Green Apple Pie Deep-Dish Huckleberry Pie 
3 5 or ge tart apples 14 teaspoon nutmeg 3 cups huckleberries 1 teaspoon lemon juice 
1 1 cup sugar ¥ teaspoon cinnamon ; -— sugar - or vinegar . 
~ 2 Crisco Plain pastr tablespoons pastry g teaspoon sa 
1 tabicspoon wrt : seit flour Plain pastry 
Wa re and cut apples in quarters. _ Remove i. ; ‘ ; : 
1 slice thin. Line a pan with plain pastry Pick over, wash and drain berries. Mix sugar, flour, 
a les tate 1 Pour sasar.over thee aa salt together. Then mix with berries. Add lemon 
as ipples ° § #8 = 4 d 6 ; . ys ° ° 
ne caw Crisco. Sprinkle with nutmeg and juice or vinegar. Put berries in a deep Criscoed pie 
ly Wiciscen odes of pastry, cover with a top plate or in individual dishes. Cover with plain pastry. 
sa aha edges sueeter Prick top to Trim and press with fingers or fork to make a fancy 
; hs ye ae f ale ths avick oven (425° edge. Prick with fork to allow steam to escape. Bake 
3 nee is ne Se aoe to moderate (325° F) in quick oven (425° F.) 10 minutes. Reduce heat to 
F.) ge leis ' : si alas moderate (325° F.) and bake 25 minutes. 
: and ce 25 fe 
3 
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And a quicker \N 
way to make them SB 


FEW years ago, when I had charge of the 
catering in a men’s club of 3,000 mem- 
bers, I had an unusual opportunity to learn 
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Cherry Pie 


Did you ever eat enough cherry pie? Crisco pastry is 
so tender, flaky and digestible that everyone may 
safely eat another helping of this Crisco cherry pie. 


3 cups cherries 4 tablespoons flour 
1 cup sugar 4 teaspoon salt 
Plain pastry 


Measure cherries after they are washed and the pits 
removed. Mix flour, sugar and salt together, then 
mix with cherries. Follow method for making and 
baking Apple Pie. Just before serving sprinkle the 
top with powdered sugar. For Cherry Tart Pie put 
strips of pastry 4 inch wide crisscross over the top. 





what kinds of desserts men really prefer. 

While apple pie is always a favorite, I found 
that men are also very fond of pies made of 
seasonable fruits. 

I have always taken great pride in my pies, 
but since I began using Crisco I have had 
fiukier, more tender crusts than ever before. 

You can save lots of time and bother by pre- 
paring at one time enough flour, Crisco and 
salt to make the pastry for several pies. Be- 

iuse Crisco itself stays sweet and fresh so 











iong, you can keep this mixture fresh in the 








e-box for a week or even longer. Then when 
u want a pie, simply take enough of the 
ixture, add water, make your crust, put in 
ie filling and your pie is ready for the oven! 
Crisco gives me, too, cakes of every kind 
iat you simply cannot tell from butter cakes 
ight with fine, even texture); fluffy, golden 
iscuits; crisp, digestible fried foods. 


An Astonishing “Blindfold Test 


ce if this doesn’t give you the greatest surprise of 
sur whole cooking experience! 


Put a little Crisco on the tip of one spoon. On the 

» of another place a little of the fat you are now 

sing; have someone blindfold you, and give you 
‘rst one, then the other to taste. 


Now did you ever imagine there could be such a 
triking difference in the taste of cooking fats? 


ness and freshness will make in your own cakes, 


ies, biscuits, and fried foods. 
W nad & (eodtoe, 


© 1927—P, & G. Co, 












Think what an improvement Crisco’s own sweet- To test your cooking fat, 
taste it. Crisco’s sweet 
flavor will astonish you. 





Gooseberry Tart Pie 


4 cups gooseberries 2 tablespoons water 
1% cups sugar Plain pastry 


Remove stems and flowers from gooseberries. Wash 
and drain. Add sugar and water, stir over fire until 
sugar is melted. Cook slowly until berries are tender. 
Cool. Line pie plate, turn the gooseberries in and 
cover with strips of pastry cut 14 inch wide, placed 
crisscross over the top. 


























GOOSEBERRY 











for Flaky, Tender Pie Crust 


Amount for one-crust pié For medium size two- 
(or baked shell) crust pie 
11% cups pastry flour 2 cups pastry flour 
¥% cup Crisco 24 cup Crisco 
4 teaspoon salt 34 teaspoon salt 
4to6tablespoonscold 6 to 8 tablespoons cold 
water water 


Sift flour and salt together. Cut shortening in with 
two knives until consistency of small peas. Add only 
enough water to hold. Roll 4% inch thick. For 
baked shell, cover bottom of pie plate. Leave enough 
edge to fold back to make it firm. Prick well with 
fork to prevent bubbles. Bake in hot oven (450° F.) 
for 15 minutes. 


To prevent juices soaking under crust: Before putting 
in the fruit brush the bottom crust with melted 
Crisco. Dust with a little flour. 


To prevent juices running out of pies: Put three or 
four pieces of large macaroni in openings of upper 
crust and a strip of wet white cloth about 2 inches 
wide around the edge. 


ALL MEASUREMENTS LEVEL 


All recipes on this page tested and ap- 
proved by Good Housekeeping Institute. 





“12 Dozen Time-Saving Recipes’’ 


A new and unusual cook book. Into it we have gathered 
144 tested recipes, all chosen because they are simple, easy 
and quick to prepare. Yet each makes a perfectly delicious 
dish. There are dozens of suggestions, too, that will save 
you endless time and trouble. To receive the book, simply 
fill in and mail the coupon below. 














PROCTER & GAMBLE, 
Dept. of Home Economics, Section D-6 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Please send me free the cook book en- 
titled “12 Dozen Time-Saving Recipes.” 





City 
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Cfoday’s Bride 


finds one 
home problem 
solved 


Wuen the bride of today enters upon 
the serious business of keeping a home, 
—her natural impulse is to seek out the 
A & P store in her neighborhood. 























She knows that there is no other source 
of such substantial food values,— and 
that every A & P store is characterized by 
honesty of service and rare courtesy. 


After her first visit,—she will return again 
and again. She will join the great throngs 
of representative American women who 
daily participate in the special advan- 
tages gained by trading at the A & P. 


These special advantages are the direct 
result of the simple A & P store-keeping 
law,—always to afford such unquestioned 
quality and such worth-while economy 
that a wise woman never looks elsewhere. 


. ay “WHERE ECONOMY RULES” 
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Tennis Frocks for (Gourt or Sidelines 










usta UNE means out-of-doors; out- 
4 Nera! of-doors means vacation; va- 
‘Nil pega! Cation means sports, and sports 
See a) mean—clothes. Here they are 
4} then—the clothes for June out- 
doors. Three delightful sleeveless tennis 
frocks for the young girl—two of them 
capable of change into general-wear 
dresses by the addition of long sleeves. 
Shantung, crépe de chine, tub silk, linen, 
cotton, wool Jersey or any of the new 
light-weight woolens may be the medium. 

For No. 5407, a one-piece frock, natural 
shantung would be an effective choice, 
with a belt of black patent leather. An 
inverted plait at center front of skirt gives 


Ne 











Easy to- Make 
and Wear 




















the required freedom of movement so im- 
portant in tennis. 

Beige and brown, dark and medium 
blue, or two shades of green, in crépe de 
chine, would furnish an attractive color 
contrast in No. 5395. An unusual touch 
is seen in the Eton front effect—a sort of 
first cousin to the bolero that appears in 
endless variation on every side. 

Plain tub silk, in white, makes the third 
frock, with a horizontal colored stripe 
lending interest to the bodice. The stripe 
may be simulated by applied bands of 
washable taffeta ribbon, with the suéde 
belt matching the color of stripe. All three 
dresses come in sizes 14 to 20 years. 





Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lavies’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 
18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 45 cents; Coats, 45 cents; Blouses or Skirts, 35 cents; Transfers, 25 cents. 














































THESE SIMMONS 
GIFTS MEET EVERY 
JUNE OCCASION 


THE girl graduate or 
the bridesmaid is 
thrilled with a Simmons 
Flexible Bracelet or 
Watch Bracelet ... the 
young man getting his 
diploma or the usher at 
the wedding is delighted 
with a Simmons Chain. 


You have a wide range 
of beautiful designs to 
choose from when you 
ask to see an assortment 
of Simmons Chains and 
Bracelets. And any one 
you select will give years 
of service because it is 
made by the -special 


Simmons process of 
drawing natural gold, 
green gold or white gold 
over a stout base metal. 
Yet, with all this beauty 
in design, Simmons 
Chains and _ Bracelets 
are very reasonable in 
price .. . $4 to $15 for 
the chains and $6 up- 
wards for the bracelets. 


Ask your jeweler to 
show you the Bond- 
Street Chain, also the 
Slipon Belt Chain. The 
Bondstreet is winning 
everybody with its heavy 
links and the Slipon 
Belt Chain is “just the 
thing” when vests are 
not worn. R. F. Sim- 
mons Company, Attle- 
boro, Mass. 


SIMMONS 


TRADE MARK 
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It makes you feel so exquisite, so deliciously, gaily invincible 


June, 1927 





























Instant lather even in hard water 











esterday 508 tor a French toilet soap 


oday, 


Made by the method France developed 
for the gift of a SMOOTH SKIN. 


OU adored the way French soaps made 
you feel—satin-smooth, charming, lux- 
urious! But oh! how costly they were! 




















for just 10¢ 


“We just can’t pay so much all the time,” 
you told us. “Do, do make a soap as deli- 
cious as French soap but not so costly.” 


And we did! We made Lux Toilet Soap. 


Made it just as you asked—“as exquisite 
as French soap.” Made it by the very meth- 
od France developed and uses for fine toilet 
soaps. For wise France knew that her match- 
less powders and perfumes lose half their 
magic unless the skin itself is smooth, exquisite. 


OUR delighted fingers recognize this 
satin-smooth, firm, fine-textured white 
cake as true savon de toilette. How good it is to 
feel again that caressing, gentle lather, magic, 
delicious, you so adored in French soaps. 
Ah, it tends your skin the true French way. 


And, somehow you do feel lovelier, more 
gracious, afterwards. Even the evanescent 
delicate fragrance adds to your charming 
gaiety. And you may use it all the time for 





the same Luxury 


both toilet and bath. All the family may! 


France with her passion for perfection, 
America with her genius for achievement! 
For Lux Toilet Soap is just 10c wherever soap 
is sold. Parisian luxury without extrava- 
gance! Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
































LUX TOILET SOAP ::-10$ 
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oymart, Wearable and Makable 


5372 


features of the sports wardrobe 

for summer—Patou’s handkerchief 
scarf, to lend a jaunty touch to a staid 
and simple frock; the silk jacket lined 
with wool Jersey, in echo of the blouse 
beneath; Chanel’s fashion of combining 
a woolen coat with a dress of plain tub 
silk, with striped tub silk for lining and 
trimming on the dress! 

Never before have fabric combinations 
played such a leading part or scarfs been 
so much in evidence. If a costume does 
not boast a wing or drapery, we simply 
add a scarf—square or rectangular, ac- 
cording to our preference. The one 


"Tests of the newest and smartest 





5403 


Sports ©lothes for 
(ountry or Resort Wear 


























— 








Witz 


5414 


sketched, of heavy, surahlike silk, is a 
yard square. Two edges are fringed and 
two retain selvage. Here the scarf is worn 
with a one-piece frock of tubbable silk or 
cotton fabric. The skirt has an inverted 
plait at each side. Sizes 16, 36 to 48. 
Navy silk crépe makes the skirt and 
jacket, beige wool Jersey the blouse and 
jacket lining, of the smartly practical suit 
in center, with a suéde belt as finish. 
Either kasha or wool Jersey may be used 
for the smart three-quarter coat of No. 
5414, in a color matching the plain tub 
silk of dress, with stripe of tub silk coat- 
lining edging skirt and pocket. Both 
ensembles in sizes 16, 36 to 44. 





Patterns may be secu¢ed from any store selling Lapies’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 
18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 45 cents; Coats, 45 cents; Ensembles, 50 cents. 
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‘Loyalty is one of the 


finest characteristics,” 
says 


Theodore 
Roosevelt 


HERE is no stronger, or 
truer, form of loyalty than 
that of a son to his father. 


Of course, you will remember 
your father on the day set 
apart to show respect to fathers. 


SUNDAY, JUNE 19 
IS FATHER’S DAY 


Good shops everywhere are 
showing a pleasing assortment 
of Father’s Day Cards, express- 
ing the very thoughts of love 
and respect you want to convey. 


* ok 


The year is full of occasions in the 
lives of those we love when the 
sending of a message of remem- 
brance, congratulation, praise, en- 
couragement or sympathy is the 
proper thing to do. There is a 
suitable Greeting Card for every 
occasion. 


The best cards are sold by dealers 
who display this sign 





Scatter Sunshine 
with Greeling Cards 
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A painted face is disgusting 


because the lavish use of make-up 
implies the need of covering up 
some imperfection in the skin. 





























VERYWHERE that smart women gather, it is obvious 

that make-up is demodé. Rouge may still be in use, but 
its use is never apparent. Powder may protect the skin, but 
the powder never shows. A:lovely skin is one that is naturally 
lovely, so clear, fine and smooth that there is no need of con- 
cealing its texture under a coating of cosmetics. 

If you just keep your skin healthy, it will be beautiful. You 
must cleanse it thoroughly, to keep the pores free and active. 
You must tone it, to stimulate the circulation which clears and 
brightens the skin. And you must nourish the tissues, to keep 
them smooth and full and unlined. Miss Arden has formulated 
Venetian Cleansing Cream, Ardena Skin Tonic and Orange Skin 
Food to fulfill these important needs of the skin. If you use 
these Preparations at home each morning and night, according 
to the Elizabeth Arden method, you will have no need of arti- 
ficial aids to make your skin look fresh and youthful. 
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lowers to Make for Ourselves 


































For flower at left, a 
photographic detail 
of which is shown at 
bottom of page, 1% 
yards of 47-inch- 
wide mousseline, 
or I yard of finest 
white 43-inch-wide 
organdie—which is 
finer than the col- 
ored —is required. 
If a white flower is 
not wanted, tint 
material to desired 
color, making 12 
yard slightly 
darker than other 
half, and using the 
darker for the cen- 
ter of the flower. 


Flower Design No. 5418 











The droopy 
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Venetian Cleansing Cream. Re- 
moves all impurities from the pores. 
Cleanses thoroughly, and soothes the 
skin, leaving it soft and receptive. $1, 
$2, $3, $6. 


Venetian Ardena Skin Tonic. 
Tones, firms, and clarifies the skin. A 
gentle bleach and astringent. 85c, $2, 
$3,795 

Venetian Orange Skin Food. 
Rounds out wrinkles and lines. Ex- 
cellent for a thin, lined or ageing face, 
and as a preventive of fading and 


lines. $1, $1.75, $2.75, $4.25. 


Venetian Special Astringent. 
Lifts and firms the tissues, tightens 
the skin. Important for the treatment 
of a fallen contour or flabby neck. 
$2.25, $4. 


Venetian Velva Cream. 4 deli- 
cate skin food for sensitive skins. 
Keeps the skin soft and smooth. 
Recommended also for a full face, as 
it nourishes without fattening. $1, $2, 


$3, $6. 


Venetian Pore Cream. 4 grease- 
less astringent cream which closes open 
pores, corrects their laxness and re- 


fines the coarsest skin. $1, $2.50. 


Poudre d’Illusion. Powder of 
superb quality, fine, pure, adherent. 
Illusion (a peach blend), Rachel, Ocre, 
Minerva, Banana and White. $3. 


Write for a copy of “THe Quest oF 
THE BeauTiFuL,” Elizabeth Arden’s 
book on the correct care of the skin 
according to her scientific method. 


Elizabeth Arden’s Venetian Toilet Prepara- 


tions are on sale at smart shops everywhere. 


ELIZABETH ARDEN 


NEW YORK: 673 FIFTH AVENUE 


LONDON: 25 Old Bond Street 
CHICAGO: 70 E. Walton Place 
BOSTON: 24 Newbury St. 
WASHINGTON: 1147 Connecticut Ave. 
PHILADELPHIA: 133 S. 18th St. 
ATLANTIC CITY: Ritz-Carlton Block 


PARIS: 2 rue de la Paix 
DETROIT: 318 Book Building 
SAN FRANCISCO: 233 Grant Ave. 
LOS ANGELES: 600 W. 7th Street 
BIARRITZ: 2 rue Gambetta 
CANNES: 3 Galeries Fleuries 


© Elizabeth Arden, 1927 











flower photo- 
graphed above 
and sketched at 4 
right,measuring 
12 inches long, 
requires 7% yard 
of plain or 
ombre chiffon, 
go inches wide. 
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ARGER and 

| larger grow 
the flowers 
that bloom on 
our shoulders, as 
proved by the two 
shown here—fresh 
from Paris, and 
the smartest things 
that one can wear. 
Both are included 
in Design 5418, 
with directions so 
detailed that any- 
one can become a 
horticulturist over 





night! Mousseline 
or organdie makes 
the one at left, 
for evening wear, 
and chiffon, ombre 
or plain, the other, 
suitable for both 
day and evening. 
They may match 
one’s frock in 
color, be one shade 
darker, or of a dif- 
ferent color alto- 
gether. White on 
black is particu- 
larly smart. 





Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lap1tes’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, post- 
age prepaid, fron the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 


45 cents; Coats, 45 cents; Flower Designs, 30 cents. 























ASK THE MAN 
WHO OWNS ONE 





Packard’s position in the 
vanguard of automotive 


LEADERSHIP - 


progress has been consistently maintained for 
twenty-seven years. 


Packard leadership is the result of a deliberate 
intent backed from the first by means more than 
adequate to permit engineering research and the 
highest degree of precision manufacture. 


For a generation Packard has been the great 
automotive laboratory from 
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“The supreme com- 
bination of all that 
is fine in motor cars” 








ments in the evolution of the modern car. 


Today, Packard-powered planes, surviving gruel- 
ling military and naval tests; Packard-engined 
racing boats, champions of their class; Packard 
cars, outstanding as the most imitated cars in the 
world; proclaim Packard leadership on land, in 
the air, and on the water. 


And Packard owners, themselves leaders in 
every field of human endeavor, know that 
their cars cannot but reflect a 


which have come many of the Pp AC | kK A R D compliment upon their taste 
most important develop- and judgment. 
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Gayest of Frocks—Sheerest of Light 


ummer Things 


Wear Them Now Under The Most Trying Hygienic Handicap 










Easy 
Disposal 


and 2 other 
important factors 














Disposed of as 
easily as tissue. 
No laundry. 


Utter protection and security, plus an end to 


the problem of disposal 


times its own weight in moisture. It is 5 times as absorbent 
as ordinary cotton. 





4 > It discards easily as tissue. No laundry—no embarrassment 
of disposal. 
By ELLEN J. BUCKLAND, Registered Nurse Pansy thoroughly deodorizes, and thus ends an annoying 
probiem. D) True protection—5 times 
: s . ‘ Z You obtain it at any drug or department store, without as absorbent as ordinary 
UMMER days and moonlight nights, dances, tennis, BSH : irae ivy cotton. 
: : : hesitancy, simply by saying ‘‘ Kotex. 
motoring, yachting—don’t let them bother you because 


of a difficult hygienic situation. 





4 by ee]: 33 
The old-time method has been supplanted. There is now Only Kotex itself is like” Kotex 
protection that is absolute, positive and certain—a new 
way that will make a great difference in your life; that will 
provide peace-of-mind under the most trying circumstances. 


See that you get the genuine Kotex. It is the only sanitary 
napkin embodying the super-absorbent Cellucotton wadding. 


It is the only one made by this company. Only Kotex itself 


. e “lk ” K t : 
Kotex—what it does is ‘“‘like’’ Kotex 


; You can obtain Kotex at better drug and department 
Unknown a few years ago, 8 in every 10 women in the better stores everywhere. Comes in sanitary sealed packages of 12 
walks of life have discarded the 


insecure ‘‘sanitary pads” of 
yesterday and adopted Kotex. 

Filled with Cellucotton 
wadding, the world’s super- 
absorbent, Kotex absorbs 16 


in two sizes, the Regular and 
Kotex-Super. 
Kotex Company, 180 North 


Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. Obtain without embar- 
rassment, at any store,* 
simply by saying ‘* Kotex.” 


“Ask for them by name” 


KOTEX 


PROTECTS—DEODORIZES 




















*Supplied also through vending 

cabinets in rest-rooms by ons Avista —- oem , es ee ee — 
West Disinfectin Co Kotex Regular: Kotex-Super : No laundry discards as 
g : 65c per dozen 90c per dozen easily as a piece of tissue 
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Plaided taffeta, flowered silk crépe or striped 
tub silk, combined with plain, makes fasci- 
nating beach pajamas like those at upper 
left. Sizes 16,36 to 42. At upper right, a 
beach coat of Turkish toweling, plain, striped 
or figured. Sizes small, medium and large. 


The bathing 
suit, sizes 16,36 

to 48, with (A 3 ‘aq 
round-necked ae om 

tunic open at £ 33 
left side to show 
shorts beneath, 
is smartin wide- 
striped crépe de 
chine, but may 
also be of plain 
silk or jersey. 


i. 











































Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapies’ Home Journat Patterns; or 
by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New 
York City. Bathing Suits, 45 cents; Beach Coats, 40 cents; Pajamas, 45 cents. 
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The Trudie 
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Scene from 
“The Collegians” 
featuring 
Dorothy Gulliver, 
—a Universal Star. 





“She walked with Grace, 
beyond the reach of art.” 





Millions admired her artless Grace—her 
effortless ease of action. 


But the “Close-up” revealed a secret. 
She knew the vital relation between bodily 
grace and footwear—knew that to pre- 
serve her youthful grace, she must wear 
rightly constructed shoes. 


You too may conserve and enhance your 
natural grace—have footwear of smartest 
Style and beauty—by wearing the mar- 
velous fitting FOOT SAVER SHOES. 


Foot Saver’s patented, in-built features 
fit the arch snugly—support it firmly, 
yet gently—give the ankle a new beauty 
and symmetry—direct the step with a 
buoyancy and ease that will be a revela- 
tion to you. 


Decide now you will wear Foot Savers— 
and know for yourself the supreme satis- 
faction of this perfect-fitting grace-giving 
footwear. 


Handsome Style Book and name of ‘your 
nearest Foot Saver dealer on request. 


THE JULIAN & KOKENGE CoO. 


Makers of the famous J & K Arch Fitting Shoes for Women 
418 E. Fourth St., 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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How to Have 
oung-Looking 
Hair 


Your hair, like your skin, requires 
daily care to keep it healthy, 
beautiful and young-looking. 


ls or grows harsh and dull and old-looking unless 
you give it daily brushing. But when you brush 
it—ah—its color, its gloss, its alive look will be 
doubly accented! 

Sub-debs, debutantes, and women of all ages should 
brush their hair as regularly as they brush their teeth. 
Suppose you do have to have it waved a little oftener! 
Better that than to become bald! 

The Pro-phy-lac-tic Hair Brush is designed to give 
your hair the utmost benefit. Its selected bristles 
penetrate the hair to the roots, stimulating the scalp. 
This starts the activity of the secretions that feed 
the hair. The bristles of the Pro-phy-lactic Hair 
Brush are set in narrow, straight-up-and-down rows 
to separate the hairs and clean them individually. 
There are many sizes and styles of this brush—each 
one with perfectly set bristles. The Pro-phy-lac-tic 
Bobet is exceptionally good to use for bobbed hair 
—in a convenient size for your bag. 

Pro-phy-lac-tic Hair Brushes can be found at your 
favorite toilet-goods counter. 

Made by Pro-phy-lac-tic Brush Company, Florence, 
Mass. 
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Wealth, social position, 
beauty—one of the 
exquisite young matrons 
of New York and New- 
port parts her naturally 
curly, light golden hair 
at the side and brushes 
it carelessly over her 
brow. She keeps it shin- 
ing and “‘alive’’—as you 
can keep yours with the 
Pro-phy-lac-tic Bobet 
Hair Brush. 





This beautiful debutante 
of the Christmas holi- 
days has achieved a most 
effective bob with her 
dark hair by cutting its 
natural waves so close in 
the back that they appear 
smooth and sleek—and, 
incidentally, showing the 
perfect line of her head. 
Constant brushing with 
the Pro-phy-lac-tic Hair 
Brush will keep your 
hair young, “alive” and 
easy to train. 





The rare charm of such 
a coiffure might well be 
emulated by other smart 
society girls. This mode 
has been adopted by a 
popular member of the 
younger set of Washing- 
ton. The silky hair is 
brushed back from a 
slight side part, and 
folded in a girlish knot 
at the back. 
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The 8 to 145 Prepare for Vacation 


T’S perfectly thrilling to be all of eight 
and not more than fourteen when fas- 
cinating little frocks like those above 

are waiting to be worn! The wee lady on 
the left chooses cotton voile in canary 
yellow and uses white for collar and vestee. 


Pink linen, set off by collar and vestee ©! 
white piqué, makes center frock, wit! 
straight back crossed by a narrow tie 
belt. The tiny miss at right leans to blue- 
barred gingham, with collar and sleeve 
bands of white linen. The back is plain. 





Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapies’ Homer Journat Patterns; or by mail, post 
age prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 45 
cents; Coats, 45 cents; Children’s Patterns, 35 cents. 
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With cooling summer drinks it is now customary to serve a 
wide variety of fascinating breads such as Pecan Routs, Burt- 
‘ white bread and rolls. 
How nice for dessert! Pecan Routs are 
covered with caramel icing, thickly sprinkled 

with plump nut meats. 


Greater VARIETY zm 


ARIETY in breads has always been 

recognized as a delightful way of 
“dressing up” a menu. In the past you 
were almost helpless—it seemed better to 
endure monotony rather than risk an in- 
dignant protest from your cook. 





Now, however, your own baker is making 








dozers of delicious breads: wholewheat, raisin 
and scveral types of white loaves. In addition 
he bakes a tempting assortment of rolls and 
buns, a dozen different coffee cakes and scores 
of orher interesting new varieties—each so in- 
dividual and so delicious they could not be 
betty if you had had them: baked at home 


unc your own supervision. For your baker 
uses ‘ine ingredients and his oven is scientifi- 
cally adjusted for perfect baking. 

cher your baker or your grocer can now 
sup}. delicious breads for every occasion. 














Ask ‘» their “specials”, and you will get these 

brews fresh from the oven. Thirty thousand 

bakers now use Fleischmann’s Yeast just as . 

your « aM} 2Vve 7 

bak. wn family used to do when everybody At luncheon Braiwep Corre Rio or Pecan Rotts often 
ake’ at home. The Fleischmann Company. follow the salad and are served with coffee for dessert. 


Offices in all principal cities. 











Steichen 


TERFLY Buns, Form Cake, as well as dainty sandwiches of 





Spicy and delicately frosted, CINNAMON Buns 
go particularly well with iced tea and coffee. 


Breads 





cakes is BRAIDED CorreeE RING. 


FREE! Send for the booklet 
that tells all about the new breads 





The Fleischmann Company, Desk 23 
701 Washington St., New York 


Please send me free—‘‘Variety—the Real 
Secret of Delicious Meals.” 








YOUR BAKER MAKES THESE BREADS AND MAN Y OTHERS 
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3-In-On 


Prevents Rust- OILS - Cleans & Polishes 
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mall Motors 


Need 3-tn-One 


The motors of washing machines, sewing ma- 
chines, vacuum cleaners and electric fans run so 
fast that only the highest quality oil provides 
proper lubrication. 


3-in-One is a high quality oil—a scientific com- 
pound of several high quality oils! Penetrates 
quickly, oils perfectly, doesn’t gum or dry out. 


Use also on everything that ever needs oiling— 
locks, bolts, hinges, window catches and pulleys. 


Sold everywhere, in good grocery, drug, hard- 
ware, general stores, etc., in Handy Cans and 
three sizes of bottles. 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL COMPANY 
130 William St., New York, N.Y. 


FREE , Generous sample and illustrated circulars. 
@ Request them on a postal. No obligation. Q 


A 3-in-One Dustless Dust Cloth is economically 
made by lightly saturating a yard of cheese cloth 
with 3-in-One. Holds dust until shaken out. 
















33 YEARS OF CONTINUOUS SERVICE 
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Every Dress Has its Bow 


where you turn you see them, for 

every house in Paris uses them and 
every other dress on this side is addicted 
to them—or so, at least, it seems! 

Three charming examples of the mode 
are seen above, especially suitable for 
plain or printed silk crépe, chiffon or 
georgette. Whether they become after- 
noon or general-wear frocks depends on 
the colors chosen—pastels and brighter 


Bete and yet more bows! Every- 


hues for dress, dark shades for every day. 
No. 5410, sizes 16, 36 to 44, uses light 
rose georgette. The back is straight and 
plain, broken only by the narrow belt. Jor 
No. 5413, sizes 16, 36 to 42—a two-picce 
frock—gray silk crépe would be effective. 
The V-shaped neck, with point at side, 1s 
an unusually interesting detail. 

Printed chiffon, in one of the old- 
fashioned calico designs, makes No. 5400, 
which comes in sizes 16 and 36 to 44. 





Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapies’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, post- 
age prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 45 
cents; Coats, 45 cents; Transfers, 25 cents. 
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“My Buick makes my happiness 
~- Mrs. HC 
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How supremely happy is the woman who 
has apersonalcar—particularlyif it be a Buick. 


For wherever she drives her Buick, she 
knows that the beauty, luxury and style of 
its Fisher body are a source of constant ad- 
miration. 


She can park without effort for Buick steers 
at a touch, with its five-bearing-surface steer- 
ing gear. Its handling ease in traffic allows 
her to drive as much as she likes without 
fatigue. 


And Buick is so dependable! Its mechanical 
four-wheel brakes are prompt and safe, yet 
easy to operate. And its valve-in-head engine 
provides an inexhaustible supply of smooth 
and evenly flowing power—for the Buick 
engine is vibrationless beyond belief. 


What joy to own a Buick! Buick ownership 
makes life happier—and bespeaks an appre- 
ciation of better things. 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Canadian Factories;s MCLAUGHLIN BUICK, Oshawa, Ont. 


THE GREATEST BUICK EVER BUILT 
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Humpty Dumpty sat high on the wall 
Humpty Dumpty had quite a bad fall! 
Did the little Spearmen leave him in the lurch? 


No indeed—they hoisted him back upon his perch! 
MOTHER GOOSE UP-TO-DATE. 


If you want REAL 
Peppermint flavor 


Cool, lasting, refreshing — 
Just look for Double Mint 
on your dealer’s counter 
and see how good it is! 


Made with utmost care for 
purity and healthfulness. 


aa After every meal++: 
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The Wardrobe of a Senators Wife 


(Continued from Page 25) 


But to come back to modern clothes 
and the present-day wardrobe for official 
life here in Washington. A great deal de- 
pends, of course, on how much one enter- 
tains. Personally, I do not go out as 
frequently as a great many other senators’ 
wives, for Mr. Borah, in addition to being 
very busy, is the kind of man who thinks 
life would be very endurable if it were 
not for its pleasures! But there are some 
functions that must be attended and a 
certain amount of entertaining to be done, 
so that I set three evening frocks as a 
good average number. 

And even in these most formal gowns of 
the entire wardrobe, I believe in the rule 
of simplicity. When Queen Marie of Ru- 
mania was Visiting this country last winter 
| attended a function in the White House 
at which I wore one of my favorite eve- 
ning dresses—a simple frock of white geor- 
vette, with bodice slightly bloused in front 
and a three-tiered skirt. The queen was 
gracious enough to comment on my gown, 
and as we chatted I mentioned the fact 
that as a “‘standing up” dress it was very 
satisfactory, but when I sat down the skirt 
was apt to creep too high. 

‘Ah, let me tell you my secret,’’ said 
the queen. ‘‘ You see this fan I carry?” 


T WAS a gorgeous thing of orchid ostrich 

feathers that lent a charming note of 
color to her otherwise all-white costume. 

‘Always in the evening I carry a fan 
like this,’? she went on, ‘‘and when I sit 
down, I open it out and spread it care- 
lessly across my lap. The feathers droop 
down and form a kind of curtain over the 
knees—you see the idea?”’ 

I saw, of course, and I considered it 
very clever, even if there are few of us 
who can afford the luxury of the kind of 
fan Her Royal Highness carried! 

In the matter of sports clothes, the two 
or three frocks necessary for a complete 
official wardrobe, or for any woman’s 
wardrobe, will come in for plenty of wear. 
Dresses of this type are worn nowadays 
from morning until night, and when there 
is no time to make such frequent changes 
as one woman told me of recently, they 
are invaluable. The woman I refer to es- 
tablished a record, I believe, for she wore 
five different costumes in a single day! 
She started out with a riding habit for 
an early morning canter, changed for 
breakfast and again to attend a bridge 
party, and later donned a lace frock for 
tea. And of course she had to change 
again for dinner. To me, such frequent 
changes are a needless waste of time and 
energy, and most of us have learned to 
conserve both. The simple, well-made 
sports frock, worn by smart women every- 
where, is one of the factors in this conser- 
vation, for it is good all day long except 
for the most formal of afternoon affairs. 


Te as an example, the average day of 
a senator’s wife. A constituent comes 
to town, let us say, and it devolves upon 
\Irs. Senator to play hostess to Mrs. 
Constituent. They start for a sight-seeing 
drive about 10 o’clock in the morning, 
visiting the Congressional Library, the 
Washington Monument, the Lincoln Me- 
morial, the Pan-American Building and 
all the marvelous places of interest that 
are Washington’s pride. At 12 o’clock 
they stop in at the Capitol for the opening 
of Congress, and at one they have lunch- 
eon in the Senate dining room. Afterward, 
perhaps, they continue their drive through 
the city, and at 4 o’clock they attend a 
concert, dropping in at tea somewhere a 
little later. It is not until almost dinner- 
time that they finally return home and 
Mrs. Senator has a chance to change into 
evening clothes. Now, what sort of cos- 
tume should she wear for such a day? 
There is only one kind that she can wear 
and be correct. A simple, smart sports 
|“ with < coat to match, or, if it is 





cold, a fur coat of the daytime variety — 
not ermine or chinchilla or baby lamb. 
Of course, she would not choose the out- 
and-out sports frock of knitted material, 
but a tailored dress of crépe de chine or 
georgette, simple enough to wear at 10 
o’clock in the morning, yet not so simple as 
to be out of place at the concert and tea 
of the afternoon. Many persons with such 
a day in mind, would dress for the tea and 
the concert, ignoring the hours before; but 
think how absurd a dressy chiffon after- 
noon frock would look during the morning 
and for luncheon at the Capitol! 


RS. KELLOGG, wife of the Secretary 
of State, and Mrs. Harry New, wife 
of the Postmaster-General, are two of the 
smartest women in official circles, accord- 
ing to my way of thinking. Mrs. New 
usually wears black—which, of course, is 
one of the very smartest things anyone 
can wear—with small black hats and oc- 
casionally a touch of color somewhere. 
Mrs. Medill McCormick always looks 
especially well too. Her interests and 
activities are so many, however, that she 
cannot devote much time to the selection 
of clothes, so she very wisely allows a New 
York couturiére to pick out her costumes. 
Mrs. Coolidge dresses with a certain dig- 
nity that I have always admired. She is 
especially fond of white, but the most be- 
coming gown I have ever seen her wear is 
the one of vivid cherry red in which she ap- 
pears in the well-known Christy portrait. 
One of the sartorial facts that strike me 
forcibly every so often is the perfectly 
devastating effect that a single wrong 
detail can have on an entire costume. The 
dress, coat, hat, shoes and hosiery may 
be in excellent taste, but the wrong shade 
of gloves will ruin the whole effect. One 
of the most ridiculous examples recurs to 
me from some years back. I was calling on 
the wife of a high Cabinet official, and my 
hostess greeted me in an elaborate gown 
of white satin. In those days that was 
considered fairly correct, but the unpar- 
donable sin lay in the pair of white canvas 
shoes she wore with it! 


LMOST as heinous crimes against ap- 
propriateness and good taste are still 
committed. One of the most frequent is 
that of too much and too elaborate jewelry. 
There are certain rules of correctness in 
this line as well as in any other, but so many 
women disregard them—whether through 
ignorance or lack of thought—that the 
result is often quite appalling. 

In the morning, with a sports costume, 
anything more elaborate than a gold or 
platinum wrist watch, a bead choker of 
amber or some semiprecious stone, a gold 
slave bracelet or a tailored sports pin 
seems to me ridiculous. For shopping, 
however, the enameled pendant watch, 
hard-stone bracelets, cliqguet pins in col- 
ored stones and enameled vanity cases 
are quite within the limits of good taste. 
It is only for luncheon, matinée, tea, 
restaurant dinner or the theater that 
jewelry adorned with precious stones 
seems fitting—and then only in very sim- 
ple designs. The jeweled wrist watch with 
plain metal band, the jeweled bracelet and 
brooch of tailored effect, the jeweled cliquet 
pin for the hat, the single-strand pearl 
necklace—all these come under the cate- 
gory of correctness for such occasions, 
while rings of the simpler kind, and not 
too many of them, are also appropriate. 

Only in the evening, for formal dinners 
and the opera, may a woman blaze forth 
in all the brilliance of elaborate jewelry. 
Then it is, and then only, that the jeweled 
bracelet watch with jewels all around the 
band, the bracelets, rings, head ornaments, 
ear ‘pendants, necklaces, sautoirs and 
vanity cases agleam with precious stones, 
come into their own, and the woman who 
wears them can feel herself entirely within 
the bounds of the appropriate. 
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DSS HEALTH 


Two million babies are entering their 
second summer- 
will yours be protected ? 


OTHERS used to dread Baby’s sec- 

ond summer. So many of the little 
tots fell victims to dysentery. But times 
have changed. Babies now get through a 
hot summer with much less discomfort 
and with little risk, because their food is 
better protected. Plenty of ice makes all 
the Fi sine It has done more than any 
other one thing to keep Baby well. 

Clean milk is not enough. It must be 
fresh and free from harmful bacteria. 
These breed rapidly in milk the instant it 
ceases to be cold. And they play havoc 
with Baby’s digestion. 

This is true at all seasons of the year, 
even in cool weather. In the heat of sum- 
mer it is dangerously true. Milk then 
spoils quickly. Even before it spoils, it loses 
that delicate fresh flavor which children 
love and is so good for their little bodies. 

To be safe, Baby’s milk should never 
for amoment be permitted to deteriorate. 
It should be kept in a well iced refriger- 
ator from the instant it is delivered by the 
milkman to the instant it is poured out 
for Baby’s use. 

Milk must be kept zce cold. Cold numbs 
the bacteria, puts them to sleep as effec- 
tively as though they were drugged. Raise 
the temperature but slightly and they 


/ 


Scientific facts about Baby’s food are 
contained in a booklet we would like 
to send you—written in simple, in- 
formative style by Dr. M. E. Penning- 
ton, Home Refrigeration Expert. It 
tells how to use and care for milk, 
orange and tomato juice, broth, 
prunes, cod liver oil, etc. No mother 
should be without this practical 
guide to Baby’s diet. 


“Why We Refrigerate Foods’’ is 
another instructive booklet by the 
same authority. It is a simple and sci- 
\ entific story of how different foods 












NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ICE INDUSTRIES 





Household Refrigeration Bureau - 


Name 





Keep milk and butter 
immediately below 
the ice chamber where 
the circulating air 
comes pure and cold, 


direct from the ice. 


Please send free, your booklet, 0 “The Care of the Child’s Food in the Home’’ ( “‘Why We Refrigerate Foods’ 


revive and start working again. 

Why take such chances, when for a few 
cents a day you can keep Baby’s milk con- 
stantly fresh and pure with ice. Remem- 
ber also that a nickel’s worth of ice will 
save a dollar’s worth of food, for the 
whole family. 


‘Be sure you have 
a GOOD refrigerator— 


one that is tightly built, well insulated 
and designed for free circulation of air. 
Keep it well filled with ice. That not only 
saves food, it saves ice. 

You can get a really good refrigerator at 
moderate cost if you buy a reliable make. 
Or, for a very few dollars you can get an 
efficient little ice chest, large enough to 
take care of Baby’s milk and also food 
for a small family. The ice it consumes is 
a mere trifle, and it will make a surprising 
difference in the flavor and freshness of 
your food, to say nothing about family 
health. Do not ever run the risk of keep- 
ing food on a cellar shelf or any place 
where it is exposed to dust and germs 
and varying temperature. 

If you would like further information 
about a good refrigerator, write us. 


spoil under various conditions. Very 
practical in its suggestions and fasci- 
nating in its account of the molds, 
yeasts, and bacteria which germinate 
in perishable food and affect, first its 
flavor and then its nutritive value. 
The up-to-date housewife wants to 
know not only what to do about the 
care of food in her home, but also 
the scientific reasons. These are told 
in a readable way in this booklet. 
Either or both of these booklets 
will be sent to you free, upon re- 
quest. Mail the coupon below. y, 











163 W. WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO 
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51 Chambers Street, New York City 
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Youth and the revealed knee demand wide 
range of hosiery colors that is best supplied by 
our No.736 in “Ser-fon” weight, retailing at $1.95. 
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We LL. Metcalf 


(Continued from Page 20) 


bv four years his junior. Like Benson, he 
wandered about France in the summer 
ind found Giverny a very pleasant abid- 
ing place. Giverny is not far from Vernon, 
an old town on the lower Seine, some sixty 
miles from Paris, and it is now famous as 
the home of Claude Monet, who died 
there at a great age last year. Whether or 
no Metcalf met Monet I cannot say, but 
some of the beneficial saline—to use a 
medical metaphor—that the great Im- 
pressionist injected into the veins of art 
undoubtedly affected the younger man, 
even though only subconsciously. 

In 1888 Metcalf had a picture in the 
Salon, but soon after that he was in 
America again and doing well. The in- 
teresting fact to note is that at this time, 
and for fifteen years longer, he was a 
painter of figures. He still did some illus- 
trating, and he did some mural decora- 
tions too; but he painted and sold figure 
subjects, and such medals as he received 
were for work in that genre. 

Then, about 1902, when Metcalf was 
forty-five, an extraordinary thing hap- 
pened. Hereturned to Nature, impelled, it 
may be, by memories of his early days 
under Brown and that visionary’s gospel. 
One of Brown’s enthusiasms was for the 
beauty of trees, and he had set his pupil to 
make—like Ruskin—the minutest draw- 
ings of every feature of tree life—root, 
trunk and branch. The desire for trees 
came now so strongly upon him, the 
glamour of woods and the streams and 


open spaces in their midst, with all their 
fragrances and murmurs and silences, that 
for a year he secluded himself in the forest 
district of Maine, evolving a new method 
of transferring their splendor, their lone- 
liness and their loveliness to canvas. 

This period of his life he called his 
renaissance, or new birth; and everything 
that had preceded it was dismissed. The 
true Metcalf began now. The exhibition 
of twenty-one river scenes which he held 
in New York in 1903, he called his first 
““personal’’ show—the first projection of 
his true self. It was a revelation to the 
critics, who hailed him as one of the great 
American landscape painters. 

To landscape he remained true. Figures 
now and then occurred, of course, but they 
were subordinated; it was Nature he was 
to interpret and reproduce with all the 
power at his command. But Metcalf 
never remained static. Having done his 
best with New England of the wilds, he 
turned to New England as man has dealt 
with her, always finding beauty and 
always transmitting beauty. He was one 
of the first to realize how the white fluted 
columns of a Colonial portico can glimmer 
in the dusk, and some of his comeliest later 
canvases preserve this effect. He mas- 
tered not only the light of the sun, but the 
light of the moon. His village scenes are 
charming, and were growing more so as he 
neared his end. ‘I am going out to paint 
better than ever,”’ he said toa friend a day 
or so before his death. 


Our CG amily Album 


(Continued from Page 40) 


“TI then went to war, and was lucky 
enough to be among the first twenty-five 
slated for the ground school (aviation) at 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
From there we went to Mineola, L. I., for 
preliminary training. 

“Going abroad in October, 1917, I fin- 
ished training at Issoudun, France, and 
after various jobs, ferry pilot, tester, and so 
forth, went to the front in the closing days 
of June, asa pilot with the 13th Squadron, 
2nd Pursuit Group, A. E. F. I never be- 
came an ace, or near one, but I flew regu- 
larly with the patrols, in two major 
offensives and many fights, patrols and 
strafes. The story I have written, al- 
though fictionalized—that word goes—is 
a true picture of what frequently occurred 
in Champagne, at St.-Mihiel, in the Ar- 
gonne. We lived, for a little while, like 
gods. The life, though short, was worth it. 
There should have been some master flying 
with the squadrons to paint them. 

“After the war I became a sort of 
nomad, and for almost four years was a 
miner and prospector in California and 
Nevada. The past four years I have péen 
here in Boston, leading a humdrum life.” 


GASCEUARY, by HENRY R. NEwITT, 
introduces another new writer. Along 
with the trout-fishing snapshot from which 
I*. Sands Brunner made his Album sketch, 
was a memorandum, initialed H. R. N., 
which said: 

“Little of glory attaches to my early 
education. Of other than the usual 
kaleidoscopic impressions of athletics, fra- 
ternity hops and kindred major subjects, 
the less I say, the better. I do recall fair 
marks in English; the rest is best for- 
gotten. 

“Thus fortified, I set my sail to catch 
the winds of chance. My bark put forth 
upon the turbulent sea of finance in our 
nation’s busiest mart—New York. In 
leaps and bounds I forged ahead till, at 
the end of three years, my envelope 
yielded $15—net. And then, alas! 
Calamity! I drew a blue one. 


‘ 


‘After that, I tried public accounting; 
went to night school. Think of it! But 
hovering in the background was a rea- 
son—the ubiquitous cause of all undue 
ambition. You’ve guessed it. Of her 
there are now two miniature facsimiles; 
of me, just one, and he, the senior mem- 
ber of the clan, aged nine. But that’s 
another story. 

“T endured accounting for quite a 
while; three years was the term of my 
incarceration. I took up banking. But, 
strangely enough, banking took unkindly 
to my lofty fulminations concerning 
changes in its circumscribed rules of con- 
duct; I found tradition adamant. The 
seed of erudition found unfallow ground; 
perhaps, untilled. I do not know. Oh, 
Pioneer, thy name is Disillusionment! So 
now, once more, I’m selling bonds by day, 
and writing things by wired candlelight. 

“To go back a bit. On September 16, 
1890, I registered my first protest against 
the general unpleasantness of things mun- 
dane. In 1897 the patron saint of Christ- 
mas brought easement in the form of a 
book of jungle stories. Thus, in childhood, 
did I become imbued with the love of wild 
things. The city zoo became a sop to 
my desire. Faithfully I haunted this, till 
Opportunity flung wide the door and let 
me in. We moved to Montclair, New 
Jersey, and there I hiked, and hiked some 
more. Later came trips to the Great 
North Woods—the seed had taken root— 
combined canoe and fishing trips, during 
which my mental camera labored over- 
time! Days packed with thrills of every 
kind, from punkies up to whistling deer! 
Nights filled with stars and some with 
wet; with porcupines and crawling things, 
and even wild and woolly cows! That’s 
why I started writing. 

“Dawns another age. The trumpets 
blare. The curtain rises. Enter Fontinalis. 
The pzan soars—long live the king, the 
Eastern brook trout! 

““My wife is widowed, my senses gone! 
I am introduced as a fly-fisherman, with a 
side line of bonds.” 











The final rinsing 
should leave the 
hair soft and silky 
in the water. 







@ When thoroughly 
7 clean,wet hair fair- 
ly squeaks when 
you pull it through 
your fingers. 
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‘Twice as Beautiful 
—when Shampooed this way 


Try this quick and simple method which thousands now use. 
See the difference it makes in the appearance of your hair. 
Note how it gives new life and lustre, how it brings out all 


the wave and color. 


See how soft and silky, bright and glossy your hair will look. 


HE simplicity of the bob, and the mod- 
ern styles of hair dress, make beautiful 
hair a necessity. 

The simple, modern styles of today are ef- 
fective ONLY when the hair itself is beau- 
tiful. 

Luckily, beautiful hair is now easily ob- 
tained. It is simply a matter of shampooing. 

Ordinary, old time methods, however, will 
not do. To bring out the REAL BEAUTY, 
the hair must be shampooed properly. 

Proper shampooing makes it soft and silky. 
It brings out all the real life and lustre, all 
the natural wave and color and leaves it 
fresh-looking, glossy and bright. 

When your hair is dry, dull and heavy, 
lifeless, stiff and gummy, and the strands 
cling together, and it feels harsh and dis- 
agreeable to the touch, it is because your 
hair has not been shampooed properly. 

While your hair must have frequent and 
regular washing to keep it beautiful, it can- 
not stand the harsh effect of free alkali which 
is common in ordinary soaps. The free 
alkali soon dries the scalp, makes the hair 
brittle and ruins it. 

That is why thousands of women, every- 
where, now use Mulsified cocoanut oil sham- 
poo. This clear, pure and entirely greaseless 
product brings out all the real beauty of the 





hair and cannot possibly injure. It does not 
dry the scalp or make the hair brittle, no 
matter how often you use it. 


A Simple, Easy Method 


F you want to see how really beautiful you 

can make your hair look, just follow this 
simple method. 

First, wet the hair and scalp in clear, warm 
water. Then apply a little Mulsified cocoa- 
nut oil shampoo, rubbing it in thoroughly 
all over the scalp, and all through the hair. 


Two or three teaspoonfuls makes an abun- 
dance of rich, creamy lather, which cleanses 
thoroughly and rinses out easily, removing 
every particle of dust, dirt and dandruff. 


Just Notice the Difference 


OU will notice the difference in your 
hair even before it is dry, for it will be 
delightfully soft and silky. Even while wet it 
will feel loose, fluffy and light to the touch 
and be so clean it will fairly squeak when you 
pull it through your fingers. 
If you want beautiful, well-kept hair, make 
it a rule to set a certain day each week for a 
Mulsified cocoanut oil shampoo. This regu- 
lar weekly shampooing will keep the scalp 
soft and the hair fine and silky, bright, glossy, 
fresh-looking and easy to manage—and it 
will be noticed and admired by everyone. 


You can get Mulsified cocoanut oil sham- 
poo at any drug store or toilet goods counter 
anywhere in the world. 


A 4-ounce bottle should last for months. 














Mail This Coupon and Try it FREE 


THE R. L. WATKINS COMPANY 


Please send me a generous supply of ‘‘ Mulsified’* FREE, all 
charges paid. Also your booklet entitled ‘‘Why Proper Sham- 
pooing is BEAUTY INSURANCE.” 
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THE R.L. WATKINS CO., 462 Wellington St., West, Toronto, 2-Ont. 
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I Have Earned 


As High As 
+10” In One Day 


N the years that she has been 

with us, Mrs. Jennie E. Hall, 
of Michigan, has made many 
dollars for little luxuries and 
home needs. Recently she 
wrote, “I have earned as high 
as $10.00 in one day, some of the 
money coming to me through 
the mails.”’ 








The profits she enjoys are so 
easily earned! Just a few pleas- 


Home ‘fournal, The Saturday 
Evening Post and The Country 
Gentleman. 


She Started By 








Sending a Coupon 








other favorite dwarfs, 
and one can imagine the 
great laughter surround- 
ing a wrestling match 
between one of these tiny 
creatures and a goat. 
And there was a dear little dog named 
Aura, who fell over a cliff and was killed. 
Straightway poets composed epitaphs and 
epigrams and elegies for “the chaste and 
noble Aura.”’ All genius hastened to serve 
even the most trivial of Isabella’s interests. 

Of course there were friends of her own 
kind, dearly loved. Her sister-in-law, the 
Duchess of Urbino, was chief among them, 
a lady second only to Isabella herself, but 
beaten by the political winds of misfor- 
tune; the great Vittoria Colonna, said to 
be the most beautiful woman in Italy, 
and who had the privilege of converting 
Michelangelo to be a devout Christian, 
who has left the evidences of his new spirit 
in immortal pictures and statues; Sis- 
ter Beatrice of Milan, who died too 
early; the magnificent Queen Caterina 
of Cyprus, daughter of Venice, who 
was visited at her court at Asola after 
she had played her puppet part for her 
city and secured Cyprus as a depend- 
ency for Venice, the great and greedy 
mistress of the seas. Most of those 
fine creatures went down in tragedy. 
Only Isabella lived to grow more pros- 
perous and to keep to the end her vivid 
quality of being alive to beauty of na- 
ture and of art. 

There was visiting back and forth, 
though it was a great and difficult 
thing to travel, and we hear of Isabella 
and her mother going to Venice with 
four hundred horses and eight hundred 
courtiers. Most of the visits had po- 
litical aims, and Isabella, with her 
beauty and extraordinary charm and 
understanding of the currents below 
the surface, pulled the wires and 
saved the day many atime. Once she 


cardinals scurried into the fortress of Sant’ 
Angelo and barely saved their lives. Isa- 
bella managed ‘that her house alone was 
undisturbed and the friends who took 
refuge with her were safe. 

When Charles V, Emperor of the Holy 
Roman Empire, came to Italy to be 
crowned by the Pope with the iron crown 
that had the nail of the True Cross twisted 


(Continued from Page 17) 


that it is fair to touch on in the women’s 
intimacy of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, 
and that is the eternally feminine one of 
clothes; and when it comes to dress, our 
Isabella can give most of us cards and 
spades. 

Probably no other woman that has ever 
lived has been such a monarch in the king- 
dom of fashion as this same little poten- 
tate, and that in an age when gorgeous- 
ness ran riot. Princesses from all over 
Europe sent anxious inquiries as to how 
she was wearing sleeves, and begged for 
patterns. She possessed one far-famed 
dress of eighty sable skins. ‘‘ We hear of 
a constant succession of orders for rubies, 




















amethysts, rosaries of black amber, and 
gold enameled roses, corals, turquoises 
and gems unnumbered. If a goldsmith 
keeps the imperious lady waiting unduly, 
the Renaissance is skilled in uncomfort- 
able punishments. What became of the 
dressmakers we do not hear, but they 
must have been overwhelmed with the 
costly variety of Oriental silks and velvets, 


“The First Lady of the World” 


about Isabella’s dresses, 
so did France and Spain 
and Germany and Eng 
land follow hungrily in 
the wake of Italy’s ap 
petite for wisdom and 
beauty and vivid life. Chaucer and Shak- 
spere stole their plots and located their 
stories at Padua or Mantua. And women, 
as it were, drank deep breaths of life, for 
the first time freely. Life splendid, exciting, 
satisfying; sensation and emotion. No 
wonder they were willing to pay the price 
of tragedy to win life wholly rewarding 
while it lasted. 

Moreover, men were more in the meshes 
of politics and war than were their wives. 
“Women having monopolized all that 
made life worth living, men one day awoke 
to the fact that women were the glory of 
all distinguished families, and that, thanks 
to them, life had become an art and a pas- 

sion,’ says René de Mauldela Claviére, 
a French historian of the Renaissance. 
No wonder that we women look back 
with peculiar gratitude to those days 
and say, ““Then we were truly born.” 


cA bew Out of the Masses 


UT there were other sides to it 

dreadful other sides. The great 
ladies, to be sure, were many and splen- 
did, but, after all, they were only a few 
out of the masses of women. Under all 
those scintillating artistries lay the 
unnumbered miseries of other folk, 
dirty, ignorant, trampled into the mud, 
and to their lords of no more value than 
the beasts. You may be sure that 
whenever men are downtrodden, 
women lie still deeper and deeper in 
unrecognized misery. And these were 
the majority of the human race. Even 
the women of noble birth were handed 
around like puppets, given in mar- 
riage when they were babies, to serve 
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ant hours now and then devoted was in Rome when, at the hands of L | politic il ambitions How, in spite of 
re es le cal aa the Germans, it went through the most all, they managed to glorify their lives 

to forwarding renewal and new brutal and cruel sacking that it had is a miracle. 

subscriptions for The Ladies seen since Roman times, and pope and emeralds, diamond rosettes, engraved Here, to show this reverse side, is a 


curious bit of conversation between a 
matron and a bride, taken from the great 
Erasmus. Says the bride ‘‘ What a hell is 
marriage! What slave’s business! And 
for whom, ye gods! For a gambler, a 
brute, a rake! ’Twould be far better to 
sleep with a pig!’’ The other soothes her. 
She must take her husband as she finds 
him—that is, a coarse animal, a sort of ele- 


Like This a in it, Isabella managed to get her son the priceless brocades and fine linens with phant to be tamed with a lump of sugar. 

—_—" elevated by him to be a Duke instead of which they had to carry out her designs.”” She must appear to give in to him about 

_—_—- comPaAN a mere Marquis, and “The Lord of the The King of France discouraged his trifles, to put up with some of his whims 

=_ = LISHING Whole World” visited her twice and queen from visiting such Italian ladies as and eccentricities, and above all to lay in 
. uRTIS pus yare wanted to handle lovingly her treasures Isabella for fear she would feel shabby a large stock of good temper and never be 
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phile about —_— #8». worn on state occasions, as when Lucrezia_ is such a bore himself. What she must do 
Please a Age. The Eternal Feminine Borgia married Isabella’s brother. The is to leave him what he has and give him 
pen first day she wore a robe of gold with what he lacks, those charming possessions 

eo ligne ae was a sterling quality to our underbodice of crimson satin, the next day with which the new system of civilization 
eter en lady of Mantua, too, that made hera_ one of gold tissue with a mantle of woven has endowed women. She may even add 
inv, faithful friend and an outspoken truthtel- gold brocaded in relief, open at the side a little affection, and then, one fine day, 

es . asemaenne ler. And when her husband, brave soldier and lined with ermine. Or Isabella ap- she will be struck with astonishment —for 
i Sta ee ant | that he was, had flaunted his mistress al- peared in a dress of green velvet embroid- men do not shine at finesse—to see this 
ne - a most before her face, and then dared tore- ered with gold and with her black velvet rough husband of hers at her feet and, 
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Sat Y T home on a political mission that served of white silver tabi, her head and neck taking her for the image of God. That, 
wy ou, 00, | their family interests, she wrote him: decked with pearls. And so it goes. baldly, was the position of women before 


Can Earn Extra 
Cash In Spare Time 


Like Mrs. Hall, you can turn 
| your spare moments of the day 
and evening into easily earned 
cash. Household duties need 
| not keep you from it, for you'll 
no doubt find, as Mrs. Hall did, 
that orders may be profitably 
taken over the phone. 

You need no sales experience, 
no capital. Let us show you 
how to earn as much extra 
money as you need. 




















I know that I have acquired new friends on 
your behalf as well as on my own, and that 
I have behaved myself as I ought to do and 
as I am accustomed to behave, for thanks 
to the grace of God and myself, I never 
needed to be controlled. by others or to be 
reminded how to govern my actions. . . . 
But even if you should always treat me 
badly I would never cease to do what is 
right, and the less love you show me, the 
more I shall always love you, because, in 
truth, this love is part of myself, and I be- 
came your wife so early that I can never re- 
member being without it. From one who 
loves you as well as herself, 

ISABELLA MARCHESA DI MANTOVA. 


Of course the story of artists and wars 
and politics of Isabella’s time belongs to 
the history of civilization and of art, but 
there is another dear and charming side 


Elaborate hair dressing and complexion 
care became fine arts. But along with 
splendor went a new refinement in the 
world, for the feasts—pageants of color 
and delicacy —ceased to be ‘‘gorging and 
guzzling,” which was the earlier idea of a 
real ‘‘feed,’’ and turned themselves into an 
appeal to delicacy of appetite and service. 
One interesting thing about our Isabella’s 
famous clothes is that a group of Italian 
dressmakers took advantage of her reputa- 
tion to migrate to England, and the ex- 
pression ‘‘mantuamaker” came into our 
language and has lasted for some hundreds 
of years. 

And why do Isabella and the Renais- 
sance mean so much to the rest of us? 
Only because it happened that Italy set 
the pace for the rest of Western civiliza- 
tion. Just as the far-off queens inquired 


the law and chained by the customs and 
handicaps that society imposed on them. 
It was only when a social genius like our Isa- 
bella showed the power and mind that a 
woman might possess that the whole sex 
moved up. 

Yes, the splendor of the Renaissance 
was all aristocratic, and against its high 
lights lay deep shadows in which the com- 
mon people moved and lived almost in- 
visible and yet quite as human and as 
capable of suffering and with nerves as 
keen as Vittoria or Queen Caterina or Isa- 
bella. Splendor can cost too much. These 
days left a long, long trail to be winded 
toward days less lurid and brilliant but 
more full of sunshine. Such as Isabella 
showed the goal—women who gleaned the 
treasures of the mind and spirit out of a 
tumultuous world. 
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Try Puffed Rice with a 
baked apple and cream 

















Toast Puffed Wheat, sprinkle 


with sugar and cinnamon... then 











serve with cream or rich milk 
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With fruit, either fresh or pre- 
served, Puffed Wheat combines 


variety with the elements you need 





A BREAKFAST CHANGE 


That Supplants Morning Frowns with Morning Smiles 


These toasty grains prove food “‘that’s good 


\JJHEN breakfast fails to entice you, 
don’t always blame your appetite. Try 
nging your breakfast. A poor breakfast 
etite, dieticians now tell us, is most often 
ppetite that needs only a touch of variety in food 
e-enliven it. 


‘he old idea was to force the appetite into ac- 
ting needed foods. The new idea is to tempt it 
erving something “different,” something unique 
‘ totally unlike the ordinary dishes. 


‘ry this,and you'll be surprised at the difference in 
ir own acceptance of breakfast and your children’s. 


Grain foods that supply the great adventure 
of variety 
aker Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice are the most 
“wique grain foods known. There is no other break- 


list delight quite like them. They’re different from 
any other known—alluringly, wonderfully different. 


THE 





for you” can be alluringly delicious, too 


They taste like toasted nutmeats; they tempt like con- 
fections. Children who resist ordinary cereals revel 
in their unique deliciousness. Each grain is steam- 
puffed to 8 times its normal size; then oven 
































QUAKER OATS 


toasted to a wonderful, crunchy crispness. 
Every food cell, too, is broken in this 
process and digestion thus made easy. 


Almost 20% bran—but you would never guess tt 


Quaker Puffed Wheat is whole wheat, steam-exploded 
to fairy richness. Almost 20% is bran, but to eat it 
you would never guess it, so delightfully is it con- 
cealed. Supplies, too, minerals of wheat, so necessary 
to the healthful diet. 


Quaker Puffed Rice is selected rice, steam-exploded 
like the wheat. Its flavor is unique among grain foods. 
Its food value high in the carbohydrates of fine rice. 


Many delightful ways to serve 


Serve with milk or cream or half and half. Try with 
fresh and cooked fruits. Use as a between-meal tid- 
bit for children; as a light luncheon enticement; or, 
as a before-bed snack that will supply nourishment 
without imposing on the digestion. 


COMPANY 








HERE it was at last! A snug little house, 

nestling among maple trees and shrubs and 

lilac bushes. No wonder I couldn’t see the num- 
ber from the street! 

As soon as I started through the gate, Mrs. H. 
ran smiling down the walk to meet me. ‘‘Made- 
leine told me you were coming, and when I saw 
your taxi turn around I knew you were having 
trouble finding the house. Aren’t the numbers 
funny around here? Mine is 68, and across the 
street is 114. But do come in.”’ 

The friend who had introduced me to Mrs. H. 
by telephone had already told me this about her: 
‘She has two lovely daughters, and a son away 
at college; she is head of a girls’ club and a leader 
in several women’s clubs. Yet she does all her 
own work and is considered one of the best house- 
keepers in town.”’ I could see instantly that 
her reputation was well-founded—what a com- 
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fortable, spotless house! How did she do it all? 

I quickly learned her secret—she planned her 
work carefully and used all the time-and-labor- 
saving methods she could find. That was why 
she had tried Chipso, and her very first experience, 
funny as it was, so thoroughly convinced her of 
its unusual merits that it has become her only 
laundry and household soap. 


HER FIRST DISCOV] 
(with a laugh in it) 


Instant suds with fewer flakes 


Mrs. H. laughed when she told me of that first 
experience with Chipso. 

“‘Lused it in my machine,”’ she said, *‘following 
my old-fashioned method with other washing- 
machine soaps—dissolving the Chipso flakes in a 
pail of hot water, and so on, using the same 
amount I always used of the other soaps. When 
everything was ready, I put in the clothes, started 
the motor and went upstairs to wash the break- 
fast dishes. 

““When I came back and opened the laundry 
door, I could hardly believe my eyes. The whole 
laundry was a mass of suds. It looked like a great 
white snow-bank. I could hardly see the machine 
for the suds. I was fairly swamped in suds. 

“You see I did not realize then that compara- 
tively little Chipso would give me the suds I 
needed, but this experience taught me Chipso’s 
economy right away. Why, from one of those big 
packages I can get six to eight average washings 
—only three or four cents for each one. And I 
never dissolve Chipso in a pail any more—I sim- 
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girls club leader, club-woman- 


‘How Chipso helps Mrs. H.to maintain her reputation 
as a fine housekeeper, and still have plenty of extra time 


By A. S. O. 





ply put the flakes into the machine and pour hot 
water over them. They dissolve and make suds, 
both at once, this way. 


Chipso suds soax clothes clean— 
quicker, easier and safer 


‘Pretty soon I made another interesting discov- 
ery: I learned that Chipso loosens dirt by soaking. 

‘*So instead of starting the machine at once now, 
I often put the clothes in the Chipso suds, then let 
them soak about twenty minutes while I do other 
things. Not till they have soaked do I start the 
motor, and I run the machine only about five 
minutes. The clothes are just as clean as when | 
used to run it the full twenty minutes—even fruit- 
stains come out. This saves the electric current as 
well as wear and tear on the clothes and machine. 

‘‘My husband always wears soft collars in the 
summer and you know how dirty they get on thie 











Tub-washing—soaking clothes clean— 


Millions of women who use tubs for their weekly 
washing now let Chipso do the hard work. 

It is amazing what a difference this makes. To 
get instant suds just run hot water over Chipso 
flakes—no more chipping, shaving or melting of 
cake soap. No more hard rubbing on a board, no 
more weekly boiling. 

Instead—To loosen all dirt, let the clothes soak 


now rivals machine-washing for quick, fine results 


in lukewarm Chipso suds for 20 minutes (see 
bottom of opposite page). Then squeeze the sudsy 
water through the fabric several times, rubbing 
badly soiled places lightly between the hands, 
and your washing is finished. 

Two rinsings—one hot, one cold—are usually 
enough when Chipso is used. It rinses out quickly 
and thoroughly, leaving no soap odor behind. 











The most amazing success in 
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fold. The dirt is fairly ground in. These come out 
perfectly clean in the Chipso washing without 
anv rubbing at all. In fact, I never rub any more. 

‘t do less rinsing with Chipso than I used to. 


In f.ct, I rinse my clothes only twice. I wring 
t] from the machine into a hot rinse, then a 
col. one. This is enough, for Chipso rinses out 


qu:_kly and thoroughly. 

seldom use bluing any more. Chipso keeps 
m: -lothes white without it.”’ 
.t at this moment I heard young sounds on the 


sti «s—young feet coming down, a young voice 
sir ing—and I caught a fleeting glimpse of one of 
M:.. H.’s daughters, as she called, ‘‘Mother, I’m 
ta ng my tennis racquet down for re-stringing.”’ 


ny, that child looks every bit of eighteen,’’ I 
saii to myself; yet Mrs. H. herself looked 
scarcely more than thirty-five! 


Chipso saves dishwashing time 
—Keeps silver bright 


After smiling approval to her daughter, Mrs. H. 
continued: ‘I keep two boxes of Chipso in the 
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house all the time, you know—one in the laundry, 
the other on the kitchen shelf. 

‘For washing dishes I tip a little Chipso into 
the pan, turn on the hot water for instant suds, 
and the dishes almost wash themselves. I never 
worry any more about the decorations on my fine 
china—they are safe with Chipso. Now here is 
a most interesting discovery. My silver used to 
tarnish very quickly. I couldn’t understand why. 
As soon as I started to use Chipso, the tarnish 


disappeared and I’ve never had any trouble since. 
Why is that?”’ 

It happened that I had just recently learned the 
answer to this question: ‘‘Soap tarnishes silver if 
it does not thoroughly rinse off—the thinnest film 
of soap is enough. Chipso rinses off easily and 
completely—that is why you have no more 
tarnish.”’ 


“Well, I am glad to know that,’’ exclaimed 
Mrs. H. 


HER FOURTH DISCOVERY 
No more dry, cracked hands 


We went on talking for an hour or more, because 
we were both interested in each other's experi- 
ences, but I will have space to give you just this 
one more point: 

‘Another thing which means a great deal to 
me,’’ Mrs. H. concluded, “‘is that since using 
Chipso I no longer have cracks on my fingers. The 
ends of my fingers and nails used to be always dry 
and cracked. This was very irritating and also 
made it hard for me to do any sewing.’ 

When I left, I carried the impression that Mrs. 
H. enjoys doing her housework—it isn’t a drudg- 























ery to her. And she is only one of millions of 
women whose housekeeping with Chipso is much 
easier than it used to be. 





FREE—'“‘Saving Golden Hours”’ 


‘‘How to take out 15 common stains . . . save 
clothes by soaking . . . lighten washday labor.”’ 
Problems like these, together with newest laundry 
methods, are discussed in a free booklet—** Saving 
Golden Hours.’’ Send a post card to Dept. CJ-6, 
Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati, Ohio. 














Some practical hints for quick, fine results 


To make instant suds for any purpose, 
turn hot water over Chipso flakes. 
In washing clothes, a 20-minute 
soaking with Chipso is better than 
a long soaking—the dirt loosens so 
quickly and thoroughly that, if 
left too long, it tends to settle back 
into the clothes. 

Colored clothes (unless known to be 
fast) should be washed in luke- 


warm Chipso suds by squeezing 
and light hand-rubbing. Fast- 
colored materials may be soaked 
like white clothes. 


Colored pieces or white pieces 
trimmed with colors should first 
be rolled in a towel to prevent 
streaking, and then dried in the 
shade. Never roll damp colored 
things and let them stand. 





the history of household soap 
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dLLSWETS 
the 


most inpportant © 


cake making 
question 





N the thousands of letters that we receive from 
women interested in cake making, one par- 
ticular question bobs up again and again. 
“What’’, ask women all over the country, “‘is the 
difference between bread flour and cake flour?”’ 
This is the difference: Bread flour is meant for 
bread. It contains a type of gluten which, to give 
the best results, must be leavened from three to 
five hours by yeast. Swans Down Cake Flour is 
made from a specially selected soft winter wheat, 
grown near the Swans Down mills, which contains 
a delicate, tender gluten that gives perfect results 
with the ‘‘quick’’ leavenings—baking powder, 
egg whites, etc. 


And there is also a difference in the milling. For 
Swans Down Cake Flour, only the choicest part 
of the wheat kernel is used. Of the flour milled from 
100 pounds of this special wheat, only 26 pounds are 
good enough for Swans Down! And Swans Down ts 
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sifted and resifted, through finest silk, until it 
is 27 times as fine as good bread flour! 

That’s the difference between the flours. And 
this is the difference between the cakes: 


Bread flour makes cake that is nutritious enough, 
looks all right, and is perfectly edible. But these 
are prosy virtues for as thrilling a thing as cake! 
Swans Down Cake Flour makes a cake that is light 
as a feather, smooth as velvet—a perfectly won- 
derful cake! And Swans Down eliminates chance or 
luck. If you follow directions carefully you know 
your cake will be perfect! 





Be sure to use Swans Down Cake Flour in all 
your cakes—simple or elaborate. Swans Down costs 
only 3!4c per cake more than bread flour. Isn't 
3!4c very little to pay for insurance against cake 
failure? Try the recipe given here; see for yourself 
what a world of difference Swans Down Cake 


_ Flour makes! 
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SWANS DOWN CHOCOLATE LAYER CAKE 


l4 cup butter or substitute 

1% cups sugar ¥% cup water 

3 cups Swans Down Cake 1 teaspoon vanilla extract 
Flour ¥% teaspoon almond extract 

3 teaspoons baking powder 3 egg whites, beaten light 

¥ teaspoon salt 


¥% cup milk 


Cream the shortening. Add sugar gradually. Sift flour and then 
measure. Then sift together flour, baking powder, and salt. Beat 
into the first mixture alternately with the milk and water. Beat 
in the extracts. Fold in the egg whites. Bake in layers in moderate 
oven (350° F.). 

Put together with soft chocolate frosting. 
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SOFT CHOCOLATE FROSTING 


Cut 4 squares bitter chocolate into small pieces and put into a 
saucepan. Add 1 cup sugar and 1% cups milk. Bring to the bo:!- 
ing point, stirring constantly. Mix 3 tablespoons cornstarch 
with 2 tablespoons cold water; and add slowly to the first m:x- 
ture, stirring until thickened. Remove from fire. Add 2 table- 
spoons butter and 1 teaspoon vanilla. Cool and spread. 


SWANS DOWN 


You’ll Need This Cake Set! 


For just what it costs us—$1.00—we will mail you this superb 
cake set—the very kind we use in our own kitchens... Set 
consists of: set aluminum measuring spoons; wooden slotted 
mixing spoon; wire cake tester; aluminum measuring cup; steel 
spatula; heavy square cake pan (tin); patent angel food pan 
(tin); sample package of Swans Down Cake Flour; copy of 
recipe booklet, ‘Cake Secrets.”’ 

CCake Secrets’’ is the only 
item sold separately. Send 10c 
for your copy.) 

An oven thermometer is es- 
sential to proper baking. Wecan 
now supply you with a stand- 
ard thermometer, postage pre- 
paid. Send $1.00 ($1.25 at Den- 
ver and West, $1.50 in Canada). 





CAKE FLOUR 


IGLEHEART BROTHERS, INCORPORATED 
Established 1856 
EVANSVILLE, INDIANA 
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IGLEHEART Brotuers, INc., 
Evansville, Indiana. 


Attached is $1.00 ($1.25 at Denver and West, $1.50 1 
Canada) for which please send to address below one full sct 
Swans Down Cake Making Utensils—with which I am to 
receive, free of charge, the booklet *‘Cake Secrets’’ and s...0- 
ple package of Swans Down. If not entirely satisfied with 
set I may return it, carrying charges prepaid, and my moicy 
will be promptly refunded. 


L.H.J.—6 27 
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No orders accepted for shipment outside U. S. or Canada. 
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Poor Little G' ooseberry 


(Continued from Page 23 


er it, coming up beside Susanne where 

swam with utmost economy of motion. 

‘Out to the island?”’ said she. 

‘You bet.” 

it was a long pull to the tiny knob of 
iand with its slender lighthouse and three 
pine trees. Only the best Cove swimmers 
tried it. In spite of his enormous reach, 
Susanne kept well abreast, and when they 
scrambled up on shore she was less breath- 
less than he. In utter content of perfect 
young physiques, they sat panting and 
almost without thought for five minutes. 

Susanne swung her little feet and gave 
her red cap ahitch. ‘‘ Ready to go back?” 
said she. 

“Great Scott!’’ he grumbled, staring. 
Any other girl he knew would have con- 
sidered the situation priceless. ‘Don’t 
you like to talk to me?” 

“T haven’t tried it yet, 
like to swim with you.” 

Barney was bewildered. ‘Say 
you be at mother’s dance tonight?” 

““Ye-es,’”’ Susanne reluctantly admitted. 


j 


”’ said she. ‘“‘I 


will 


HE had promised Cecilia the evening 

too. Young Filippo’s family was not 
averse to his finding a rich American wife, 
as Cecilia was aware. 

“Keen for it, aren’t you!” twinkled 
Barney, folding his brawny arms and con- 
sidering Susanne’s lashes. ‘‘ How 
many dances may I have?” 

For answer she slid into 

the water and made for 
shore, a crestfallen Bar- 
ney trailing after. Darn 
funny child! Never 
took a lead, wouldn’t | 
flirt—wasn’t inter- | 
ested enough, by Jove! =| 
Queer. Barney, bent 
on the diverting game 
of turning the Cove’s 
gooseberry into a popular 
hit, discerned that it would 
take more subtlety than he 
had supposed. Liked her too. 
Plain? Well, maybe she didn’t put your 
eyes out, like that red-haired queen, Sally 
3reuster; but darned if he didn’t find her 
plenty easy to look at! That dive—he’d 
walk a mile to see it. 

Chance played into his hands. He 
chuckled his deep, lazy chuckle as he 
looked ahead. A dozen figures, ready for 
a dip, ran down the dock—his friends, the 
cream of Cove’s younger set, with the ro- 
mantic Filippo in tow. And they stopped 
in amazement to see their prince coming 
to shore with that quiet little mouse of a 
Hunt girl. Jt was obvious to all that the 
two had chosen to have a twosome swim 


at an unusual hour. They had run away 


from the party for that very reason! 
Sally Breuster gave an angry twitch to 
ihe shoulder strap of her green bathing 
uit and her eyes were blue ice. “Mind if 
e go in?”’ she pertly inquired. ‘‘Or is the 
ater engaged for the afternoon?” For 
wO years, in town and at Cove, she had 
‘ried unremittingly to put a leading string 

1 Barney. 


E’RE through with it; youcan have 
it now,” he said coolly as he pulled 
p the steps and turned to give Susanne a 
‘and. But Susanne was not there. She 
wam a dozen yards under the dock, drew 
uerself up by a cross timber, well beyond 
he group at the diving board, and ran to 
the clubhouse with a friendly wave of a 
slim brown arm. The others howled with 
giee to see Barney, quite disconcerted, fol- 
‘ow her. For a moment he was angry. 
Then he grinned delightedly to himself. 
What could have been better? Susanne 
‘ad appeared embarrassed—shy and all 
that. He ran into the locker room and 
‘urned aneat handspring. Tuis affair was 
¥oing to be larky. 
But when the men came ir: they found 
4 morose Barney whose mood was not 






feigned. Had that Susanne child waited 
for him like a little lady? No. All he 
found when he came out was a scrawled 
line to the effect that Cecilia had driven 
by and that she, Susanne, had hopped in 
and gone home. And Barney had in- 
tended to drive her up and down the shore 
several times in full view of the natives. 
At Nora Melville’s smart dance for 
Filippo, Susanne was besieged by partners. 


ARNARD stood about in doorways 

when he could not persuade Susanne 
to dance with him, gnawed his embryonic 
mustache, glowered at anyone who ap- 
proached her, ran eagerly for his own 
dances as a thirsty man to a cool spring. 
To the best of his ability, which was not 
so poor, his behavior was histrionically 
correct. But he was amazed to find it so 
easy to achieve. 

He became actually peevish with Filo, 
who looked so stunning in the evening. 
These Latins made Barney tired! Funny 
how women fell for ’em. He decided he’d 
have another dance with Susanne whether 
she had promised it or not. And he surely 
tried to do just that, rudely crowding 
ahead of everyone else and actually em- 
ploying a surreptitious football trick to 
precede Filippo. ‘‘My dance, Sue,” he 
began firmly. He had never called her 

that before—that was a play to 

the gallery. 
He felt Filo’s slender fin- 
gers dig into the muscles 
of his arm like steel and 

Filo’s liquid tones 

speaking in ready Eng- 

lish: ‘‘My savage 
young cave man, I had 
no idea your American 
manners were so bad.”’ 

“Don’t give me any 
more of your spaghetti, 
Filo,” Barney growled. 
“T’m dancing this with 
Sue a 
“Movie stuff !’’ said Susanne scorn- 
She took Filo’s arm and danced 





fully. 
blithely away with him, leaving Barney 
quite flattened out. 

He told himself that the scene could not 


have been better. Everyone was watch- 
ing it. But after he had glared after the 
pair for a moment he went down to the 
beach to think. It was a velvety night, 
thick with stars. He wished What 
did he wish? Somehow, he wanted to 
walk along the beach with Susanne. But, 
no. There she went—down the steps with 
Filippo, a scarlet cloak over her laces, her 
arm tucked into the handsome visitor’s. 





ARNEY had plenty of time to cool 

down. It was a very humble young 
man who intercepted Susanne when she 
came back and asked if he might drive 
her home when the dance was over. She 
looked very small and sweet in the half 
light from the windows. And Filo was 
not hearing Barney at all; he was looking 
at Susanne in a way that made his cousin 
long to take him under a strong arm and 
duck him in the lake. 

“Why, yes, Barnard,” Susanne said, 
“T’d like to go right now if you don’t 
mind. I’m tired dancing. Will you find 
mother and tell her I’m going on? I’ll bid 
your mother good night and come back.” 

Would he! Barney was exultant as he 
tucked her into his car. She’d ditched the 
whole lot for him—even Filo! 

“The long way—by Tilford’s Hill?” he 
ventured as they spun away. 

“Yes. The air is wonderful.” 

Everything was wonderful—the jeweled 
night, the crisp wine of the breeze. Just 
being alive was wonderful. They did not 
talk as they wound up the long hill back 
ofthe cove. But silence was not awkward 
with Susanne. 


(Continued on Page 105) 








A French Secret 
of more Appetizing 

























CREAM DRESSING — marvelous 
with ripe red strawberries on a bed of 
crisp lettuce! 

114 cups sour cream; 3 tablespoons 
flour ; 4 tablespoons sugar; 12 teaspoon 
salt; 2 level teaspoons Colman’s Mus- 
tard; 2 tablespoons lemon juice. 

Heat the cream, add to it the dry 
ingredients which have been blended 
together, cook in double boiler stirring 
until thick, add the lemon juice, and 
remove from the fire. 


HOLLANDAISE SAUCE — ¥% cup 
butter; yolks 3 eggs; 1 tablespoon 
lemon juice; 14 teaspoon salt; 1 level 
teaspoon Colman’s Mustard; few 
grains pepper; 4 cup boiling water. 

Beat the butter to a cream, add 
the yolks of the eggs one at a time and 
beat well, then add the lemon juice, 
salt and pepper. About 5 minutes be- 
fore serving add the boiling water a 
little at a time, stirring well. Place the 
bowl in a saucepan of boiling water, 
and stir rapidly until the sauce thick- 
ens like boiled custard. 

Minced parsley, onion juice or 
grated onion may be added. The 
juice and grated rind of orange added 
make a pleasant addition for use with 
asparagus. 


By appointment 


COLMA 


Flavor - - 


USTARD seasoning is a great favor- 
ite with the French. How cleverly 


they use it to make the everyday menu 
piquantly unusual, enticing to your appetite! 


The mustard must be Colman’s. 


For Colman’s Mustard is milled from the 


famous savory seed of Lincolnshire, Eng- 
land. In 1805 Jeremiah Colman discovered 
the rare virtue of this mustard, and its culti- 
vation became the occupation of the shire. 
Today Lincolnshire men who harvest and 


mill for J. & J. Colman are 
descendants of the yeomen 
who originally harvested and 
milled for Jeremiah Colman. 


The racy zest, the teasing, 
tantalizing tang of Colman’s 
Mustard in all your salad 
dressings, in deviled and au 
gratin dishes, in sauces and 
relishes, gives them a chef- 
like perfection of flavor—in- 
teresting, irresistible ! 


Mail the coupon today for 


unusual recipes. 


the free Colman booklet of 


HAM PIQUANT—1 Ib. thinly sliced cooked ham; 1 
level tablespoon Colman’s Mustard; % teaspoon black 
pepper; dash of cayenne; 34 cup grated Parmesan or 


American cheese. 


Mix the mustard and seasonings with enough milk 
to form a thick paste. Spread this on the slices of ham 
and sprinkle each slice with cheese. Stack the ham in 
the shape of a brick and tie with a string. Bake for 30 min- 
utes in a moderate oven, basting occasionally with the 
ham fat as it runs out into the pan. When cold remove 
the string and cut in slices downward through the layers. 


to 


N’'S 
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His Majesty The King 


USTARD 





Free! 


Send today 
for unusual 
Recipe Booklet 





J. & J. Couman (U.S. A.) Lrpv., Dept. J-3 


New Brunswick, New Jersey 


Please send me free booklet of recipes for new and ap- 
petizing salad dressings, meats, entrées and relishes. 
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IF YOU WANT a pure, 
unscented, utterly bland 
toilet soap, what is there 


but Castile? And if you 


want also (as all women 
do!) a Castile that is a 


Lest to s 
of all pure unscented Toilet Soaps — 
‘al A TRUE BEAUTY my 


SOAP IS BEST IF 
UNSCENTED 


AN ARTIFICIAL SCENT IR- 
RITATES THE SKIN AND 
CONFUSES THE PERFUME YOU 
CHOOSE FOR YOUR OWN. MOST 
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truly fine Castile; the true 
virtue of Castile being as 
always the bland cleans- 
ing virtue of olive oil. 
Whatthencouldbemore 
out of place than an arti- 


beauty soap, a dainty toi- 
letry that will give you 


IMPORTANT—IN MANY CASES 
IT “COVERS UP” THE ODOR OF 


ficial scent in Dofia Cas- 
tile with its utter purity 





an instant lather, an ex- 
quisitely feminine Cas- 
tile—there is Doria for you. Dona Castile! 

Yes! we have added something to the 
matchless ancient virtue of Castile. We 
have made Dofia modern, feminine, deli- 
cious. Molded it in a lovely shape for your 
hand. Given it a generous lather even in 
cold water—instant rinsing too, so im- 
portant for delicate skins! Too, we have 
put it in a charming dress so that it comes 
to you lovely—fresh. “Hard-milled” so 
it will last! 

Dofia is of course unscented, like all 


( Pronounced DON-YA ) 


ee THAT ARE LESS 


PURE THAN THEY SHOULD BE 2 





of bland, sweet, vegeta- 
ble oil? 
A Castile beauty soap! Millions of wo- 
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or 


men call it so. Only they say the Castile 
beauty soap, because there is none like it. 
Naturally it costs more to make Dofia— 
in fact, we could duplicate the finest of 
imported Castile for substantially less than mt, Or 

pg Ree ie roe ae plexions in Europe; and by the aristocracy 
= one » iia of the whole world. 
are the very finest, and of course the firm, = 


Castile was first made in Castilla, in north- 
ern Spain, six hundred years ago. It has 
been used ever since by the beauties of 
Spain, possessors of the most gorgeous com- 








lasting cake is costlier. But because mil- 
lions of women use it we can make it in 
the saving modern way—and sell it to Cn 
you for ten cents. Wherever you buy ee 





\ 
your toilet soap. Armour, U. S. A. Loe ot al 
~ ae ry Me af 
“Nae “v 
Na 
Se PURE OLIVE OIL GIVES DONA CASTILE ITS COLOR, FRA- 


GRANCE AND DELICIOUS BLANDNESS FOR DELICATE SKiNS 


CASTILE 1\OCad; 
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(Continued from Page 103) 


\t the crest of the hill Barney stopped 
he car. The moon was slowly tipping the 
rizon above the lake; it sent a shimmer- 
ing silver path across to them. About the 
semicircle of the shore a thousand lights 
twinkled, like a giant queen’s necklace. 
All about them was a kind of singing 
silence, as though they hovered just above 
the world. 

Susanne seemed scarcely to breathe. 
Barney said “Gee!” very softly, and 
added, after a while, “I’ve never been up 
here at night before.” 

‘I have,” said she. ‘I’ve come alone 
many times; when mother has been too 
deep in bridge to notice the buzz of my 

Barney wanted to kiss her. She was so 
darn sweet! But he didn’t; probably be- 
cause she was not expecting him to, was 
off guard. He would have kissed any 
other girl he knew. 

“It’s late, Bar- 
ney,”’ she reminded 
him. ‘Better start 
down.” 

‘Do we swim to- 
morrow at two?” he 
demanded as he set 
the engine humming. 

“Your fascinating 
Filippo asked me to 
swim at three,’’ she 
said. 

‘“*Sa-ay! Now, see 
here ——’”’ 

‘“‘But I told him,”’ she went on, ‘‘that I 
was going in earlier with you. Aren’t I?” 

Barney’s ego expanded enormously. 
“That’s better. If that Dago gets too 
chesty -”” 


“ZOU see,’ Susanne explained, ‘‘he 
can’t swim very far and you can. I 
hate dubbing around near shore.”’ 

“Oh!” said Barney. 

So it was that in the glare of another 
golden midday they again sat panting, 
dripping, and happy on their sandy little 
island. It seemed a very pleasant thing to 
do nothing but play. Even at college 
Oh, of course, with the aid of a tutor or 
two he had boned a bit to get by; but 
he’d had a stunning apartment with two 
velvet-footed mulattoes in charge; kept 
two cars, a riding horse, and what not. 
Nothing to hate about all that. 

‘““What’s the use sleuthing around for 
trouble when everything’s serene?’ he 
argued. ‘‘Seems to me ig 

She turned upon him like a small fury. 
“Well—you’re out of school, you’re a 
man—what are you going to do?”’ 

“Why,” Barney faltered, “I haven’t 
thought, y’know. Plenty of time; just 
graduated in June.”’ 

Susanne shrugged a disdainful shoulder 
and turned away, all her flaming ardor 
vone. She shivered. ‘I’m cold,” she said. 
“Let’s go back.” 

At the steps of the dock he turned to 
her where they clung breathlessly. ‘‘ Tell 
ne, Susanne, what did you mean— 
exactly?” 

“I—I can’t. I don’t know, myself. But 
ion’t you ever feel you want to be some- 
ihing?’’ She pounded her sturdy chest 
vith a doubled fist. ‘‘Up there on that 
il, last night, Barney—on top of the 
\orld—didn’t you feel—godlike? As 
‘hough life could be wonderful?” 

“Yes,” said Barney simply. It was true. 
ut he had needed Susanne to interpret 
us vague, fleeting aspirations; the same 
wildered groping that had sometimes 
‘urred him before, in sociology classes and 
in the study of history’s pageantry and of 

he miracles of science. ‘Susanne ——” 

‘Oh, see the pretty fish!” 

[t was Filippo’s dulcet voice calling 
‘rom above, Filippo’s daring black eyes 
peering at them over the edge of the dock 
\\here he lay prone in the sunshine. 








TH AT night Cecilia came into Susanne’s 
room for a confab—an unprecedented 
attention. But Cecilia was charmed by the 
‘vents of the past two days. Susanne, her 


{o--ssessssnssnmunne 





problem, had blossomed into the most in- 
teresting girl in the colony. Here was 
Barnard, of whom Cecilia would not have 
dreamed as a matrimonial prospect, sud- 
denly daft about her. And the charming 
young Italian had spent the afternoon 
with her in the music room, playing the 
most eccentric compositions and talking 
books. Afterward they had gone sailing 
together; and in their absence, two cars 
full of youthful Covites, chiefly masculine, 
had appeared for tea. Cecilia was thrilled. 

Susanne sat huddled under a pink quilt, 
hugging her knees. ‘“‘Come in, mother,”’ 
she invited in answer to Cecilia’s knock. 


““CUSANNE, I’ve been thinking ——’”’ 
Cecilia settled herself in a big chair be- 
side the bed, a dream to behold, in apricot 
chiffon, her hair braided for the night in 
two smooth ropes. “I think I shall send 
to Amélie for some new frocks for you. A 
rush order. I’m not satisfied with your 
wardrobe now that 
you are so tanned. 
She has your meas- 
urements and she 
will know the subtle 
shades that és 

“Don’t bother— 
please, mother. I 
don’t want to go to 
parties. I’ve other 
plans for the rest of 
the summer.” 

The dreaded thin 
line of Cecilia’s dis- 
pleasure appeared on 
“Other plans ——’”’ she said 





her lips. 
sharply. 
‘““Tomorrow is my birthday,’’ Susanne 
said gently. 
The words were meaningful. 
grew white with anger. But she was prac- 
tical; perhaps that was her most salient 


Cecilia 


characteristic aside from her vanity. She 
knew it to be useless to ignore. the fact 
that Susanne would come of age the next 
day; that half the fortune left by Gordon 
Hunt would thenceforth be Susanne’s, 
subject only to wise counsel from a trust 
company. Cecilia would have no more 
control of it than a stranger. She felt the 
old stir of fury against Gordon. But he 
had been wise; he had known his wife as 
she was after the first glamorous days of 
their honeymoon. Also, young as she was 
when he died, he had known Susanne; and 
deliberately he had set his daughter free. 
Oh, he had been most fair—house for 
house, bond for bond, dollar for dollar. 
The town house to Cecilia, but The Pines 
to Susanne. The yacht to Cecilia, the 
California ranch to Susanne. Just and fair. 
Cecilia dug her pink nails into her palms 
and said sweetly, “‘The difference after 
tomorrow will be merely a legal techni- 
cality, dear. Nothing will change. I 
hope’’—darting lightly to less dangerous 
topics—‘‘that you will like my birthday 
gift for you. It’s lovely. I’m so pleased 
that you are having a better time at 
Cove 
“‘T’m not,’”’ said Susanne, unblinkingly. 
“Oh! Well, at least, you can under- 
stand that a mother enjoys a charming 
popular daughter. And you won’t mind— 
will you—if I send for the frocks?”’ 
‘“‘T’ll wear ’em,’’ Susanne conceded. 





OR a month the sharp contest between 

Barnard and his cousin was the gossip 
of the Cove, with all the other men over 
twenty and under thirty-five paying court, 
just by way of kicking up more dust. 
Susanne alone was undisturbed by it. 
Filippo’s wit was scintillant, his amiability 
unfailing, but he yielded not an inch. He 
canceled his tour of the country to stay on 
the field. And Barney, less belligerent 
and more quietly determined, was the 
most astonished person in the colony. 

One evening, at dinner, Filippo an- 
nounced his departure within an hour. “I 
must get back to work. I’m taking the 
next steamer, Aunt Nora. That gives me 
three days in New York to see my 
publishers, and so on.” 

As the affectionate family amenities 
went on, Barney’s head whirled. Filo 











those precious 
evening hours 


The New Style 60 Humming Bird Full Fashioned 
Chiffon Hose are delicate as “airy nothings” whis- 
pered in the moonlight. Humming Bird’s gossamer 
fabric, like shy young love, gives no hint of its in- 
nate strength. @ Exquisitely sheer silk from top to 
sole, the threads are spun by a special process to 
prevent “fluffing,” which invariably invites disaster. 
Humming Birds have a smartly fashioned protec- 
tive heel line, narrow and low. Reinforced toes and 
heels. Delightful colors, sanctioned by our 
Parisian representative. In smart shops everywhere. 


DAVENPORT HOSIERY MILLS, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
New York Office: 200 Fifth Avenue 
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Makes Milk Drinking 


a Game! 4 






Thompson's Chocolate 
“DOUBLE MALTED” 


MALTED MILK 


at home 


Now a “home-made” chocolate malted 
milk with the “real professional” taste! 

Like magic! In fifteen seconds you can 
change plain milk into creamy, chocolate 
malted milk... AT HOME. 

Everybody loves it! 

Children shake it for themselves with a 
shaker or mason jar. It is much better for 
them than plain milk, and you don’t have 
to beg them to take three glasses a day. It 
comes with the chocolate and sweetening 
right in it, ready to be mixed at home, just 
as you would get it at the soda fountain. 


The Secret of Thompson’s 
The famous “ DOUBLE MALTED” proc- 


ess is found in no other brand. By this 
process the vitamins are not destroyed in 


the making and the activity of the enzymes 
which help to digest other foods is retained. 
That is why Thompson’s is so healthful 
for the whole family. Thompson’s Malted 
Milk will dissolve without lumping in 
cold milk. 


High Energy—Deep Sleep 
Quickly digested. Thompson’s helps digest 
other foods. That is why you have so 
much energy when you drink it by day- 
time. Light—and yet nourishing—it is a 
snug “nightcap,” inducing restful sleep. 


30 Glasses Cost Only 60c 


It costs so little. So easily made. Buy it 
at any store, in one-pound or economical 
five-pound packages. Or send coupon for 
three day trial package. 


Ask for Thompson’s “DOUBLE MALTED” 
Malted Milk at Soda Fountains, too. 


Sweet Chocolate Fiavor 


\ Malted Milk 


Thompson’s Malted Food Co. 
Dept. 30, Waukesha, Wis. 
I enclose 10c to cover cost of packing and mailing. Send me your three day 


test package of Thompson’s Sweet Chocolate Flavored ‘‘ DOUBLE MALTED” 
Malted Milk. 
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leaving! That meant that he’d been 
turned down—or that he was pretty darn 
sure of Sue! Perhaps it was all settled— 
settled between Filippo and Susanne. 

A new diffidence kept Barney away from 
The Pines for two days after Filippo’s de- 
parture. It rained incessantly and he 
spent miserable hours mooning about the 
house, hoping for some sign from Susanne; 
but no word came. Whether she loved 
Filo or not, Barney told himself, she had 
showed plainly enough what she thought 
of Barney. He was a waster and she cared 
for no such slackers. This new mood of his 
was one of unhappy humility. 

“Barnard! See this!’’ his mother called 
from before the snapping fire where she 
was having her tea. Nora Melville was a 
semi-invalid who rarely left her own roof 
and had been serenely unaware of the 
warfare raging about her. She handed 
Barney a newspaper and pointed to an 
item. “Cecilia Hunt and Susanne are 
sailing to Italy on the same steamer with 
Filippo! They must have decided very 
suddenly. How nice for Filo. I dare say 
I shall have a good-by note from Cecilia— 
she always hops about like that.”’ 


O THIS was what all that cabling had 
been about last week! Filo had been 
arranging with his mother to bring the 
Hunts back with him for a visit. Prob- 
ably they’d be married in Italy. Perhaps 
he would never see Susanne again. 

Halfway through that sleepless night 
Barney got up to pace the shore; and in 
those hours, clear and crisp and moonlit 
as had been that other night on the hilltop 
with Susanne, Barney grew up. That was 
why, walking along the beach before break- 
fast, Anthony Melville found his son there, 
looking haggard and curiously older. 

‘Why, boy—I had never supposed you 
got up so early.” 

Anthony was a small man with a tired, 
careworn face. He had always worked too 
hard; even now, he allowed himself but a 
fortnight’s rest during the year. A large 
and helpless family circle had always 
leaned heavily upon Anthony Melville’s 
abilities. In the morning light Barney 
was startled to see the waxen texture of 
his father’s lined face, how his hands 
shook slightly, and how stooped his shoul- 
ders had become. Emotion choked Bar- 
ney. Somehow he had never realized 
before that his father was growing old. 

“‘Glad you’re out early, dad. We’ve a 
good hour for a talk before there’s any 
chance for breakfast. I’ve been wanting a 
serious talk with you.” 

The astonished pleasure in his father’s 
face smote Barney. How little companion- 
ship they had known! 

‘“Why, son—that’s fine,’”’ Anthony said 
somewhat tremulously. He sat down ona 
piece of timber and squinted his faded 
eyes at the glory of the morning. ‘‘This— 
this is wonderful, isn’t it, boy?” 

“Yes,”’ Barnard answered. ‘Cove is 
beautiful. There’s always been a lot of fun 
in my life and a lot of luxury and loafing. 
But you’ve not had any fun—and I’ve 
never realized it before. All the aunts and 
cousins and in-laws that have their money 
in that shipping firm have made a galley 
slave of you. I’d like—if I’m capable of 
it—to help now. Do you think I could? 
Is there somewhere I can give a.lift that 
would—would make it easier for you? I’m 
out of school; I’d like to find a man’s 
work.” 


BLUSHED with young America’s in- 
nate embarrassment before anything 
bordering on sentiment, but forgot himself 
in seeing the transformation in Anthony’s 
weary countenance. Lines seemed to iron 
out of it. The stooped shoulders lifted. 
Suddenly the old eyes were full of tears. 
“Boy ——”’ Anthony cleared his throat 
noisily and flicked out his handkerchief. 
“I’m an old fool! Can’t have a business 
talk with my own son without getting 
emotional! Barney—lord, boy, how I 
need you! I need someone who cares more 
for the solvency of his people’s holdings 
than for the salary he earns. I need some- 
one to take those tiresome trips to South 


America, someone who will bring ae. 


authentic report. You’re smart, Barnard: 
you’ve a better mind than I. ae 
you have too! I know. It wouldn’t take 
long for you to have the whole works in 
hand if you like it. I’ve been kind of dis- 
couraged lately. I’m tired. Heart’s been 
kicking up a bit. If I could ease up a 
little, and know things wouldn’t go to the 
dogs. . The war played the deuce 
with shipping, you know; it’s been a hard 
pull up.” 


ARNEY stood silent and humble and 

overcome with affection. How blind 
how blind he had been! He put his big 
brown hand on the older man’s thin 
shoulder and presently said, ‘‘ Well, what 
d’you say I go back with you Monday 
morning and begin?” 

‘Barney, this is one of the great days of 
my life! I ——’’ Anthony stopped short. 
*“Well—by George!”’ 

Barney had dashed down the beach and 
was frantically untying a small launch. 
“’S all right, dad! See you at breakfast!”’ 
he shouted, waving a cheery arm as he 
pushed off and started the little engine. 

For Barney, you see, had seen some- 
thing startling far out on the water. It 
was a small boat with a speck of red in it. 
Susanne always wore an old red sweater 
when she went rowing at dawn, all by 
herself. —That was why he sent the boat 
over the smooth water at full speed and 
strained his strong young eyes toward the 
bit of scarlet. 

It was—incredibly—it was Susanne. 
Susanne in her oldest clothes, drifting in 
the sun, fishing. Not casting and reeling 
in; not rowed about by a confederate and 
luring the poor creatures with brilliant 
pseudo flies; but sitting hunched and 
motionless with a dinky little rod and a 
can of worms. She looked like an im 
pudent boy ina floppy hat pulled low over 
her eyes. ‘‘’Lo,”’ she greeted as Barney’s 
boat sputtered alongside. ‘‘Drat it, Bar- 
ney! Ihadadandy nibble and you scared 
him off!” 

““Susanne—what does this mean?” 

“Mean? Fish for luncheon, old thing.” 
She displayed several beauties in her 
basket. 

““You—you didn’t go to Italy!” 


USANNE looked about as though just 
discovering her whereabouts. ‘‘Now, 
wasn’t that careless of me!’’ she mused. 

Barney rose, caught the edges of the 
boats together, made one colossal stride 
that for balance and deft ease would have 
made a tight-rope walker envious, and 
seated himself at Susanne’s feet—right 
down with the other poor fish and the 
worms. ‘Oh, Sue, I thought—I thought 
you had gone to Italy to marry Filo!” 

It was all in that one incoherent sen- 
tence, all his love and unhappiness. And 
Susanne’s eyes grew unfathomably sweet. 

“Did you, Barney? Mother and Filippo 
thought I was going too. You see, | 
thought we had gone to New York to at- 
tend to business matters; when I found 
out the real plan I had it out with Filo. 
He’s a dear—but I don’t love him. He'll 
find someone much nicer to adore. It’s 
it’s mother who is to be married. ‘To 
Filo’s uncle! Someone or other is always 
wanting to marry mother, but this time it 
seems to be definitely settled. The wed- 
ding is to be in Paris as soon as she arrives. 
She was furious with me about Filo; that 
is why I didn’t go on with her. I came 
back because—I wanted to. The Pines 
belongs to me, you know.” 

Behind the wide bright eyes were all tlie 
unshed tears of her lonely childhood. 
Shunted away with careless servants, in 
boarding schools, in girls’ camps, with 
tourists’ parties; anywhere, anyhow that 
would leave the lovely Cecilia free and un- 
trammeled. Barney could not bear that 
look in her eyes. 

‘“‘Susanne—I have so much to tell you! 
Everything is different. . . .” 

And as he told her the launch drifted 
away unnoticed and a big fish swallowed 
the hook and swam away with Susanne’s 
rod. 
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Teeth more CLEAN 


The summer shower 
at leaves the countryside 
irkling and fresh—the cleans- 


hes teeth white and clean— 
1 are natural cleansing 
its—cooling, cleansing, pure! 
uld you expect more from 
- dentifrice than such cleanness? A dentifrice 
claims to do more than clean divides its 
rs. Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream concen- 
‘es solely on cleansing. Its single purpose is to 
e your teeth shining with a beautiful clean- 

















and Fresh ? 


To clean completely, to clean gloriously — that 
is the greatest thing a dentifnce can do! 


ness, your gums pink with a healthy freshness. 
The moment Colgate’s is squeezed onto your 
brush you smell its pepperminty cleanness. 

You begin to brush—it breaks into a snow- 
white foam. In this foam is just enough calcium 
carbonate to loosen clinging particles of food, to 
free all foreign matter from the white enamel. 


REMOVES CAUSES OF DECAY 


Then this pure pleasant-tasting foam—especially 
made to clean—sweeps over every tooth surface, 
washing away all bits of food, washing away the 
very causes of tooth decay. 

If you think you need more than cleanness—if 
you feel that for any reason you have a diseased 





condition of teeth or gums and 
need a “patent medicine” denti- 
frice—better go straight to the 
dentist and let him do what a 
patent medicine dentifrice can- 
not possibly hope to do. 

But because Colgate’s is de- 
signed only to clean, it cleans 
perfectly. Teeth are left sparkling—in the mouth 
there is a cool and tingling cleanness. 

To clean completely—that is the greafest thing a 
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AND WHEN IT COMES 
TO HOME CANNING~ 


CUill pride alone pay 
the cost of those hours 
among pots and kettles? 


Any home-filled pantry is a pretty sight — 
if you don’t see the cost behind it! Not its 
cost in money alone—not the cost of can- 
ning equipment, sugar or fuel—but cost in 
time itself, the most precious ingredient of all! 

Time means so much, nowadays. House- 
hold duties crowd upon each other—and 
leave so little for the things which you alone 
can do. 

Home canning, at least, need no longer 
take your extra hours. Det Monre has 
done the hot work for you—as carefully as 
you would yourself. It offers to free your 
canning time for more important things— for 
children and friends, for guidance and com- 
panionship—and still keep that pride in your 
pantry! 

Every Det Monte Fruit is specially se- 
lected— grown in the finest orchards of the 
West especially for canning use. All are 
picked and packed at the moment of perfec- 
tion— fresh and fully ripe—in sunny modern 
plants, close to the sources of supply. 

Yet such care does not make this brand 
too costly for everyday use—nor beyond the 
means of even a large-sized family. Det 
Monte Fruits are most economical. What 
you get is the final, full-meated product— with 
no cores to throw away, no peelings, no trim- 
mings—no waste whatever. It’s a// food. 

If you figure what you get—plus the fuel 
and sugar, the time and energy you save— 
you’ll make the happy discovery that Det 
Monts Fruits are really cheaper than those 
you put up yourself! 

And remember, there are many varieties 
from which to choose! Det Monte Peaches, 
Pineapple, Apricots, Pears, Fruits for Salad, 
Plums, Cherries and Berries are all delicious 
—will all help to give a new and healthful 
touch of flavor to everyday meals. 

Why not stock your pantry now? It’s so 
easy and sure—with Det Monte as your 
guide. Just select the varieties you need — 
and order wow from your grocer. 





SEND FOR THESE MENU HELP. 
If you would like to see how other ; 00d 
cooks are serving Det Monte Fruits, le: us 
send you **The Det Monte Fruit Boo:.”’ 
It is a picked collection by America’s est 
known authorities. Sent free, together «ith 
special recipe folders on individual EL 
Monte varieties— among them Sliced Peaches 
and Crushed Pineapple. Simply address De- 
partment 116, California Packing Corpora- 
tion, San Francisco, California. 
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oyix White House Wives and Widows 


(Continued from Page 19) 


t simple, says his wife, but it would 
ve been much simpler “if he had not 
erposed so many ideas of his own.” 
\ir. Taft’s own version of the incident 
.s related in the letter home to his brother 
is: “It is a humiliating fact to me that 
very suggestion of a character for me by 
: has been summarily rejected by Nellie 
unless it involved the wearing of a gown 
of such voluminous proportions as to con- 
ceal my Apollo-like form completely. The 
roposal that I assume the character of an 
icorrote chieftain because of the slight 
lrain on capital and our costuming re- 
sources did not 
meet with favor. 
So it is settled that 
| must assume the 
robes and headgear 
of the husband of 
the Adriatic, the 
Doge of Venice. 
The question is 
whether the cos- 








was fifteen years younger than any other 
judge of the same court and she thought 
it was a bad thing for him to associate ex- 
clusively with men so much older—that it 
would get him into a rut before he had 
tried all the possibilities of life. So Mrs. 
Taft was overjoyed when President Har- 
rison made her husband Solicitor-General 
of the United States at Washington in 
1890. 

It was about the same time that Presi- 
dent Harrison made Theodore Roosevelt 
Civil Service Commissioner at Washing- 
ton; and then began the acquaintance 
between the Roose- 
velt and Taft 
families. It never 
ripened into in- 
timacy so far as the 
wives were con- 
cerned; and, as 
everybody knows, 
the friendship of 
the husbands was 








tume can be made 
historically accu- 
rate and at the same time so conceal my 
nether extremities as to make it unneces- 
sary for me to dye my nether undergar- 
ments to a proper color, for the entire 
Orient cannot produce tights of a sufficient 
size. The Council of War, meaning Nellie, 
has not advised me on the subject, but 
tights or no tights, we shall have a Doge 
of Venice that never was on land or sea.”’ 
And they did, adds Mrs. Taft. 


cA Judicial Problem 


\V ITHOUT any contempt for the dig- 

nity of the Supreme Court of the 
United States and Mr. Chief Justice Taft, 
the Doge of Venice incident may be cited 
as typical of the fun that ‘‘ Will’’ and “‘ Nel- 
lie’? have had together ever since they got 
aboard that bobsled forty-five years or 
more ago—years for the most part de- 
voted to the hard public service of official 
life and work. 

Both had seen their future home, the 
White House, before that official life be- 
gan, even before they saw each other. The 
Herrons were intimate friends of President 
Hayes and his family, and Mrs. Taft’s 
youngest sister was named Lucy Hayes 
Herron and then taken from Cincinnati to 
the White House for her christening. Soon 
after that Miss Helen, then seventeen, 
was in Washington for several weeks as a 
White House guest. Of course Taft had 
been there from time to time when he 
went down from Yale to see his father, in 
the Grant Cabinet. So there was some- 
thing in common to talk about as the 
newly introduced pair trudged up the hill 
together dragging the bobsled for another 
coast. 

By the time they were engaged, in 1885, 
Taft had already had three years of the 
beginnings of that official life, both as as- 

‘tant prosecuting attorney and assistant 

uunty solicitor in Cincinnati. He held 
the latter office at the time of the marriage 
| June 19, 1886. The following year he 
came a judge of the Superior Court, and 
th his appointment to that office there 
egan between Taft and his bride a 
iriendly difference of opinion which af- 
ded a topic of fireside conversation for 
‘any years to come. 
_ Taft always wanted to be a judge. Mrs. 
alt never wanted him to be one until 
i{ter he had done many other things. This 
vas in part at least due to the attitude 
‘“oward the bench to which she had be- 
“ome accustomed as a young girl in her 
own home. Her father had twice declined 
ippointments as judge because he did not 
tnink the salary sufficient for the support 
ot his family of eight daughters and three 
sons. She had heard the pros and cons of 
that question many times, so when her 
own husband had the judicial honor come 
to him she was frankly sorry about it. He 


- 


wrecked after one 
had succeeded the 
other in the presidency. It is just possible 
that if Edith Carow Roosevelt and Helen 
Herron Taft had become fast friends in 
their early Washington years nearly forty 
years ago, the political history of the 
country would have been different and no 
Bull Moose would have taken up tempo- 
rary habitation with the Elephant and the 
Donkey in our political zoo. However 
that may be, the likes, dislikes and intui- 
tions of wives play a part in history which 
never gets due credit in the textbooks. 
They are quicker than their husbands in 
these matters. 

Mrs. Taft feared Roosevelt long before 
her husband thought that he had any 
ground for political grievance; Mrs. 
Woodrow Wilson wished to remove 
Colonel House from her husband’s inti- 
mate circle long before the break between 
the President and the colonel actually 
came. 

Mrs. Taft thought for a moment, she 
says, that her suspicions of Roosevelt were 
groundless when he came back from the 
African hunting expedition in the middle 
of the Taft term and called on the Presi- 
dent at the summer capital in Beverly. 
Colonel Roosevelt seized Taft’s two hands 
and exclaimed: 

“Mr. President, it is fine to see you 
looking so well.” 

*“But why ‘Mr. President’?” laughed 
the President. 

“‘Because,”’ replied Roosevelt quickly, 
“it used to be ‘Mr. President’ and ‘ Will,’ 
but now it must be ‘Mr. President’ and 
“Theodore.’”’ 


That Piece of Furniture 


RS. TAFT was present. Her hus- 

band, she says, had resolutely re- 
fused to believe that the relations between 
Mr. Roosevelt and himself could ever be 
anything but friendly. ‘I did not share 
his complete faith,’’ she adds, “but I was 
glad on this occasion to find the old spirit 
of sympathetic comradeship still para- 
mount and myself evidently proved to be 
unwarrantably suspicious.” 

There is, in this connection, one of those 
apocryphal stories of the sort that Wash- 
ington is always telling itself until it be- 
lieves them— Washington frequently has 
to manufacture its own explanations of 
what happens in the White House. A 
day or so before President Taft’s inaugu- 
ration he and Mrs. Taft were entertained 
at the White House by the Roosevelts. 
There were other guests. Mrs. Taft is 
reported to have remarked privately to 
one of them that a certain piece of White 
House furniture would look better if put 
in another place. This was repeated to 
Mrs. Roosevelt, who remarked that Mrs. 
Taft might better have waited forty- 
eight hours until she was mistress of the 
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White House herself before criticizing its 
appointments. 

To go back to the years when both 
Roosevelt and Taft were young ap- 
pointees under President Harrison in 
Washington: Roosevelt stayed on as 
Civil Service Commissioner under reap- 
pointment by President Cleveland until 
1895, when he returned to New York for 
his experience as Police Commissioner. In 
the meantime the friendship between him 
and Cleveland had thrived in Washington. 
Years afterward Mr. Cleveland happened 
to be on a fishing trip in Florida on his 
sixty-ninth birthday. For every fish he 
caught that day he probably received a 
hundred letters and telegrams of congrat- 
ulations on the birthday. It was March 
18, 1906. One of the messages was from 
Roosevelt, who was then President. The 
man who was patiently, philosophically 
waiting for a bite was the only living ex- 
President. He repeated the White House 
message to Howard McLenahan, later 
Dean of Princeton, who was his com- 
panion in the boat, and then said: ‘You 
know I like that fellow Roosevelt. I can’t 
help liking him. I began to like him in 
Albany, and one of the things I am glad 
to remember now is that I kept him on as 
Civil Service Commissioner when I lived 
in Washington.” (In conversation at his 
home or among his intimates Mr. Cleve- 
land never said “when I was 
elected President,’’ but al- 


excellent thing for her to retire to the 
peace and quiet of New Haven, where ex- 
President Taft was once more associated 
with his beloved Yale as Kent Professor 
of Law. But Mrs. Taft, none the less, 
bitterly regretted the defeat of her hus 
band in the national election of 1912 and 
would have been happy enough to ris! 
her health through a second administra 
tion. But as it was, in spite of illness anc 
anxiety and chagrin in the matter of poli- 
tics, Mrs. Taft got as much amusement 
and excitement out of her four years as 
any woman who has ever lived in the 
White House. She got much more than 
most of them and she gave as much as she 
received to the social life of the capital. 


Feeding Five Thousand 


HERE were many splendid entertain- 

ments in those four years, but it was 
typical of Mrs. Taft that the greatest 
party of all and the last notable one was 
the celebration of her silver wedding anni- 
versary on June 19, 1911. It was a night 
garden party on the illuminated White 
House lawns, and five thousand guests 
came to congratulate President and Mrs. 
Taft. They were all fed—which is also 
significant, because in earlier days it was 
not customary to provide refreshments 
for all the guests at White House parties, 
especially the crowded af- 
fairs. 





ways ‘“‘when I went to Wash- 
ington to live.’’) That 
birthday utterance in a fish- 
ing skiff about liking the fel- 
low no doubt sheds a little 
more light on the fact that 
the former Mrs. Cleveland is 
the only other ex-First Lady 
who ever visits Mrs. Roose- 
velt at Oyster Bay. These 
two women have much in 
common among their 
memory stores. There was a 
similarity of enthusiasm be- 
tween Sagamore Hill and 
Grey Gables. Both husbands 
were great sportsmen. At 
both the summer capitals on 
Cape Cod and Long Island 
there were broods of chil- 








The New Haven period 
lasted eight years, inter- 
rupted only by occasional 
trips to Washington for the 
war work in which both Mr. 
and Mrs. Taft participated; 
and then came the realization 
of the ex-President’s lifelong 
dream when President Hard- 
ing, in June, 1921, just after 
the Tafts’ thirty-fifth wed- 
ding anniversary, appointed 
him Chief Justice of the Su- 
preme Court. As a lover of 
the law, at least, if not as a 
husband, he was far happier 
about it than he had been 
about his election to the presi- 
dency thirteen years before. 
And Mrs. Taft herself was at 








dren, with their fathers and 
mothers to teach them 
the ways of the woods and of salt water. 
Mr. Taft remained in his first Wash- 
ington job only two years. He yielded 
again to the lure of the bench. President 
Harrison appointed him judge of the 
United States Circuit Court in Ohio and 
the family moved back to Cincinnati. 


Interesting Years for the Tafts 


RS. TAFT was sorry, but there were 
two children by that time, Robert 
and Helen, to console her in the more 
placid existence of a judiciary wife. That 
was in 1892, and for eight years thereafter 
Judge Taft had the uninterrupted pleas- 
ure of being on the bench. But Mrs. Taft 
did many things in that interval to make 
life interesting. Most far-reaching, per- 
haps, was her organization of the Cin- 
cinnati Symphony Society, which has 
developed one of the country’s great or- 
chestras, and her presidency of the society 
until the family went to the Far East. 
That was in 1900, when President McKin- 
ley sent Taft out as president of the 
Philippine Commission to organize the 
affairs of the islands two years after we 
had taken them over from Spain. 
Another baby, Charles, had been born 
before that—in 1897—and all three chil- 
dren were taken to the East. It was then 
that life really began to hum for the Tafts 
at a rate that fully satisfied the wife and 
mother. And it hummed at the same rate 
for twelve full years—four years of the 
Philippine Commission and the Civil 
Governorship there; four years of the 
War portfolio in the Roosevelt Cabinet; 
four years of the White House. 
Then Mrs. Taft was tired. She had 
been through a serious illness in her term 
of First Ladyship and, no doubt, it was an 


= last content with the bench. 

It is a great comfort to her 

to realize that, after all, she need not re- 
proach herself for keeping her husband 
from the full realization of his chief desire. 
Also the place of wife of the Chief Justice 
is second only to that of First Lady; and 
it is not for four years, but for life. Mrs. 
Taft is the only woman in the history of 
America to whom both honors have come: 

To complete the record of the long fam- 
ily debate on the judiciary question, it 
should be added that on two occasions in 
the course of his administration of the 
Philippines, Governor Taft was urged by 
President Roosevelt to accept appoint- 
ment to the Supreme Court. He refused 
both times, but not simply because Mrs. 
Taft wanted him to. He thought accept- 
ance would mean running away from work 
in the East which he ought to finish. 

The last of the marriages in which this 
group of five women were concerned was 
that of President Woodrow Wilson and 
Mrs. Edith Bolling Galt in December, 
1915. The wedding was at the Washing- 
ton home of Mrs. Galt, who had lived at 
the capital since the days of her girlhood in 
Virginia. The first Mrs. Wilson had died 
at the White House in August of 1914, the 
second year of the first Wilson Administra- 
tion. 

In no other administration since Wash- 
ington became the social as well as the po- 
litical capital of the country has the First 
Lady of the Land had the réle under suc! 
grim conditions as those of the Wilscn 
period, and with so little opportunity for 
the festive and merely ornamental phases 
of normal White House life. The World 
War was more than a year old at the tim« 
of the wedding, and was even then almost 
as much of a problem and an anxiety fo! 


(Continued on Page 112) 
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The Pemberton 


“Standard” /avatortes 


eNEW TYPES 


as original and distinctive 
as they are beautiful + + + 


The “Templeton” and “Pemberton” are exclusively ‘Standard’, having been 


originated by “Standard” designers and built by “Standard” master craftsmen. 


They strike a new note in Lavatory design, which makes it possible for you to 


have your Bathroom as intimately yours as your bedroom. 


The Templeton 


This decorative type, in glistening white genuine Vitreous China, in 
one piece, is designed in convenient dressing-table effect. The roomy 
top is 36 inches long and 20 inches from back to front. The oval 
bowl with dual overflow is 19 inches long and 12 inches wide. The 
graceful legs are in metal and crystal glass. The massive fittings, as 
new and original as the Lavatories, are largely hand-made by “Standard” 
Brass craftsmen. They are furnished in a variety of finishes to suit the 
decorative treatment of your Bathroom. 








OR those who desire individual types of 
Faucets and Fittings, several unique designs 
are available. There are plain-surface types 


The Pemberton 


This “Standard” Lavatory is designed in a dignified straight-line effect. 
The attractive one-piece top, of genuine Vitreous China, is 36 inches 
long and 20 inches front to back. The square bowl is 17 inches long 
and 12 inches wide. The legs are in china and metal with crystal base. 
The “Pemberton,” like the “Templeton,” is roomy underneath. A 
chair can be drawn close and the toilet completed with utmost con- 
venience. Both types provide the maximum of table space for toilet 
accessories. The broad, expansive tops make them ideal for shaving. 


Pat. Applied For 











with “Standard” Chromard non-tarnishing, non- 
corroding plating, and genuine hand-hammered 
types with other Bathroom fittings to harmonize. 


Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 
































Pittsburgh 


“Ctandard’ 


PLUMBING FIXTURES 


Like the new “Standard” Three ‘‘Eights’’ 
Sinks and the new “Standard” Laun- 
dry Trays, these new “Standard” Lava- 
tories are typical of “Standard” progress. 


erature on request. 





Complete illustrated and descriptive lit- 


The ‘‘Templeton” 


and ‘‘Pemberton”’ will be on display in 
Standard” Showrooms after June 1s5t. 
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Happy skin. 


Happy baby! 


When your physician 
says to use an oil or 
ointment, get Mennen 
Baby Ointment. = 
tening and soothing for 
dry skin, diaper rash, 
scaly scalp, prickly 
heat. Waterproof and 
healing. 





The famous 
Mennen Shaker 
Can —25 cents. 


MENNENM 
pSoRatED TALCUS 


New—the Mennen 
Puff Box—$1.00. 
Ask your dealer. 





If baby frets, is restless and won't sleep, 
quite as often as not it’s neither “colic” nor 
“teething”, but some easily prevented skin 
irritation. 


When a leading baby specialist says, “the 
infant should get as careful external care as 
he does znternal”, you owe it to him and to 
yourself to see that he has the daily comfort 
and benefit of a pure, mildly medicated 
dusting powder like Mennen, the original 
Borated Talcum. Remember, a safely pow- 
dered baby is a happy baby. Beware of 
strongly scented or coarse powders conceal- 
ing impurities which only aggravate that 
precious skin. Physicians and nurses for 50 
years have used and recommended Mennen 
Borated Talcum. Healing, cooling, com- 
forting. Protects from rawness and chafing 
in deep folds and from skin against cloth. 
Absorbs moisture and guards against in- 
fection. 


For baby the safest and purest is none too 
good, particularly when it costs so little. 
Insist on Mennen. 


The Mennen Company, Newark, New Jersey 
The Mennen Company, Limited, Toronto, Ontario 


MENNsn 


BORATSED TALCUM 
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the President as when the United States 
entered the conflict sixteen months later. 
Six months after the marriage, began the 
campaign for reélection and in thirty- 
three days after the second Wilson inau- 
guration this country declared war on 
Germany. There were still two years left 
of the Wilson Administration when the 
war ended, technically, on Armistice Day; 
but it brought no peace to the White 
House. The last two of Wilson’s eight 
years as President were the hardest of all. 
There was the half-year fight in Paris for 
the sort of peace that he wanted, and then 
the far more bitter struggle in this country 
for the League of Nations, the physical 
collapse of the President and the defeat, 
for the time being, of his cher- 
ished peace plans by the treaty- 
making Senate. Through all 
this Mrs. Wilson worked and 
fought to protect her husband 
from his illness and his enemies. 
She succeeded, but there was 
nothing in that story to makea 
chapter in the gayety ofa 

national capital. Then for 

four years more she cared 


for the sick man, to lose him ee 


in February, 1924, which ge2 2 





loved children just as much. On one 
rainy morning at Princeton he walked 
with one of his small boys from their home 
down to the university, stooping over a!] 
the way so that he could get under the 
umbrella the child was carrying and be- 
cause he did not want to hurt the little 
fellow’s feelings by telling him he was not 
big enough. 

If the five women should organize a So- 
ciety of ex-First Ladies there would be 
plenty to talk about on meeting nights. 
Several sessions could be devoted to rem- 
iniscences of the different things for which 
they had been scolded by the public. For 
example, when Mrs. Grover Cleveland 
went from the White House over to Phil- 
adelphia and christened the old steamship 
St. Louis by breaking a bottle of wine on 
the prow, the National Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union 
took her to task and passed very 
emphatic resolutions on the sub- 
ject. There is no organization 

in the country more watch- 
ful of the White House than 
the W.C.T.U. The “fierce 
light that beats upon”’ the 
i... woman’s half of the presi- 
»-<-{ dential throne is, as often 
= ; as not, reflected from the 
ate” white ribbons always worn 





was also about the time of 
the death of her mother. 

Mr. Wilson was the third President to 
marry while in office. Mr. Cleveland was 
the second and John Tyler was the first. 
Tyler was elected Vice President on the 
ticket with President William Henry 
Harrison, grandfather of President Ben- 
jamin Harrison, in 1840. 

But Harrison died just one month after 
his inauguration, so Tyler had practically 
the whole term. The first Mrs. Tyler died 
in the White House in 1842, and in June 
of 1844 the President married Julia Gar- 
diner in New York. 


(©ommon Interests 


LEVELAND’S daughter, Esther, was 

born in the White House in 1893, and 
she was married in Westminster Abbey in 
1918 to Captain William Bosanquet, of 
England. Alice Roosevelt, Jessie Wilson 
and Eleanor Randolph Wilson were all 
married in the White House. The second 
Mrs. Benjamin Harrison’s daughter, Eliza- 
beth, married James Blaine Walker, Jr.,a 
grand-nephew of James G. Blaine, Secre- 
tary of State in the Harrison cabinet and 
the Republican nominee who was defeated 
for the presidency in 1884 by Grover 
Cleveland. Marion Cleveland, now Mrs. 
John Harlan Amen, and Elizabeth Harri- 
son were schoolmates at Westover. Helen 
Taft, now Mrs. Frederick J. Manning, 
dean of Bryn Mawr College, and Ethel 
Roosevelt, now Mrs. Richard Derby, were 
also schoolmates. 

One might think that being the wife of 
the President of the United States was 
such a tremendous experience that there 
would be a sort of freemasonry and com- 
radeship among the women who had been 
through it. But apparently there is not. 
I have asked at least one of them, and the 
children of all of them, about that, and 
learned that there is nothing of the sort 
except the friendship between Mrs. Pres- 
ton and Mrs. Roosevelt. And even they 
are not so intimate as I wish they were for 
the interest of this story. For example, 
they were both traveling early this year at 
the same time in South America. I hoped 
to learn upon their return that they had 
spent an afternoon together beside the 
River of Doubt discussing the affairs of 
the Needlework Guild of America and 
then traveled in each other’s company to 
Venezuela to talk of Grover Cleveland’s 
famous ultimatum concerning that coun- 
try. But they didn’t. 

As I have said before, their husbands 
had much in common. When ex-President 
Roosevelt went down to Brazil to explore 
that River of Doubt in the winter of 1914 
he said, “I had to go. It was my last 
chance to be a boy.”” And he wrote wonder- 
ful letters to his children. But Cleveland 


by the members of the 
Union. Mrs. Roosevelt was 
severely criticized by that element of the 
American population which, if it were con- 
sistent, would still travel in stagecoaches. 
They vociferously found fault because she 
made over the White House and said it 
was desecration of a historic mansion. It 
made no difference to them that there were 
only five bedrooms in that mansion and 
that there were six Roosevelt children and 
two parents—the largest family ever shel- 
tered under the White House roof. There 
was another howl when it became known 
that Mrs. Roosevelt had removed a lot of 
fine old mahogany furniture from the boys’ 
rooms and replaced it with iron bedsteads. 
But that was conservation, not desecra- 
tion. There were four boys when the 
Roosevelts moved in. They ranged in age 
from Theodore, Jr., fourteen years, to 
Quentin, four years; all sons of aman who 
preached the strenuous life and loved the 
big stick, and not then old enough to care 
particularly for mahogany. 


cA Preélection Worry 


RS. TAFT could tell the best story of 

all about the incident in which, ac- 
cording to some miracle, she escaped criti- 
cism. It wasin 1907. Taft, then Secretary 
of War and already lined up for the next 
presidential nomination, was making 
speeches in the West. Mrs. Taft went out 
from Murray Bay and they met by ap- 
pointment in Yellowstone Park. At the 
hotel that evening they played cards in 
the lobby. They seemed to attract more 
attention than could be attributed to the 
fact that one of the party was a member 
of the Cabinet. The next morning Mrs. 
Taft discovered that it was Monday, and 
that she and the prospective President 
and their friends had been playing cards 
in public on Sabbath evening. 

She was helpless, for, as she says, it 
would have been just as bad to have it 
known that she had forgotten that it was 
Sunday as that she had played cards. 
From that day on until the returns were 
all in the following November and her 
husband was elected President she lived 
in fear of being confronted with newspaper 
headlines declaring the Republican nomi- 
nee to be a Sabbath breaker. 

It was bad enough to have him a 
Unitarian—Mrs. Taft is an Episcopalian; 
but the story of the card game never got 
out of the Yellowstone until Mrs. Taft told 
it herself years afterward. 

Mrs. Harrison might be the dean of 
such a society, for it was her husband who 
started Taft and Roosevelt off on their 
Washington careers. It was Mrs. Pres- 
ton’s first husband, Grover Cleveland, 


(Continued on Page 115) 
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iffons & Printed Nilk 


Paris 18s NOW wearins:: 





Practical only if guarded 








from two enemies 


HE Longchamps track is brilliant now with 
_ smart women wearing the new creations of 
the Paris couturiers. 


Everywhere are printed silks and chiffons, the 
newest versions of silk crépe—a bewildering 
variety of lovely fabrics in fascinating colors! 

Such delicate fabrics, such exquisite colors are 
practical only if you guard them from two enemies. 

The first danger is rubbing with cake soap. 
Rubbing destroys the rich, soft sheen of silks 
and chiffons. The other menace is the destruc- 
tive alkali contained in so many soaps—regard- 
less of whether they are flakes, chips or cakes. 
Alkali fades colors and weakens the sensitive 
silken fibres—may cut their life in half. 

With Lux you avoid these destructive foes of silks 


nd chiffons. Trust your precious new dresses only 


to Lux—anything less is a risk. The rich, bubbling \ 
Lux suds cleanse without harmful rubbing. The 


tissue-thin Lux diamonds contain no harmful alkali. 
Any fabric that is safe in water alone Lux 
leaves bright and unfaded, as beautiful as new. 
20,000,000 women use Lux to keep their precious fine 
things ever lovely. Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


LUX 
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How many’ a good crowd? 


If you think it’s four—here’s the ‘Foursome!’... Silver for 
four: bright as the silver whitecaps in August sunshine... 
chic as a bathing-costume at Newport .. . gay as the Lido 
... Twenty pieces of silver: plenty for four... Keen-edged 
knives, bright forks, curved spoons, and serving- pieces 
that add grace to slim fingers ... All set in velvet in a 
painted tray —sun-gold, sea-blue!—that’s charming as a 
day dream: adorable for afternoon tea, or coffee “in the 
other room,” or long drinks, that tinkle ... 





cAnd the ‘Foursome’ Set has all the practical merits 
that, in life, do not often accompany so much charm. 
Including the tray it comes to 825... Six patterns to 
choose from... Other assortments, too, of course... 
sixsomes and eightsomes...! All guaranteed for fifty 
years... At your jeweler’s, now. 

ONEIDA COMMUNITY, LTD. 
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who as a trustee of Princeton voted to 
make Woodrow Wilson president of that 
university in 1902. Mrs. Coolidge would 
be eligible one year or five years hence and 
would add to the academic connections of 
the group. She is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Vermont. Mrs. Preston, alumna 
of Wells College, is the only degree holder 
in the present group of five. President 
Rutherford B. Hayes’ wife was a graduate 
of Wesleyan Female College of Cincinnati, 
and that completes the record to date so 
far as White House wives and formal col- 
leve training are concerned. 

3ut the training in the art of being 
mothers and the postgraduate satisfaction 
of being grandmothers has been much 
more prevalent. The five Presidents had, 
altogether, twenty children, counting six 
by the first wives of Harrison, Roosevelt 
and Wilson. With the exception of Ruth 
Cleveland and Quentin Roosevelt, I think 
they are all alive and flourishing, and 
seventeen of them are married. On the 
roll of grandchildren there are fifteen of 
the Roosevelts, ten Tafts, five Wilsons, 
five Clevelands, three Harrisons—thirty- 
eight all told; seventeen grandsons and 
twenty-one granddaughters. 

One of the most interesting things I 
learned concerning these ex-First Ladies as 
mothers was what Mrs. John Harlan 
Amen (Marion Cleveland) told me. “My 
mother,” she said, “did not want us to 
grow up living in the past by dwelling on 
the fact that we had been White House 
children. She trained us for living on our 
account in the present and future; none 
of the family was allowed to trade on past 
glories and distinction. Father himself 
never stressed the fact that he had been 
President in talking or playing with us 
children. If there was any occasion to re- 
fer to it at all he was most casual about it. 
Princeton, Cape Cod and New Hamp- 
shire meant much more to us as children 
than Washington did. Soon after father’s 
death mother took my sister Esther, my 
brothers Dick and Francis and myself to 
Switzerland for a year of schooling.” 

Richard Folsom Cleveland as a student 
in Princeton refused to join any of the 
clubs at that university because he felt 
about them as Woodrow Wilson had felt 
during the bitter controversy over that 
subject. Very recently Cleveland, now a 
lawyer in Baltimore, met Mrs. Wilson at a 
luncheon in Washington. She told him 
how much her husband had appreciated 
his attitude on the clubs. 


cA Group of Travelers 


NOTHER characteristic of the group of 
five is that they are all great travelers. 
Mrs. Roosevelt and Mrs. Preston have 
both been around the world since they 
left the White House and they both make 
long journeys to Europe or some other 
continent at least once a year. Mrs. Taft 
had circumnavigated the globe twice be- 
fore she lived in the White House and has 
been abroad several times since. Mrs. 
\Vilson makes frequent pilgrimages to 
Geneva, the home of the League of Na- 
ions, as a part of her devotion to the 
1emory of her husband. Mrs. Harrison 
sas much at home in London and Paris as 
he is in New York. 
Plus this sea and land travel, all five 
vomen are devoted to personal service in 
ind financial support of such institutions 
1s hospitals and various educational activ- 
ties. But they say nothing about it. 
hey are the five most reticent women in 
\merica concerning their own affairs. 
_ It goes without saying that to be able to 
do all this these women, whose average 
age is along in the sixties, must have re- 
markably good health. They have never 
neglected exercise. Mrs. Wilson continues 
to play pool and billiards on the table 
which she put into the White House for her 
husband. Mrs. Preston and Mrs. Roose- 
velt spend many hours in their gardens, 
and Mrs. Harrison keeps up the habit of 
long walks which she acquired as her hus- 
band’s companion. Mrs. Roosevelt has a 





set of rules which she formulated for her- 
self when she was wife of the Governor 
at Albany and found herself embarked 
on the arduous task of big receptions and 
much handshaking. It is simply never to 
think how long you have been standing, 
nor how many persons you have greeted 
and to be really interested in each one of 
them; in other words, never needlessly add 
to weariness by getting bored over what 
you have to do. 

In one way the National Government 
makes official recognition of the existence 
of a President’s widow. It gives her the 
franking privilege for her mail. That cus- 
tomary courtesy began in the days of the 
first President’s widow when, on April 3, 
1800, Congress passed the following bill: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America, in Congress assembled, that all let- 
ters and packages to and from Martha 
Washington, relict of the late General George 
Washington, shall be received and conveyed 
Va post free of postage for and during her 
life. 


As indicated by the wording of the act 
the free privilege was for the mail that 
others sent to Mrs. Washington as well as 
for what she sent to others. That con- 
tinued until the death of Mrs. Garfield, 
and had become a nuisance because of the 
increase of business circulars and begging 
letters sent to the widows. Now the 
frank is only for the mail which they send 
themselves. Mrs. Taft, not being a widow, 
has to pay her postage. 


Pension Awards 


HERE is also a pension of five thousand 

dollars a year sometimes awarded to a 
President’s widow, but there is no fixed 
law providing for it automatically. Each 
case is considered separately. Mrs. Roose- 
velt is the only one of the four widows now 
living who receives this government pen- 
sion. Mrs. Wilson declined it. Mrs. 
Cleveland married again; and it was held 
that Mrs. Harrison was not eligible be- 
cause she had married Mr. Harrison after 
the expiration of his presidential term. 

White House women pensioned by the 
Government in former years were the 
widows of Presidents Tyler, Polk, Lincoln, 
Grant, Garfield and McKinley. In addi- 
tion to their pensions, Mrs. Lincoln and 
Mrs. William Henry Harrison each re- 
ceived $25,000—the annual presidential 
salary at that time—because each of their 
husbands had a full term to serve at the 
time of his death. For the same reason 
Mrs. Garfield received $50,000 when her 
husband was assassinated. President Ty- 
ler’s widow, Julia, who was a very young 
woman when he married her in 1844, did 
not receive her $5000 pension until 1882, 
twenty years after he died. Before that 
this ex-First Lady of the Land had re- 
ceived a pension of eight dollars a month 
as a soldier’s widow because Tyler had 
been a captain in the War of 1812. 

Lastly there are the shrines and memor- 
ies which these present-day widows and 
mothers cherish. For Mrs. Roosevelt, the 
grave of Quentin in France and the Trophy 
Room at Sagamore Hill. Each year on 
the eighteenth of March, Cleveland’s 
birthday, Mrs. Preston goes to the old 
manse in Caldwell, New Jersey, the home 
of his clergyman father and the place in 
which he was born. It is now a national 
memorial. Mrs. Harrison is devoting her- 
self to the correspondence and state papers 
of her husband preparatory to turning 
them over to a historian for the writing of 
the authentic biography. For Mrs. Wil- 
son there have been her four years of work 
on her husband’s war documents with 
Ray Stannard Baker, to whom President 
Wilson left the task of writing the history 
of his administration. There is her annual 
journey to Geneva and the every-Sunday 
service in the National Cathedral where 
she has her chair in Bethlehem Chapel 
within arm’s length of the tomb of the 
War President beneath the national flag 
and the flags of the army and navy —which, 
as commander in chief of both forces, he 
carried with him to France. 
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This exclusive combination 
of qualities explains the 
tremendous growth and 
ever-increasing popularity of 
ScotTissue Products. Proving 
that mothers and housewives, 
everywhere, appreciate these 
qualitiesand insist upon getting 
them. Cleanness, softness, ab- 
sorbency—all so essential to the 
comfort and well-being of the 
entire family—qualities which 
doctors recommend as safe and 
soothing, even to the most sen- 
sitive skin of a child. 

In 1927, ScotTissue Prod- 
ucts are being bought in even 
greater volume than during 


Mothers everywhere appreciate 


these qualities: 


Soothingly soft 
therefore cannot harm 
the most delicate skin 


Hygienically clean 


therefore absolutely safe, 
even for children 


Quickly absorbent 


therefore the most eco- 
nomical to use 


Uniform texture 


therefore never varying in 
quality or appearance 


the record-breaking year of 
1926. This growing accept- 
ance has made possible vol- 
ume production and, with it, 
constantly improved qualities, 
at lower prices. 

ScotTissue comes wrapped 
and sealed in a big economi- 
cal roll—2 rolls for 25 cents. 


Waldorf, also a ScotTissue 


Product, 3 rolls for 25 cents. 
Prices slightly higher in 
Canada and in other countries. 

Our offer: If your dealer can- 
not supply you, send 25 cents 
with your name and address and 
we'll send whichever brand you 
prefer. Scott Paper Company, 
Chester, Pa. 
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The silver-papered guest room in Mrs. Linn’s 
Chicago home is equipped with the famous Simmons 
Beautyrest Mattress, Simmons Spring and Simmons 
Twin Beds, Model No. 1547. “‘Those little coils are a 
wonderful idea,” says Mrs. Linn, of the Beautyrest. 
“They make the mattress ten times as comfortable 
and keep the edges straight and firm.” 





Mrs. Howarp Linn, formerly Miss Lucy Blair 
McCormick, one of the loveliest of Chicago’s younger 
hostesses is artist to her finger-tips. Her enchanting 
country home at Lake Forest reflects her original 
and exquisite taste for the modern note in decoration. 
Her hobby is her fascinating shop “ Au Paradis”’, 
which she conducts on behalf of her favorite charities. 
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‘The most luxurious 


one could provide” says 
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Mas. Howarnd LINN of Chicago 


“W CONSIDER the proper equipment of the bedroom 

I an important part of a hostess’s consideration of her 
guests,” says Mrs. Howard Linn, herself one of the most 
delightful of Chicago’s leading hostesses. “And for the 
bed, the Simmons Mattress and Spring are the most 
luxurious one could provide.” 

This new well-boxed, built-up mattress, so firmly tailor- 
ed that it holds its shape for years, is the latest achieve- 
ment of the Simmons Company, largest makers of beds, 
mattresses and springs in the world. 


The Beautyrest made its bow a few years ago. It met 
with instant success. It is composed of hundreds of tiny, 
upstanding coils of the finest, springiest steel, buried deep 
in layer upon layer of softest cotton or curled hair. What 
delicious comfort, what buoyancy! The Beautyrest offers 


SIMMON 




















To the very edge go the small wire coils of its 
inner construction, springing up after any 
pressure, holding the sides firm and square. 
And how perfect its buoyancy, its comfort! 








{ BUILT 


the quintessence of luxurious repose. “How can we make 
it better?”” The Simmons Company asked. They decided 
to make it better /ooking. 


OW these tiny coils extend right to the edge of the 
mattress. The effect is magic! The Beautyrest 1s 

neat, well-boxed and smartly correct in appearance. Hest 
of all, it will endure! The coils stitched firmly within the 
felted sides spring up at once after pressure, and hold the 
sides box-like, upstanding as long as the mattress lasts. 
In furniture and department stores you will find this greatly im- 
proved Beautyrest, $39.50; west of the Rocky Mountains, $4! 50; 
hair upholstered, $60 to $100. Other Simmons Mattresses, $10 
up. Springs, $7 to $60. Simmons beds, $10 to $60. The name 
Simmons is plainly marked on every piece. The Simmons Com- 


pany, New York, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Los Angeles. “Your home should come first.” 


Beds -- Springs -- Mattresses 
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Whom the Gods Love 


(Continued from Page 13) 


‘The Crillon? Yeah. The Crillon bar, 
u mean. Then uptown, downtown— 
1 in my lady’s chamber,” the dark boy 
red before Kane could speak. ‘Oh, I 
ow this bimbo like a book. He’s a Turk, 
right.”” He turned toward Kane with 
'augh. ‘“‘Who is she, Je-ack? A blonde 
a brunette?”’ 


'7ANE shot Jerry a deliberate, half- 
‘\ resentful glance. “‘She’s no Frog from 
tue Brey—nor any Issoudun pet.” His 
‘one wasemphatic. ‘‘ This one is real class. 


Vassar, and all that sort of stuff. Her 
home is on Park Avenue.”’ He gazed at 


.rewster, who smiled back approvingly. 
‘A step above you, you psalm singers.”’ 
[lis eyes swept the room. 

“Oi! MeinGott! Avar romantze,’’ Red 
hooted. ‘Well, I’m grieved Twin Cylin- 
der won’t get a new dress now. Some 
\ussie spilt porto rouge all over her best 
one—least that’s what she writes, in that 
jargon of hers.” He sighed. ‘“‘Oh, you'll 
be the cat’s dependables in Paris, Je-ack! 
\ll dressed up like a horse—Croix de 
Guerre and ice-cream pants—lit up in- 
side and out, like a 
bloomin’ Christmas 
tree. Soul and body! 
I see you tellin’ fat 
kiwis, around the Cril- 
lon bar, all about the 
Front. Yeah. All the 
doddering Red Cross 
generals will be glad 
to shake your gory 
mit —le lieutenant, avi- 
ateur de chasse, Je-ack 
Kane — two-fisted 
drinker, and. cham- 
peen polygamous pee- 
lot of the air-r service. 
Only’’—he thumped 
the table with unholy 
joy—“‘only, I can’t quite see you prom- 
enading with a lady. That would cramp 
your well-known style. Besides id 
The voice was lost in the scrape of chairs 
at the breakfast table. 
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The hasty meal over, Kane closed the 
door behind him and looked out into the 
faint white light of a still morning. Every- 
where lay fog, shadow and the raw cold 
of autumn; the penetrating dampness of 
a river valley in the fall. Peaceful? Yes, 
back here; twelve miles from the lines. 
The stamped-down mud trembled slightly 
beneath his feet, and his ears were filled 
with a never-ending roar and mutter, like 
a long swell on a distant reef at night. He 
gazed to the north. There it was, along 
the whole horizon—a continuous flash and 
dance of lurid red and silver, a solid bar- 
rier of fire. ‘‘Hammer and tongs,” he 
thought. ‘‘Foch’s orchestra—playing the 
dance of death.”’ 


f E GLANCED at the luminous dial on 
his wrist; the blurry hands pointed 
to five o’clock. ‘‘A few more hours,’ he 
nused, ‘‘and I’ll be out of this—will get a 
‘st, thank God!”’ He strode on through 
he dense thicket, making for a sound he 
limly heard, the soft purrings of the mo- 
‘ors warming up. The vague outlines of 
he hangars now loomed up in the dark. 

‘Meet over the hill. Thousand meters, 
ited!’’—the voice rang with authority. 
‘You and Jerry fly five and six. If we go 
Jown on a bunch of Huns, you two stay 
up and guard our tails. Kane’s deputy, as 
usual. All right—let’s go.”” Brewster gave 
his last instructions. The flight watched 
him gather speed over the frozen, hubbly 
ground, then take the air with a jump and 
a sharp, upward spiral rush. 

“The Old Viking loves his chandelle,” 
Jerry commented; but Kane said noth- 
ing, being busy with the rigging of his 
Spad. He went over everything with his 
usual care—the habitual routine before 
each flight. He started with the bolts on 





the boss of his propeller, then worked aft, 
examining each safety wire, inspecting 
every cotter pin. 

“Line her up?” Kane ran his thumb 
and finger down the flying wire, feeling 
for little ends of broken strands. 

“Yes, sir.”” The sergeant sighted down 
the leading edge. ‘‘ We raised this wing ’’— 
he shook the cambered aerofoil, testing 
the strut—‘‘about an inch. She won’t 
drag now, sir.” 

“* Ailerons?”’ 

“New control wires in last night, sir. 
We also put them on the elevators.’’ His 
keen face shone with interest and pride. 
“The gang worked all night. Everything 
is perfect, sir.” 

“Right! Can’t afford a crash just be- 
fore a three-day leave.”” Kane’s foot was 
on the cockpit step. 


HE mechanic grinned. ‘“‘She’ll turn a 

good two thousand, sir,’’ he reassured 
him; then: ‘‘Coupe!—Contact!’’ and 
the field with its upturned faces lay be- 
low. The stiff wings bit into the icy firm- 
ness of the air, the dark vapors gave way 
to a pale yellow light, 
and the hill was a hub, 
three thousand feet 
straight down, around 
which he wheeled to 
find his place in flight. 
Soon he was one of a 
broad V, a stepped-up 
wedge, a tight forma- 
tion of six planes, ina 
long and steady climb 
toward the quickening 
sky. 

Seventeen thousand 
feet, and the bright 
coldness of the Arctic. 
Around, above, the 
chilly freedom of the 
upper air, the austere purity of terrific 
heights; below, more than three empty 
miles, the somber, ever-reaching plain of 
earth. Kane scanned the mosaic pattern 
beneath his plane, trying to fix the flight’s 
position on his roller map. 

“Aha! Souilly field; the old white 
cross.’”’ He stared down over his shoulder. 
“Wonder what the Ninety-fourth is do- 
ing. Artillery observation? Ugh!” His 
lips curled in distaste. ‘Poor Fokker 
meat.” He glanced above. ‘‘Some belly- 
aching general always riding them.”” He 
wondered on the scene he rode above, 
familiar, yet never quite the same. 

Far beneath—almost to the ground, 
Kane knew these were; at least six thou- 
sand feet—a few woolly clouds dotted the 
background of the shadowy earth, and 
the mists still hung white in the long and 
narrow valleys. It seemed to him as if he 
floated on the surface of an immense sea 
of glass, and at the bottom, far away in 
another world, lay the line, a_ broad, 
brown belt studded with tiny red sparks— 
the flashing mouths of many thousand 
guns. 


E LOOKED about at his companions, 

noting the plane and position of each 
flyer, their manner in the air. Red, blue, 
yellow and brown, the close formation 
droned its steady way. At such great al- 
titudes they seemed unreal, something 
painted, recalling stories of great dragon 
flies of remote eras which ruled an early 
world. Sometimesascalloped flipper would 
move a trifle, but the isolation of the 
heights, the apparent lack of any mo- 
tion—above all, the rhythmic hum of 
many motors—gave each man a sense of 
detachment from the facts, a feeling of 
unreality. It was as if they were gods 
from old Olympus, dispassionate observ- 
ers of a play. 

Onward they held their never-changing 
course, brilliant-colored fish in a cold 
transparent sea; but Kane noted yet no 
signs of other life. Aware that the sun 


could be found” 


“ HE drain-pipe in the kitchen sink was 
so badly clogged that it was beginning 

to back up. . . I happened to have a can 
of Drano on hand and used it. My sink ran 
so freely I didn’t need a plumber. I always 
‘happen’ to have Drano on hand now!”’ 


—So writes a Los Angeles woman. 








RANO, you know, 
quickly dissolves grease, lint, 
soap-fat, hair, vegetable matter and 


it heat-sterilizes them! 


enamel, porcelain or plumbing. 
Always ‘‘happen’’ to have Drano on 
hand in your house! 


It does other things, too 


Drano purifies and deodorizes garbage 
cans.- It cleans garage floors. It removes 
hardened grime from iron pans and oven 
glass. It scours icebox outlets and opens 
choked downspouts. 

It ‘‘happens”’ to be on hand in millions 
of homes. Buy a can today at your gro- 
cery, drug or hardware store. Or send 25c 
for a full-sized container. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 





Cleans and 








35 ¢ in Canada 














other things that clog waste-pipes. It actu- 
ally scours the insides of drains and, in addition, 


Most women avoid the nuisance of sluggish 


waste water by using Drano regularly every 
week in every drain in the house—it can’t harm 
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“It happened to be 
Sunday and no plumber 
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Cleans 
grease - encrusted 
pots and pans 


Dissolve one table- 
spoonful of Drano 
in enough water to 
cover utensil in a 
dish-pan. Stir with 
a spoon. Immerse 
article until clean. 
Rinse thoroughly. 
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A Super Soft 


Saky Pow 








lhe a healing cream, this 
p owder-lubricant pro tects 








your baby’s shin 


OU know how a mother buys an 

undergarment for her baby. She 
tries its softness with her finger tips, 
presses it against her own cheek to 
make certain that the fibres will not 
roughen or chafe. 

Yet even a baby’s silken skin can 
carry its own source of irritation. For 
skin-folds, if not properly protected, 
grow moist and rub against each other. 
And painful chafing quickly results. 

To prevent this very condition—to 
shield your baby’s skin against itself— 
Johnson & Johnson have produced a 
super-soft, flaky powder, Johnson’s 
Baby and Toilet Powder. Light as a 
fairy veil, its effect on the skin is that 
of soothing cream. By covering sensi- 
tive flesh, by /uéricating the skin-folds, 
it prevents discomfort. 


The base of Johnson’s Baby and 





Make this 
simple hand test 


Rub your palms to- 
gether briskly and no- 
tice how the skin grows 
warm and moist. Re- 
peat the motion, using 
Johnson’s Baby and 
Toilet Powder. There 
is no friction, no en- 

Suing warmth ‘ ee 














Toilet Powder is Italian talc, a super- 
soft substance which breaks into airy 
powder, light as thistledown. Blended 
with boracic compound and delicate 
perfume, it becomes a gentle skin- 
healer, useful after the baby’s bath, 
every time diapers are changed. It 
guards tender skin without clogging 
the pores, keeps your baby fresh and 
sweet every hour of the day. 

Now, while your baby’s body is per- 
fect, give him the skin care that will 
keep him always beautiful. Growing 
children, as well as little babies, need 
this protection. Eminent physicians, 
famous hospitals, recommend John- 
son’s. Mothers who care for their chil- 
dren scientifically demand it above any 
other baby powder. 


Three Rules 
for your baby’s 
health and comfort 


First, give your baby 
his daily bath with 
| Johnson’s Baby Soap. 
Then sprinkle his body 
freely with Johnson’s 
Baby and Toilet Pow- 
der. Finally relieve 
roughness, rash, or any 
skin disorder with 
Johnson’s Baby Cream 
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was well risen, he craned his neck to scan 
the sky above and rolled his ship to look 
below; but all he saw was the blue sky 
flecked with cirrus clouds at an immense 
height, and a pellucid ocean at whose 
depths lay the motley patchwork of the 
earth. 

Again he scrutinized the pit, seeking the 
glint of sun on brass, a mirror’s flash, or 
any sign that might betray some airplane 
blotted out against the splotchy back- 
ground; but all he saw were green woods 
and brown fields, the black and jagged 
stumps of ruined towns, and, round about, 
a sort of never-never land, like white and 
ghastly craters on the moon. A gray-green 
snake, the Meuse, coiled in and out this 
land of desolation. 

Once or twice he tried his guns, lest the 
freezing cold congeal the oil of the mechan- 
isms, and he noted, with satisfaction, the 
dial readings on the dashboard. He 
glanced at the clock—only another hour 
or so before they must return. Then he 
would take his long-due leave; see Paris, 
see her once again. Below, far away, tiny 
beings might struggle, suffer and die, but 
he was immortal; the actions of such 
marionettes had no real bearing on his 
life. He, she and his close comrades alone 
were real; all else was just a dream. 


NTOXICATED by the throbbing power 

of his ship, the color and vastness of the 
view and by the cold, crystalline air which 
tingled in his blood like frosted champagne, 
he sang and shouted at the top of his 
voice, barely hearing the sound. He hurled 
challenges to the absent foe, and once 
tried to wave to his companions, but the 
gale almost tore the gauntlet from his 
wrist. The others seemed to catch the 
infection of his mood, for the formation 
opened up until each plane was a good two 
hundred feet distant from its neighbor, 
and the men waltzed their ships, with the 
slow heave and roll of porpoises cavorting. 
Then the sun flashed and glinted on the 
varnish of the tight-drawn canvas, and 
man and plane be- 
came one living thing. 

‘*Cr-rumph!’’ 
Four black disks hung 
in the middle dis- 
tance, conjured, as if 
by magic, out of the 
empty air. They 
slowly dissolved in 
smoke as the flight 
held its straight 
course down the line. 
Cr =r aemspine! 
Cr-rumph!”’ Four, 
much larger, shot in 
the center with red 
volcanic fire, brack- 
eted the squadron on all sides. ‘‘Cr-ra-a- 
ack!” A singing piece of steel tore the 
wing fabric above Kane’s head; the con- 
tents of the spare-fuel tank streamed back 
into his face, and his ship plunged in the 
whorls and eddies, like a polo pony on a 
frosty morning. Kane swore wholeheart- 
edly. All dreams were gone now; he 
closely watched the leader for a signal. 





NOTHER salvo shook the planes, blot- 
ting out some from view with black and 
acrid smoke, but Vik only turned his head 
in a broad grin, then dipped his ailerons, 
deliberately. “‘High time,” thought Kane; 
but, on the sharp and sudden turn, his 
outside wing tip pointed to the zenith, and 
the pressure of his body cracked the light 
cane seat. In reversed direction, the for- 
mation resumed its even patrol; a few 
more rafales, and they were out of range; 
but for Kane the spell was broken. In- 
tently on the alert, he scanned the sky for 
dangers, peering through his open fingers 
into the blinding glare, seeing nothing, 
not a speck. 

Out of the sun it came, with the fabled 
swiftness of the arrows of Apollo, and just 
as deadly. Globes of dazzling silver flick- 
ered and streaked before Kane’s startled 
eyes; above his motor’s roar, the hacking 
wha-ha-a-ha-ang of a Spandau gun clanged 
like sounding bronze upon his ears; some- 
thing struck his boardlike canvas with a 





whu-utt, and there it was—blood-red 
wings with bodies of gold; balanced rud- 
ders marked like chessboards; black 
crosses staring at him; coming with the 
mad frenzy of the hurricane from some 
great dive. Fokkers. They were all among 
them. 

There then began a hurly-burly of the 
air. Above, the blue; below, the naked 
depths; around about, long, white stream- 
ers of smoky gossamer crossed and re- 
crossed, floated and dissolved. They were 
the trails of tracer bullets which, like giant 
shuttles moving at incredible speed, wove 
the very warp and woof of aerial combat. 
The sky hung in festoons of filmy tracery, 
through which planes wheeled and turned, 
dove and fired, appeared and disappeared, 
all in an instant. All was a vast confusion. 


SPAD, its tail and tricolored rudder 
“& not a score of feet away, came hur- 
tling sideways out of nowhere; the staring, 
senseless face of death. Kane yanked the 
stick back with a jerk, zoomed steeply to 
avoid the crash, and found it square be- 
low him. Slowly forward, on an almost 
level keel; then, with a whipping, quick 
return, it pinwheeled gently down. Both 
guns were spraying lead in wispy, far- 
flung spokes. A gory horror lolled upon 
the pilot’s seat; dead fingers clutched the 
triggers round the stick. It vanished, and 
as Kane twisted in and out the milling 
ships, his ears were filled with roaring 
engines, whistling wires and, crowning 
all, the ringing monotone, the metallic 
laughter that guns seem to have when, 
under an echoing vault, high above the 
hazy, muffling earth, they sound and re- 
sound in long, bursting spurts of fire. 
Red—he never knew what hit him— 
was the first to fall; but now, a thousand 
feet below, Kane caught a flash of a long- 
snouted body with a checkerboard tail, 
and he dropped his Spad in a dive to get 
the Boche. God only knew the speed at 
which he moved—perhaps three hundred 
miles an hour—for he was nosing steeply 
down, with the full 
power of two hundred 
and twenty galloping 
horses urging him 
faster and faster. 
Faster and faster, un- 
til the engine indi- 
cater marked to 
twenty-seven hun- 
dred revolutions, the 
wires screamed like 
catamounts, and 
plane and motor 
shook and shivered as 
when, in some seeth- 
ing slueoff Monomoy, 
a heavy schooner 
grounds upon the ribbed and yellow sands. 
The mad gale sucked around the corner of 
his windshield, tearing the leather helmet 
from his head; the cold air crept beneath 
his rubber goggle rims, filling his eyes with 
tears. But his glance was fixed on the 
round back of a leather-clad head framed 
within the cross-bars of his sights. Faster 
and faster, until he dimly heard, above 
the high-pitched screaming of the dive, 
the double staccato of his own guns, and 
through the blown-back smoke he saw a 
ruddy face, and a gold tooth gleaming in 
a mouth wide open with alarm. The di- 
verging cone of smoking bullets ripped the 
wings and canvas of the enemy, a yellow 
strut splintered white, streamed back in 
the wind; but the Hun rolled underneath 
Kane’s broad wings and then was lost to 
further knowledge. 


REATHLESS, gasping, trembling with 

excitement, Kane slowly nosed her up, 
fearing the dreadful pressure on the quiv- 
ering wings, where the tight-drawn canvas 
thundered like a hollow drum. Not far 
away a black-winged Fokker, jagged bolts 
of lightning painted on its sides, fell like 
an autumn leaf, while straw-colored flame 
and black smoke, in a long plume, 
streamed from its cockpit. In an instant 


- it was gone, but Kane noticed the pilot 


(Continued on Page 121) 
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More than a professional man—more 
than someone with vast experience— 
your physician is most frequently a 
friend whose confident advice brings courage. 

And you realize as never before how you 
rely upon him when you face the first challenge 
of motherhood and look to him for support. 

At that time he may recommend certain me- 
dicinal products in order to bring relief and 
combat conditions. On the purity and effective- 
ness of those products much will depend. 
How will you be sure that the articles 

| buy are the best you can obtain? 

re is only one way! 

‘Observe the name of their maker, and 
vv aut it stands for. 


The name “Squibb” has been 
famous for almost 70 years 


‘here is one name you can trust as 
you trust your physician—Squibb. For 
“most seventy years this name has been 





E.R. Squiss & Sons 
P. O. Box 1024, New York City 
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“What Your Medicine 


Please send me one copy of your free booklet, 
Cabinet Should Contain." 


Name 









Address 
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YOU CAN TRUST 


THE NAME “SQUIBB” 


YOU TRUST YOUR 
PHYSICIAN 


recognized by physicians, pharmacists and users 
of medicinal products everywhere as constituting 
a full guaranty of skill, knowledge and manu- 
facturing integrity. 

When you buy any product under 
the Squibb label, its finer quality be- 
comes immediately apparent. Squibb’s 
Milk of Magnesia is an excellent 
example. It is perfectly smooth, en- 
tirely free from the unpleasant, “earthy” 
taste of the ordinary product. It is 
pure, uniform, easy to take and of 
full strength. 


Squibb’s Milk of Magnesia is 
“The Standard of Quality” 


These qualities are the result of years of effort 
and research directed to the one end of producing 
a Milk of Magnesia as nearly perfect as skill and 
science can make it. That is why Squibb’s Milk 
of Magnesia is acknowledged everywhere to be 
“The Standard of Quality.” 


AS 





Milk of Magnesia is frequently pre- 
scribed by physicians to expectant 
mothers because it neutralizes acids 
both in the mouth and the stomach, often helps 
digestion and acts as an extremely mild laxative. 
If your physician recommends Milk of Magnesia 
you will find it well wortl: while to insist that 
your druggist supply you with Squibb’s. 

To help you in selecting other products of 
distinctive superiority we have prepared a book- 
let-—“What Your Medicine Cabinet Should 
Contain.” This booklet tells you what products 
are most often used in emergencies—and how to 
administer them. It is authoritative—written 
and approved by physicians. We will send you 
a copy free upon receipt of the coupon on the left. 

E. R. Squibb & Sons, New York, a 
to the Medical Profession since 1858. 927 


SQUIBB’ S 
MILK OF 
MAGNESIA 
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PRICELESS INGREDIENT "OF EVERY PRODUCT 
IS THE HONOR AND INTEGRITY OF ITS MAKER 
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Unafraid -_ 


when Nature 


WOMAN SMILES. Instantly an indelible 
impression is registered. 

Natural loveliness, daintiness, personal 
care? Or, neglect and unattractiveness? 

Daily, Nature hurls this challenge. How 
few of us can face it unafraid—confident that 
our smile will reveal the loveliness of gleam- 
ing teeth! 

Stripped of our little artifices, how poign- 
antly then we realize this truth: clean, gleam- 
ing teeth are the only attribute of beauty no 
artifice can adorn or conceal. 

Yet how simple it is to have lovely, un- 
stained teeth! You need give but four min- 
utes a day—two in the morning, two at night, 
with your Dr. West’s Tooth Brush. Thor- 
ough brushing—away 
from the gums. 

For Dr. West’s makes 
proper brushing easy! 
Small enough for the 
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A fashionable beach. A breaking surf. A fair bather 

overwhelmed bya wave. Down, Down. Then up, gasp- 

ing, drenched. All beauty’s artifices washed away. 

Then—suddenly—a smile, spontaneous, unafraid! 

Thus the loveliness of gleaming teeth triumphs 

over beauty’s greatest challenge—Tue Smite Test. 
Could You pass it Now? 











daintiest mouth, its sloping, tuftless end slips 
into the farthest cheek-corner with bristles 
firmly erect. With its convex shape and 
widely spaced bristle rows, it fits the often 
neglected inside surfaces and gets deep into 
the crevices between the teeth. Thus, Dr. 
West’s really cleans a// the teeth—and its 
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her challenge 


specially selected bristles polish as they clean! 


And here’s a secret: If you would beneiit 
from this special polishing quality, never try 
to “‘wear out”’ a Dr. West’s brush. So long- 
lived is Dr. West’s that it may be serviceable 
months after its polishing ability has faded. 


The cost is small, the benefit great, of 


changing frequently enough to have new, firm, 
lively bristles always. Many dentists chanye 
brushes once a month. Make sure yours 's 
effective by getting a new one today! 
There’s a Dr. West’s Tooth Brush for 
every member of the family. Adult’s, 50°; 
Youth’s, 35c; Child’s, 25c; Gum Massage 
Brush, 75c. Sealed, for your protection, i 
a glassine container, inside the usual cartoi. 


t 7 7 


N. B. to Moruers: Be sure your 
husband and children have no iss 
effective a brush than the one you 
personally prefer. 
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clawing wildly at the blaze, beating with 
futile hands at the flames about his head. 

A little ways above its conqueror, a 
Spad, the round, trout-like body marked 
vith a large red 2 and a white winged 
stallion on its fuselage, pulled sharply up 
from a steep dive. Too sharply; for the 
left wing, rising up, lay back across the 
pilot’s head, and the cruel earth came 
rushing up to meet him. “Big Mose,”’ 
kane shuddered. ‘“‘That heavy-handed 
fool.” 

He pulled the control stick against his 
ribs, climbing upward in steep, short 
spirals. Anxious, mindful of what might 
happen, he kept incessant watch above, 
fearful of some sudden, savage descent, 
conscious of the need for unrelaxing vigi- 
lance. There was nothing, only empty 
skies. The rush, the frenzy, the mad mélée 
of the fierce charge had vanished; the 
glistening whirligigs of spitting fire and 
smoke were gone; both quick and dead 
were swallowed up in the vast, cold spaces 
of the air. Reaching his former altitude he 
leveled off, then cruised along the line, 
searching for the others, wondering about 
their fate. 


E MIGHT have flown for five, perhaps 

for ten minutes in this fashion, seeking 
his lost companions, vainly calling their 
names. The sun, now well risen, shone 
with cold and brilliant beams on the great 
vista three miles below his landing wheels. 
In that hard, autumn light the white and 
slender ribbon of each road, the purple 
shadow of every fosse, showed clear, dis- 
tinct; the intricate network of trenches, 
with their tiny, scalloped patterns, seemed 
intaglios upon an ocher background; the 
ruined steeples stood like little, rotten 
teeth. 

Over the ravished forests, the pitted 
deserts, the blasted, withered scar north- 
ward of Verdun, a whispy, black-and- 
greenish smoke rolled and drifted, but in 
the long, narrow valleys farther south, 
lingering mists gaped open, then closed 
upon themselves, when some great gun 
belched and thundered. In this huge 
scene he was alone; no friends, no ene- 
mies. A formless dread swept over him, 
an infinite loneliness assailed his spirit. 


“* Jack’’—the New Englander raised his 
thin, serious face from the letter he had 
been poring over—‘“‘ when do you start?” 

“You mean leave?” 

“Uh-huh.” 


on fire. Phew! What a sight. No chance 
for either of them.” 

“What makes you sure ’twas Vik? 
Jerry—maybe?”’ An insistent note tinged 
his speech. 

“I saw the number.” 

“Seven?” 

* ¥es.”” 

“How far below you?” 

“Not more than a hundred meters. 
That big red seven showed up plain, 
though they dropped out of sight very 
fast. They both were goners.’”’ He edged 
over, closer to Kane’s chair. ‘Don’t 
leave many of us now—in this flight, 
does it?” 


ANE gave a nervous laugh. “Two,” 
he said. ‘‘Two out of six who started 
out—three hours ago. Oh! Possibly 
Jerry’ll show up. He mayn’t be cooked, 
even if he is missing.”” He choked a little. 
“T’m used to this thing, you know; take it 
for granted; seen it happen time and time. 
Only ’”—the tears welled in his eyes—“‘I’d 
give my right arm to have Vik back.” 

““You’ve known him long?”’ 

“All my life. Same home town, same 
college; he lived next door.” 

“T know.”’ Arbuthnot’s expression was 
grave and sympathetic. He scowled a 
moment, picturing some scene within his 
mind, groping for words equal to the emo- 
tion that surged and pounded in his heart. 
“Vik finished with a bang though.”’ His 
eyes shone with some inner thrill. ‘‘ Drop 
like a falling star—three miles—a roaring, 
red-hot torch’’—his words fell like some 
chant—‘“‘your enemy locked in your 
grasp. That’s no man’s common end. It 
seemed I almost heard’’—Arbuthnot’s 
face was very red—‘‘ Valkyries charging 
down the wind, to snatch him from his 
pyre. Why, that’s a Viking’s death.” 

“Yes.”” Kane paced the floor with 
short, quick strides. ‘‘ You say the truth. 


Vik—down, blazing to death only an hour 
ago. Oh, God! Smoke and _ fire—all 
jammed together with some _ bloody 


boche. Damn this war. Damn it, I say. 
We're all caught in a trap—a bunch of 
rats just waiting for our time—a world 
gone mad. God! When will it ever end?” 


‘“CTEADY there, boy,” the calm voice 
interrupted. ‘‘Wecan’t change facts 

by cursing atthem. Besides, you’ve got a 
leave coming. And how about this girl?”’ 
‘The hell with her,’’ Kane blurted out. 
‘This is no time for all that sort of bunk. 
Do you think’’— his 
eyes snapped—‘“‘that I 





“Oh, pretty soon, I 
guess.”” The voice had 
lost all the enthusiasm 
of the early morning. 
‘““Wish to see the 
captain first.”” Kane 
crouched, head in 
hands, staring at the 
muddy boards beneath 
his feet, silent, almost 
motionless. Presently 
he moaned a little, al- 
most a whimper; then 


care to see a wench— 
even if she were queen 
of England—when my 
best friend is just 
knocked off ? Go pranc- 
ing around at Ciro’s 
with some half-baked 
kiddo from the States? 
No! I’ll get some 
French widow —some 
girl who hates the Huns 
like I do, and I’ll—get 
good and drunk with 








straightened back in 








her. Give me some 





the battered chair. 
“You’re sure bout 
Vik?”’ The words were barely audible, 
but the face was distorted with a savage 
look of anguish. 

The other nodded. 
the whole thing.” 

““How—how did it happen?” 


*“No mistake. Saw 


27 HO knows? Things happen all too 
quickly in a dog fight, like this last. 
All I know is that I was sitting on a Hun. 
I'd sprayed him good and plenty; I think 
I’d wounded him, but the blighter rolled 
beneath me, threw me off. I flipped her 
over after him’’—Arbuthnot straddled 
the chair, reénacting the incident—‘“‘and 
there the bleeder was, all tangled up with 
a Spad. 
“Vik must have dove under me,,to get 
a crack at Fritzy boy, and he—turned 
into him. They’d just struck, I could see. 
Awful mess—dovetailed together. You 
know—bits of fluttering wing, everything 


woman whose eyes 
blaze at the sound of 
German motors, who could kill a boche 
with her own bare hands; not some sim- 
pering debutante in a trick uniform.” 

**Lieutenant Kane, sir.’”” The door had 
opened, and an orderly stood at attention 
on the sill. 

“What is it? Quick!” Kane wheeled 
around with a snap. 

“‘Captain Carson presents his compli- 
ments, and wishes the lieutenant to report 
to him at once, sir.” The private saluted, 
turned on his heel and vanished. 

Kane eyed the other pilot. “Do you 
know what this means?” he said. “I do. 
It means”—he shook the other by the 
shoulder—‘‘it means all leave is canceled. 
The push is on. We’re short of men, and 
I—and you, we'll both be flying with the 
second flight, in an hour. Oh, Vik!’ he 
shook his fist, and screamed. ‘‘I’m coming 
out inside an hour. I’ll send a lot of Ger- 
man dogs to serve you on your way.” 


WHITE 
RIT 


WHITE RIT re- 
moves dye from 
colored fabrics, 
also spots, stains 
and discolora- 
tions from white 
goods. 15c per 
package. 
Harmless as 
boiling water 





Keep your lingerie 
dainty and colorful 
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FAST DYES OR TINTS 


Never say‘Dye’ say RIT 


NS article of apparel is dearer to the feminine 
heart than dainty, soft-tinted lingerie. And 
now, with New Improved RIT, you can indulge 
every whim and fancy, with amazing economy. 


New Improved RIT is guaranteed to either fast dye or 
tint with perfect results, and will not injure the finest 
fabrics. The clever women today, to match the 
ever-changing styles, are using RIT for dresses, 
hose, party frocks and baby’s dainty things. 


Then, too, RIT is so inexpensive and easy to use 
that thousands of women have found RIT in- 
dispensable in rebeautifying and harmonizing : 
their curtains, draperies and other home fabrics. 


ee bated 


PROT LD IE SEINE iE Ts 


There are 24 beautiful colors to choose from. 15c 
per package at any drug or department store. 


RIT PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
1401 W. Jackson Boulevard Chicago, Illinois 
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An Amazing New Principle 


for cleaning your delicate novelty footwear 






Apply with tips of fingers or soft cloth 


—like cleansing cream to the face. 


ERE is a shoe creme de luxe. A shoe creme 
H so skillfully blended, so finely textured, 
that it could be applied to the face or 
hands without danger of harm. To your deli- 
cate novelty footwear, it brings a gentle, thor- 
ough cleansing principle—the same principle 
of cleansing that you make use of each night 
when you use cleansing cream on your skin. 


You apply it with the tips of the fingers or a 
soft cloth—massaging it very gently over the 
surface of the shoes. Then you wipe it off— 
very gently—with a clean, soft cloth. It lifts 
out the dust and greases that clog the pores of 
the leather—leaving the shoe thoroughly clean, 
and softly lustrous when gently polished. 








Some very important information on 
caring for novelty footwear 


The style trend has turned toward very delicate 
shades of color. Pastels, parchments, pale ging- 
ham checks, and a wide variety of beautiful 
color gradations are here in profusion. Each of 
these shades brings with it a problem—for such 
shoes are not usually fast color. Their beauty 
is extremely sensitive—susceptible to quick 
fading and complete destruction if not properly 
cleaned. 


Friction (excessive rubbing) is dangerous. It 
may mar the finish or remove it completely. 
Cleaners must be applied swiftly and removed 
as quickly—for even clear water, if allowed to 
remain long on these novelty leathers, may dis- 
solve their delicate finish. 





A SHOE 


A lotion creme for novelty shoes used 


like cleansing cream on your skin 





FOOTWEAR 
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BARTON 
=e BARTON MFG.CO. 
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Bette Move CreMe—a superb shoe creme 
especially made for cleaning and polishing nov- 
elty leathers of delicate tints and shades. + + It 
can be secured in Black, Brown, Tan, Gray, 
Blonde, White or Neutral. Neutral may be 
used on any shade or color. + + Belle Mode may 
be used on kid skin, calf skin or patent leathers. 
It cleans, lubricates, preserves and polishes. 





Wipe creme from the shoes with soft 
cloth like cleansing cream from your skin. 


Now—this amazing new principle 
for cleaning delicate footwear 

For these delicate novelty shades Bartons have 
perfected Belle Mode Creme, a gentle but thor- 
ough cleanser—slow to saturate or dissolve 
color, yet quick to clean. Applied lightly, like 
cream to your skin, then wiped off gently 
(without excessive rubbing), it frees the shoes 
from all surface soils. Its mild lubrication kee ps 
the leather soft. The quiet lustre of newness folk 
lows gentle polishing of the shoes. 
For gloves, belts, purses and dress accessories 
made from leather, it works equally well 
cleaning quickly without radical disturbance 
of surface colors. 


A Creme of unusual quality 
at a price unusually low 


fou pay no premium for this creme de luxe. In 
fact, it is sold by leading dealers almost every- 
where at a price below what you have probably 
been accustomed to paying for shoe cremes. 
Certainly below what you would expect to pay 
for a creme of this quality. 
It is new in formula, principle and cleansing action and made 
only by the makers of Dyanshine. No others are licensed to 
prepare creme from the Belle Mode formula. This new 
creme—with its new ee ae be had only from the 


Belle Mode bottle in the distinctive Belle Mode die-cut 
carton. 

Ask your dealer today. If he cannot supply you, send us 
twenty-five cents in coin or stamps and we will forward the 
color you specify, by re- 

turn mail, postage paid. 


7 * Write Barton Manu- 

facturing Co., St. Louis, zy 

Missouri. J 
af 


CREME DE LUXE* BY THE BARTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY: MAKERS OF DYANSHINE 
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Better Flousekeepng 
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Best Proportions of Sugar for Jelly: By Victoria Carlsson 


HE season for jelly 
making is at hand 
and the busy 
homemaker selects the 
prime fruit from the 
wealth which the market offers. 
By experience she has learned that 
no woman can afford to store any 
\ but the very best. Then from time 
) to time to the great delight of her 
friends and family she delves into 
her most treasured store room, emerging with choice products 
of brightly colored sparkling jellies and luscious jams. 

Every woman has her own delightful specialty; she may be 
noted for preserving the natural flavor of the fruit or she may 
be fortunate enough to have inherited old family recipes on 
which she is turning the searchlight of modern investigation 
in jelly making. The sugar she will use is one of the purest 
chemical products of commerce, but the amount she will 
use depends on the jellying power and acidity of 
each individual fruit. 

The homemaker today has the knowledge and 
ability to cleverly manipulate, execute and control 
definite experiments in her own kitchen as the 
chemist in his laboratory, and thus can combine 
the fresh, wholesome fruit with the proper propor- 
tions of sugar to secure various shades of spar- 
kling jellies from the most delicate to the deeper 
red, amber, purple and green tints. Just as it is 
essential for the chemist to combine only pure 
materials in his experiments to obtain the sub- 
stance desired, so the jelly maker must use only 
fresh and carefully washed fruit. 

On standing fruits lose their flavors and 
there is a gradual breaking down of the pec- 
tins, thereby lowering their jellying power. Then, 
too, since the fruit growers frequently have to re- 
sort to spraying in order to prevent destruction 
by insects it is most important that this washing 
be carefully done. Small fruits and berries should 
be washed in a sieve by dipping it up and down in 
cold water. This should be done before stemming 
or capping to avoid loss of flavor and color. 

The jelly maker, having selected her materials, 
can now easily apply the most recent scientific 
knowledge to their preparation. Since heat de- 
stroys the jellying power of the fruit and produces a cloudy 
jelly, she crushes the fruit well and simmers only ten min- 
utes before draining in a closely woven cotton flannel bag 
without any pressure. For the same reason, she uses a 
kettle holding four times the volume of the juice to be 
cooked, which allows very rapid boiling for only a short time 
and thus preserves the inimitable flavor, the jellying power, 
and the color of the fruit. 
‘low much sugar to use to assure an infallible jelly 

been the object of research of some of the foremost 
‘mists. No definite amount can be prescribed for all 
its, because they differ so greatly in acidity and jellying 
ver from season to season and in different places in the 
lle season, but acidity, sugar and pectin must be present 
11 the right proportion. 





The Tests for Pectin 


JECTIN is that property in fruit juice which makes it 
jell when combined with the right amount of acid and 
sugar. Pectin and acid are present in many fruits and a 
iclly maker often uses the amount of sugar that she by 
experience has found to be the best. At times her jellies 
are excellent, but again they are disappointing. Elaborate 
tests to determine the exact proportion of pectin in each 
Separate juice she uses are unnecessary. Experience has 
shown that from three-quarters as much sugar as juice to 
equal parts of each by measure are the best amounts. Much 
iclly, however, is rendered soft and sirupy by the use of too 
much sugar, and tough and stringy by too Jittle. 


Test fruit juice 
to see if a large 
quantity of pectin 
as in(1) orsmall 
quantity asin(2) 
is present then 
follow directions 
for either case. 


If the approximate amount of pectin in fruit juice is known 
the right proportion of sugar is easily used. Two simple 
pectin tests for use in the home follow: 


FOR THE ALCOHOL TEST FOR PECTIN, add one tablespoon- 
ful of hot fruit juice to one of alcohol, grain or wood; let it 
stand until cold, but no longer, as the alcohol tends to dis- 
solve the pectin in a short time regardless of the firmness of 
the original lump formed. 


For EPSOM-SALTS TEST FOR PECTIN, add one teaspoonful 
of hot fruit juice to half a teaspoonful of sugar and one- 
quarter teaspoonful of Epsom salts. Stir until al! is dissolved; 
let stand five minutes, no longer, for after that lumps will 
form regardless of amount of pectin in the fruit juice. 

In either of the above tests if pectin is present in a large 
amount it will be indicated by a large, almost solid lump. 
Then add one cupful of sugar to one cupful of fruit juice as 
soon as the juice begins to boil. If several small lumps 

form, use three- 

quarters of a cupful 

- of sugar to one cup- 

en ful of fruit juice, for 

there is less pectin, 

and less sugar is 

needed. In this case 

it is better to add the 

sugar after the juice 

has been boiling vig- 

orously for ten min- 
utes. 
























A large kettle allows 
rapid boiling, which pre- 
serves jellying qualities, 
color and flavor of fruits. 


Liquid pectin may be 
prepared at any season 
from orange, grapefruit, 
lemon or apple parings. 


Just as there is a simple test for pectin so is there a simple 
test for jelly. Take up a small amount of the boiling fruit 
juice in a cool silver tablespoon, move it gently in the air to 
cool for a few seconds, then allow it to drop from the side of 
the spoon. When two drops fall off at the same time the 
jelly is done. 

If the test for pectin shows very small, soft lumps or none 
at all, sure success will be obtained by the use of an extracted 
pectin. Pectin in this form may be purchased as a commer- 
cial product or prepared at home, which is a simple process 
and the thrifty homemaker will enjoy using up accumulated 
skins of oranges, lemons and grapefruit in this way. 

Pectin may be extracted also from fruits freshly purchased, 
and then thick skinned fruit is preferable. In either case the 
procedure is the same. The yellow rind is completely shaved 
off, the white peel is then pared off, avoiding cutting into the 
juicy fruit beneath, and ground with the fine knife of the food 
chopper. Use two quarts of water to each pound of fresh 





fruit peel and nine cupfuls of water to each quarter pound of 
the dried peel and soak for two hours. Then measure the 
quantity of peel and water and boil them rapidly in a shal- 
low utensil until the volume is reduced slightly less than 
half. Stir occasionally to prevent scorching, as the mixture 
will appear quite dry. Strain well through four thicknesses of 
cheesecloth. Two more extractions may be made from the 
same peel in the same way but without first soaking. Two 
additional quarts of water are added for each extraction. 
In the case of grapefruit peel add two teaspoonfuls of tar- 
taric acid—cream of tartar—just before boiling the first 
extraction. The three extractions should yield about two 
pints of a slightly sirupy liquid. 

APPLE PECTIN EXTRACT may also be made at home. Slice 
thinly four pounds of apples, or use the same amount of 
cores and skin. Add nine cupfuls of water and boil rapidly 
in a shallow pan for fifteen minutes. If the apples are not 
tart, the juice of one lemon should be added. Drain in a 
large colander through four thicknesses of cheesecloth. If 
the extracted pectin is not needed at once it should be steri- 
lized and bottled. 


The Use of E ‘tracted ‘Pectin 


N THE use of an extracted pectin consider how well the 

flavors of the fruit juice to be made into a jelly and the ex- 
tracted pectin to be used will combine. A homemade apple 
pectin extract usually combines with most fruit flavors, un- 
less it is very tart, then it may impart too much of its own 
flavor. With fruits which give clear amber-colored jellies— 
pineapple, orange, gooseberry, lemon, grapefruit and peach— 
it destroys the transparency and bright tint. While home- 
made orange pectin usually gives clear, bright jellies, it occa- 
sionally will impart a flavor suggestive of orange marmalade, 
probably due to the oil glands penetrating too deeply to be 
entirely removed from the white peel. Homemade lemon 
and grapefruit pectin extracts are less apt to impart their 
flavor and a smaller amount of these is required., 

Very often the fruit juice to be made into a jelly is lacking 
not only in pectin but also in acid, which gives a better flavor 
and a deeper, brighter color to the jelly. Therefore, add a 
small amount of lemon juice or tartaric acid— 
cream of tartar—when an extracted pectin from 
orange, grapefruit or lemon is used. The ex- 
tracted apple pectin is likely to contain the neces- 
sary acid, but even here also the addition of a 
small amount of lemon juice is often beneficial. 

The jelly maker combines in her large kettle 
the fruit juice, sugar, and, if necessary, the ex- 
tracted pectin with acid and boils them all very 
rapidly with constant stirring until a jelly test is 
reached. 

The proportion of homemade extracted pectin 
needed in jelly varies with the specific kind of fruit 
juice used and with the concentration and kind of 
extracted pectin used. With such fruits as straw- 
berries, sour cherries and raspberries, the following 
proportions are satisfactory: One cupful of fruit 
juice, one cupful of sugar, four tablespoonfuls of grapefruit or 
lemon extracted pectin, or five tablespoonfuls of apple pectin 
or six tablespoonfuls of orange extracted pectin. 

There is a real advantage in adding extracted pectin in 
jelly making with fruits low in pectin because it greatly 
shortens the period of cooking, which preserves the natural 
flavor of the fruit and also gives a more transparent and 
brighter-colored jelly. Moreover, the shortened cooking 
process results in less evaporation, and the yield is greatly 
increased. 

All this goes to show that behind the art of jelly making 
is the science of jelly making, and the real artist knows that 
everything depends upon whether her ingredients are com- 
bined in exactly the right proportions. She knows that one 
ingredient cannot be reduced without effecting a change in 
every other. The nature of your fruit, its acidity, its flavor 
and its pectin content combine to govern the amount of 
sugar needed for the jelly making. 
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Between-meal din- 
ing never pays; 
Come, Miss Good 
Child, mend your 


ways. 


they need, and that they eat them with 
relish, is a real undertaking. It means that 
| K£ae| we mothers must not only know what foods 

=) our children need, but we must train our 
children to enjoy them. All this requires study and 
patience, but most of all it means that we must con- 
stantly be on the job from their earliest months. Is the 
effort worth while? Anyone who has ever had the care 
of a sick child knows that she would rather spend 
months of effort in careful feeding to prevent illness 
than a few hours hovering over a sick child’s bed. Ad- 
ditional reward lies in the fact that the children grow 
up healthy and happy rather than delicate and fretful. 

“If someone would only tell us how to get children to 
eat the foods they should have,”’ agreed two mothers 
as they stood in front of an interesting exhibit of proper 
foods for children at a recent baby show. Anyone who 
has talked with mothers knows that here lies the biggest 
problem of all. By way of answer I should like to tell 
you the story of a child who has never presented a single 
feeding problem. She eats what is set before her without 
question, in normal amounts, and seems to thoroughly 
enjoy her food. She is now four years old and gets as 
much pleasure out of her prunes and spinach as most 
children do from candy. I am sure this result has not 
been accidental, for whenever I have seen other children 
eating simple foods with the same keen relish invariably 
the same general method has been used. 

First of all, I cannot emphasize too much the impor- 
tance of bland flavors. In Betty’s life fruits and vegetables 
represent a real treat because they are highly flavored com- 
pared with cereals, milk and eggs, which constitute the 
remainder of her diet. If she were accustomed to highly 
seasoned dishes made with meats and sweets, Iam sure a bowl 
of bean purée would fail to give her the pleasure it now does. 

In the second place, Betty has been held strictly to the 
rule of no lunching between meals. Occasionally she has a 
cup of sweet milk or buttermilk or a plain cracker halfway 
between, but even these would have been omitted if her 
appetite had not been so uniformly good. Anyone who has 
a small child knows how many times it is offered candy, 
pop corn and other similar foods. Grown-ups do not feel 
that they must be continually lunching on something. Why 
should they think that children need it? Is it not reasona- 
ble that their digestions least of all can stand the strain? 





Develop a Healthy Appetite 


S TO this all-important question of sweets, there seems 
to be general agreement that a little hard candy after 
meals is permissible, but ideas of what constitute a “‘little”’ 
vary. When Betty was three years old two small pieces of 
hard candy were occasionally allowed after a meal. This 
much did no harm and served as a valuable energy food, but 
the great danger is in allowing too much or giving it at the 
wrong time. At four o’clock on hot summer afternoons a 
weary old white horse drags an ice-cream wagon down our 
street, and the children dart into their houses to tease for 
nickels. I often wonder how they can be expected to come 
to their five-thirty suppers with keen appetites. It is true 
that ice cream when well made is good for them, but the 
amount of sugar it contains counts it a treat for dessert and 
bars it for a lunch between meals. 

I feel justified in saying that bland foods, no lunching, 
and sweets only in small quantity for dessert are the chief 
reasons for Betty’s excellent appetite. However, there are 
some points in training that her parents observed which 
might be of interest. In the first place, the subject of food 
is never mentioned either at the grown-ups’ table or when 
she eats by herself. The food is placed before her and she is 
never urged to eat unless possibly she seems to be forgetting 
something, when it is called to her attention. She has never 
been made to feel that it makes any difference whether she 
eats or not. This fact is especially important when delicate 
children still under two years are 
aware of their parents’ anxiety. Chil- 
dren are much more apt to finish their 
meal when someone is not standing 
over them, constantly urg- 
ing until it becomes nagging. 
The second advantage in 
having no discussion of food 
is that children are very 
imitative and if they hear 
their daddy mention that he 
doesn’t like carrots they say 
the same thing. 





Preventive 


00a Flabits for 
(hildren 


By Rosa BiERY ANDREWS 


Betty was never given a taste of anything that was not 
part of her regular diet. It was interesting to note that when 
she came to the table she only asked for the familiar foods, 
such as vegetables, easily recognized. Desserts and salad 
represented an unknown world to her and therefore offered 
no attraction. From this fact we might draw the lesson that 
one way to avoid children’s teasing for forbidden foods is to 
keep them in ignorance of them. However, I have seen some 
three and four year old children perfectly satisfied when 
served a miniature portion of cake or other delicacy, even 
as small as an inch cube. 

Speaking of teasing brings us to another most important 
point in forming good food habits. It is absolutely necessary 
for a child to learn early in life that it does no good to fret 
for something that has been once refused. Betty may have 
enjoyed her pudding very much and asked for more. But if 
she has been refused, that ‘‘no”’ is final. Although this 
means hard work for the parents in the earliest years, their 
reward is great. Later on when the children eat at the family 
table many painful scenes will be avoided. 

In introducing Betty to new foods in her second year 
great care was taken that the food was served at its best. 
There were no half-cooked carrots, watery poached eggs, or 
gritty spinach. Only one new food was given at a time, and 
this in a small quantity. However, these latter precautions 
were not as necessary as was expected because of her excel- 
lent appetite, but were desirable in the early months not to 
overtax her digestion. If a new food was looked upon with 
suspicion, it was put out of sight. There was never an open 
clash, she was never “made’”’ to eat it. These methods serve 
only to fix the refusal in the child’s mind. Every mother who 
has given a new food a second trial has had the experience of 
having it accepted later on without question, probably be- 
cause the child is in a better mood or more hungry. Another 
suggestion which has been found very helpful is to introduce 
a new food as a treat, something which the child is now old 
enough to eat. Refusing to give a second helping after he 


















Should Fimmie, Bess and Fonathan, too, come begging for nickels, what would you do? 
I'd buy the ice cream and carry it home to serve with the meal, not as a sweet alone. 


has had his first taste of a food also makes him look 
upon that food as very desirable. 

The above points would be of most help in training 
a child from the beginning. There is no doubt that to 
prevent dislikes in the first place is better for the child 
and much less of a strain upon the parents’ nerves. In 
the case of children who have developed definite food 
prejudices, various suggestions have been given. Using 
special dishes—as an attractive mug for the milk—often 
creates interest. One method is to let Johnny go with- 
out food until he becomes hungry enough to eat what 
is put before him. Another is to have him eat the most 
distasteful food first when most hungry, which is very 
similar to the method of giving the food most enjoyed, 
usually the dessert, when the other food has been eaten, 

I do not wish to give the impression that I am speak- 
ing only of the food habits of the two and three year 
olds. Many of the points brought out will be found to 
apply equally well throughout childhood. It has been 
altogether too common in the past for mothers to relax 
their vigilance in regard to food when their children 
reach the end of the second year. 

What is the reason for this prevalent attitude? In 
large part it is because there has been widespread dis- 
cussion of infant welfare for many years, but only re- 
cently has the feeding of the pre-school child—two to six 
year olds—been receiving its due amount of attention. 

Shall these two to six year olds be fed by themselves 
or eat at the family table? If they eat by themselves it 

is easier to keep their food simple; more attention can be 
given to their manners and the mother’s own meal is not 
eaten with one eye on the children. There are just as good 
arguments, however, for having them come to the family 
table, at least by the time they are three years old. In the 
first place, it makes much less work for the busy mother; 
and secondly, it promotes family spirit. 


Eating With the Family 


OES this mean that the children eat the same menu as 
that prepared for the grown-ups, or that the adults eat 
only kindergarten food? Probably the best plan is to see 
that the dishes prepared for the elders are such that the chil- 
dren’s meal may be selected from the family’s without the 
cooking of any special dishes. I have found that this plan 
saves work, the children have the kind of food they need, 
and the grown-ups do not feel abused by having to eat cus- 
tards three times a week. For example, the family dinner 
menu might be as follows: 
Cream of Celery Soup 
Baked Ham Mashed Potatoes 
Bartlett Pear Salad French Dressing 
Butterscotch Tarts 


Keeping in mind that the main meal of the children would 
have been at noon, their supper could be easily selected from 
this dinner by substituting milk for meat, and canned pears 
for the tarts. Just which dishes would be served would de- 
pend on what they had had at noon. The three-year-old 
would probably not have more than the soup, with bread 
and butter, milk and the pears, while a bowl of warm cereal, 
requiring very little extra preparation, would be good for 
the two-year-old. The children from four to six might have 
the soup, potatoes, milk, and for dessert a dish of the pears 
with a hard cooky. 

But what is to prevent children who come to the table 
from teasing for the foods which are omitted from their 
meals? They must understand that when mother and father 
say “‘no”’ it does no good to coax. They do not go to bed at 
the same time as their parents, nor wear the same kind of 
clothes, so why should they eat the same foods? 

We hear on every hand of the num- 
ber of school children of all ages who 
are below weight and, what 
is even more important, 
below par physically. But 
mothers are coming to 
realize that it is in their 
power to prevent their 
children falling into this 
class, and that it is their 
responsibility to train them 
in habits of eating as well as other 
health habits that will insure good 
physical condition when they start to 
school. Let us hope that in the fu- 
ture there will be less need for the 
schools to repair the damage done in 
early childhood by poor food habits. 
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BY MADAME JEANNETTE DE CORDET 
Famous Beauty Specialist 


OMPLEXIONS as smooth and 
exquisite as satin! All women 
may not have the natural gift of 
a perfect complexion, but there 
is a way to make your skin look 
fresh, delicate— young. Pom- 

peian Beauty Powder and Pompeian 
Bloom used together give every advan- 
tage to your skin, bringing out its hidden 
beauty and cleverly disguising its lesser 


defects with a velvety, flower-petal finish. 


Pompeian Beauty Powder gives a 
smooth, uniform tone from brow to 
throat and down over the delicate curves 
of the shoulders. Exquisite women use 
it for its purity and its velvety texture, 
which makes it adhere so admirably— 
and because its shades are perfect in 
matching the various types of skin. 


It has a haunting little odor that in- 
sinuates its sweetness with a piquant note 
of difference from many perfumes. 


Pompeian Bloom completes the effect 


of instant beauty when used with Pom- 
peian Beauty Powder. Like the rich, warm 
blood that comes to the cheeks of a lovely 
child is the natural coloring given by this 
rouge. It brings a rose tint to your cheeks 
that your mirror declares is your own. 


Medium, Oriental, Orange, Light and 
Dark Rose tones are to be found in Pom- 
peian Bloom—with the more subtle dif- 
ferences in the shades of Pompeian 
Powder—Flesh, Peach, Rachel and White. 


You can prove the flattering effects you 
can obtain with Pompeian Beauty Pow- 
der and Pompeian Bloom by purchasing 
them this very day at your favorite toilet 
goods counter. 


Or, if you prefer to make some beauty 
experiments first, fill out the coupon and 
mail it with Four Cents in stamps. You 
will receive samples of the Powder and 
the Bloom, each in its individual box— 
powder in loose form, rouge in a dimin- 
utive, dainty compact. 





Madame Jeannette, The Pompeian Laboratories 
2103 Payne Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 

I should like to try the Powder and Bloom sam- 
ples mentioned in your offer. Enclosed please find 
4c in stamps, as requested. 


Name 





Address 





City. State. 





Power shade wanted = 
Medium Bloom sent unless another shade requested, 
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NTWATER KEN’ 
»VIIO 


Is improvement possible? 


Radio experts have seriously questioned whether 
it will be possible to improve the present One Dial 
Atwater Kent Radio. 


The reception is so clear and delightfully pure in 
tone, the One Dial Control is so simple, reliability 
has been so fully guaranteed by a well-nigh infalli- 
ble system of testing and inspection, that perfec- 
tion really seems attained. 


Yet the staff of able engineers and radio experi- 
menters which has brought Atwater Kent Radio to 
this advanced development is working harder than 
ever to make Atwater Kent Radio still better. 


But you may buy today with full assurance that 
for the rest of your life Atwater Kent Radio will be 
supremely satisfactory —and that radio offers noth- 
ing better. 


EVERY SUNDAY EVENING:—The Atwater Kent 
Radio Artists bring you their summer program at 9:15 East- 
ern Daylight Time, 8:15 Central Daylight Time, through: 


St. Louis 


.. Washington wcco . . Mpls.- St.Paul : : ; : : 4 
135, -tub i . i Py 
Prictamaat Sakineckade Model 35, six-tube receiver illustrated, with ONE Dial. Speaker Model H 


Write for illustrated booklet telling the complete story of Atwater Kent Radio 


ATWATER KENT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
4701 Wissahickon Avenue 4A. Atwater Kent, President Philadelphia, Pa. 
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(cottage (cheese for Summer Nourishment 


OTTAGE 
(CC curese, 

at its best, 
is a delightful 
adjunct to the 
summer menu: 
it may beserved 
in so many at- 
tractive ways, 
combines so 
readily with ap- 
petizing acces- 
sories, and is 
withal a nutri- 
tious and 
wholesome 
food. 

To be perfect, . 
it should be 
delicate and 
smooth, not the thick, dry crumbly mass 
that so often is served. Fortunately, it is 
now quite possible to buy a very good 
quality of cottage cheese in many of the 
city markets or dairies in either the raw 
form or mixed ready for use. If, however, 
it is desired to make it at home, one must 
observe the proper method. 

Thick curdled milk that has soured 
quickly is the best foundation for a good 
quality of cottage cheese. There are sev- 
eral ways of transforming it into cheese. 
The easiest, I believe, is to set the bowl con- 
taining the thick sour milk into a pan of 
hot water where it will at no time be more 
than luke warm. When the whey has sep- 
arated, and thick, large curds have formed, 
pour into a cheese-cloth bag and hang to 
drain for twenty minutes, then turn into 
colander and beat in a teaspoonful of but- 
ter to a quart of curd, add salt to taste and 
leave to drain for an hour or two longer. 
The butter added to the warm curd pro- 
duces smoothness of taste and quality. 

Another method is to put two quarts or 
more of soured milk where it will become 
warm through. When broken into large 
curds, turn into colander and pour several 
quarts of hot, not boiling, water through 
it slowly. Cover with a plate on which a 
weight has been placed and drain several 
hours. The curds should turn from the 
colander in a solid mass. Mash, salt to 
taste, and moisten with thick sweet cream. 


FLUFFY CHEESE is a variation of cottage 
cheese that is delicate and easy to make on 
a warm day. Turn thick sour milk into a 
cheesecloth bag or fine strainer, and drain 
for several hours, but not until dry enough 
to crumble. Place in a bowl, add a pinch 
of salt, a tablespoonful or two of lemon 
juice, and a teaspoonful of sugar. Then 
beat with a rotary beater until very light 
and fluffy, and chill well before serving. 
Two quarts will make one pint of cheese. 
This cheese goes particularly well with 
Graham, whole-wheat or nut bread. 


DEVONSHIRE CREAM might be termed 
the English version of cottage cheese, al- 
though it is made of sweet cream. In 
making it the fresh milk is strained into a 
deep pan and allowed to stand in a cold 
place twenty-four hours, then heated very 
slowly to 90° F. Then removed to a cold 
place for twenty-four hours. The cream 
will be so thick that it may be removed in 
one piece. Beat it lightly with a silver fork 
to make it smooth enough to serve witha 
spoon. Eat with fresh strawberries or cur- 
rants or with apple pie for a real feast. 


COTTAGE CHEESE freshly made is fra- 
grant and delicious enough to satisfy any 
appetite for a summer main-dish food. It 
is delicious for picnic spreads moistened 
with thick sweet cream and flavored with 





Cottage cheese in any form is an economical purchase for main-dish foods. 


By Caro.ineE B. KinG 


a few caraway seeds, a little chopped pars- 
ley, pickles, olives, nuts, chives or pimien- 
tos, or two or three of these accessories that 
combine tastily. The cheese so prepared 
is a delectable spread for white, rye, brown 
or nut bread. Rye-bread sandwiches with 
caraway-flavored cottage cheese are very 
appetizing, and famous the world over as 
a popular German luncheon. Cottage 
cheese, gingerbread and a glass of milk also 
make a delectable luncheon. 


COTTAGE-CHEESE SOUP is a very invit- 
ing summertime soup and rather a novelty. 


1 Cupful of Cottage 2 Tablespoonfuls of 


Cheese Butter 
1 Pint of Milk 2 Tablespoonfuls of 
4 of a Small Onion Flour 
1 Teaspoonful of Chopped 34 Teaspoonful of 
Parsley Salt 


Paprika and Pepper 


ELT the butter and sauté the chopped 
onion in it slowly, without browning; 
add the flour and when frothy pour in the 
milk and cook over hot water ten minutes; 
season and add the cheese pressed through 
a fine sieve. When the cheese is heated 
serve garnished with the parsley and ac- 
companied by toasted crackers. 


COTTAGE-CHEESE TIMBALES are popu- 
lar on a cool day. 


1 Cupful of Cottage 2 Eggs 
Cheese 14 Teaspoonful of 
1 Cupful of Milk Salt 


Pepper and Paprika 


IRRESS the cheese through a ricer and 

add to the well-beaten eggs, then pour 
in the milk, add the seasonings, and turn 
into buttered ramekins or timbale molds. 
Bake like custards in a moderate oven in a 
pan of hot water. Unmold, garnish with 
parsley and serve with tomato sauce. 


OMELET WITH COTTAGE CHEESE AND 
JELLY makes a one-dish meal accompanied 
by acoarse bread. Beat the required num- 
ber of eggs, adding a teaspoonful of cold 
water for each egg, and season with salt. 
Turn into a buttered omelet pan and cook 
as usual. Just before folding spread half 
the omelet with a tart jelly, then with cot- 
tage cheese, fold, and serve at once. 


LUNCHEON CHEESE is also a piquant 


supper substantial on a warm evening. 
3 Cyptie of Cottage ¥% of a Green Pepper 
heese 6 Pepper-Stuffed 
4% Come of French lives 
ressing 2 Sweet Cucumber 
1 Teaspoonful of Pickles 
Grated Onion 


HOP the pepper, pickles and olives 
rather fine. Mix the cheese with the 
French dressing and add enough paprika 





to make slightly 
pink. Mix with 
the grated on- 
ion, pickles, 
pepper, olives 
and press into 
a mold and chill 
thoroughly. 
Unmold on a 
cold platter and 
serve garnished 
with any salad 
green. 


COTTAGE 
CHEESE AND 
STRAWBERRY 
SALAD is one of 
the most 
tempting June 
salads possible. Prepare the cheese by 
mashing well, season daintily with salt and 
add just enough thick sweet cream to 
moisten. Halve an equal quantity of ripe, 
firm strawberries, and mix with the cheese. 
Arrange on lettuce leaves and top with the 
following dressing: 


1 os of Whipped 1 Tablespoonful of 
ea 


ream Powdered Sugar 
4 Teaspoonful of 3 Tablespoonfuls of 
Salt Lemon Juice 
Two Dashes of Paprika 
Toss together lightly, and chill well be- 
fore serving. 


TOMATO AND COTTAGE-CHEESE SALAD 
is of a more savory variety. Thoroughly 
chill small tomatoes, peeled and hollowed. 
Fill with cottage cheese which has been 
moistened slightly with French dressing, 
and mixed with finely chopped chives. 
Serve on lettuce leaves with cottage- 
cheese mayonnaise. 


% ae ee of Cottage 1 Egg Yolk 
heese 14 Teaspoonful of 
¥% Cupful of Salt 
live Oil 14 Teaspoonful of 


2 Tablespoonfuls of 
Lemon Juice or 
Vinegar 

| era the cheese through a sieve. Beat 

the egg yolk till smooth, then add the 
olive oil and other ingredients, .beat until 
well blended and add the cheese. Whip 
slightly before serving with vegetable or 
fruit salad. 


epper 
Mustard to Taste 


Frozen (ottage-Cheese Salad 


1 Cupful of Soft Cheese 14 Teaspoonful of Salt 
1 Cupful of Whipped 2 or 3 Grains of 

ream Cayenne 

1 Tablespoonful of Lemon Juice 

M* all together, first pressing the 

cheese through a fine sieve, place ina 
baking-powder can or other mold, cover 
closely and freeze. Cut in slices and serve 
on lettuce leaves, or on a slice of pineapple, 
placed on lettuce leaves. Garnish with 
strawberries or raspberries and serve with 
whipped-cream dressing. 


(ottage-Gheese Gake 


1% Cupfuls of 


\% Teaspoonful of Salt 
Cottage Cheese i 


1 Teaspoonful of 


4 Eggs Vanilla or Lemon 


1 Cupful of Sugar » 3 Tablespoonfuls of 
14% Tablespoonfuls of Butter 


4% Cupful of Sugar 
1 Package Unsweetened 
Zwieback 


our 
1 Cupful of Rich 

Milk 
RUSH the zwieback and roll fine, rub 
two tablespoonfuls of butter and one- 
quarter cupful of sugar into it until like 
coarse meal. Line a greased baking pan 
with the mixture. Beat the yolks of the 
eggs to a stiff froth, add the cheese, sugar, 
flour, salt and flavoring, then the milk, and 
lastly the whites of the eggs stiffly beaten. 
Pour into the crumb-lined pan and bake 

one hour in a moderate oven, 350° F. 

















At noon—each day 


JAPAN 
TEA 


‘For better 
afternoons 


About the middle of the after- 


noon, ambition fails you. 


You yawn. You dawdle. And 
you’re anything but pleased 
with yourself when the after- 
noon is gone and you’ve so 
little done to show for it. 


Well, then, try this: At noon, 
prepare for four o’clock fatigue. 

Relax, after luncheon, over a 
cup or two of refreshing Japan 
Green Tea. 


Drink it slowly. Linger over it. 


Repeat daily. And—no more 
listless afternoons. You’re fresh 
and wide awake all through 
the day. 

Japan Tea is tea at its best— 
tea in its natural state, un- 
colored and unfermented, with 
all the flavor-laden juices of 
the fresh leaves preserved by 
immediate sterilization. 


Specify Japan 
Green Tea when 
you buy. Put up 
for the home in 
packages under 
various brands. 
Several grades and 
prices.The best will 
cost you only a frac- 
tion of a cent a cup 
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he of _ ) 
ie VACUUM 


has won the world’s 
highest honor 


When the Superior Jury of the Sesqui-Centennial Exposition at Philadelphia 
awarded the Grand Prize (Highest Award) for electric cleaners to Eureka 
— its seventh “ world’s championship” —they but confirmed the judgment of 
over 1,700,000 women who own and use the Eureka. The connection between 
Eureka’s world leadership in electric cleaner sales and Eureka’s successive 
triumphs in international competition will be apparent to you the day you see 
the famous Eureka “ High-Vacuum” principle at work in your own home. 















( Call the nearest dealer; ask for a demonstration—no cost—no obligation. 
. | Eureka Vacuum CLEANER Company, Detroit, U. S. A. 
>! y”\ Largest Manufacturers of Vacuum Cleaners in the World 
Sb ae Canadian Factory, Kitchener, Ontario. Foreign Branches: 8 Fisher St., 
si rs a a London, W. C. 1, England; 58-60 Margaret Street, Sydney, Australia (344) 





—- 
















- 71S d 
Fi This is the famous Eureka “‘High- ra h Vl Ze 
Fo Vacuum” Test. You'll be amazed 
late Ae, at the torrent of embedded dirt 






discharged from an apparently 
clean rug. This explains why 
Eureka outsells all other cleaners. 
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" ITH the coming of summer and 
Wee warmer weather the prepara- 
tion of foods takes on a different 
aspect. This is as it should be, for our 
food requirements in summer are not the 
sare as in winter. We do not need quite 
the quantity of heat calories to keep up 
the body warmth, and we crave at this 
time those foods which are cooling and 
delicate but nourishing withal. It is the 
season of cooling drinks, crisp salads, 
quivering jellied things and all sorts of 
chilled delicacies. 

Never has there been quite the same 
joy in serving chilled foods as now that 
the electric refrigerator has made cooling 
in a short time an absolute surety. This is 
a factor to be considered seriously, for it 
is important that the preparation of foods 
during the summer days be made as easy 
and as light as possible and done early in 
the cool of the day. 

When preparing a dish which is to be 
chilled and allowed to jelly by stages, 
place it, during the making, in the coldest section of the box, 
the compartment just below the cooling unit. If you place 
here both the bowl of aspic and the material being molded it 
will speed up the congealing of the gelatin and make the con- 
struction of the dish—it really amounts to that—take much 
less time than usual. After the mold is filled it may be placed 
in any part of the refrigerator and left until serving time. 

The electric refrigerator makes possible the perfect serving 
of all kinds of chilled desserts and many frozen ones, but in 
using it as an aid in preparing summer meals I do not know 
of any one type of chilled food which has given me more satis- 
faction than the developing of the natural meat gelatins and 
the arranging of the resulting aspic jelly into attractive and 
toothsome main dishes for any summer dinner, luncheon or 
supper. The cold produced by the electric refrigerator is 
so sure that what might be just a soft jelly under ordinary 
circumstances will congeal with solidity capable of holding 
together slices of meat or vegetable in a perfect mold. 

If you can possibly spare the space in your refriger- 
ator to devote to a sort of garnishing corner you will 
feel well repaid in the satisfaction which you will derive 
from its use, not only in making these jellied things but 
in salads and hors d’ceuvres as well. I keep a bottle or 
can of stuffed and plain olives, pimientos, capers, mush- 
rooms, pickled walnuts, shrimps and green asparagus 
tips. Then, during the summer months, when salad 
making is constantly in order, I plan also to have on 
hand several hard-cooked eggs, bits of left-overs, such as 
cooked beets, cooked sliced carrots, green peas, and fresh 
products, such as a green pepper or dices of crisped cu- 
cumber cut from the solid portions, and shreds of crisped 
green cabbage. Such an assortment for injecting color 
values is more than adequate. 

lor serving these jellied main dishes one should keep 
on hand in the refrigerator some sort of salad green, as 
lettuce, romaine, watercress or endive. If these are washed, 
shaken free from all surplus moisture and placed in a jar 
having a tightly fitted cover, they will keep fresh and crisp 
for days. The removal of the excess moisture is important or 
the leaves will tend to rust more quickly. 

lust a word about the molds before giving the actual di- 
rections for the dishes themselves: I have found it most sat- 
is‘actory from the serving point of view to use either individ- 
ucl molds or molds of the square or oblong type. For the 
individual service, custard cups may be used, or the smaller 
t.nbale molds make daintier servings. Personally I like to 

glass molds for this work, as it is then easy to see how 
tio finished mold is going to look. The glass dishes in- 
‘caded to hold a pound of print butter and the oven-glass 
5 cad pans are excellent for this purpose. The knife for cut- 
hi igi be sharp and slightly warmed to give the best 
ults. 

"he meats which produce the natural gelatins most ade- 
quately are those from the younger animals or certain se- 
l-cted portions. Veal always makes a delicious jelly very 
casily and lends itself to many possibilities. One of the most 
inexpensive sources of natural gelatin is pig’s feet. These 
abound in this substance to such a degree that one can make 
« second extraction very successfully. Chicken jelly is very 
‘ine and very popular, but a young fowl a year old must be 
used. Always have the butcher include the chicken feet 
when you are going to make chicken jelly, for they contain 
much gelatin. If preferred, chicken broth from an older fowl 
may be used and one tablespoonful of commercial gelatin 
added to each pint of stock to give it the consistency of jelly. 
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Refrigeration (cookery by Electricity 


By MaBEL JEWETT CRosBy 





Refrigeration cookery and the plate meal are doing much to 
simplify food preparation for hot summer days. 


Regardless of the meat used, the general directions for mak- 
ing the jelly are the same, with a variation in seasoning. 


VEAL ASPIC JELLY. Select a shank of veal weighing from 
three and a half to five pounds, which has some meat left on 
it. Have the butcher cut it in several pieces, but do not let 
him trim off a bit of the gristle or bone. Wash the meat and 
put it in a stewing kettle. Cover with cold water, allowing a 
pint for each pound of the shank. Add for seasoning a quar- 
ter to a third cupful each of diced onion, carrot and celery, 
with a few extra celery leaves chopped, a sprig or two of pars- 
ley, a bay leaf, four cloves, two teaspoonfuls of salt and one- 
quarter teaspoonful of pepper. Let come to a boil and then 
cook gently until the meat is so tender that it will drop from 
the bones, which will require about three hours. Remove the 





A little left-over meat gelatin goes far as a garnish and 
gives just the right tang to a luncheon salad of vegetables. 





Fellied consommé, often considered a delicacy and ordered 
as a rare treat, may now become a frequent appetizer with 
which to add interest to the opening of a home dinner. 


meat, separate it from the bones and put 
it into a loaf mold. Cool under a weight 
if nice slices are desired. To clear the as- 
pic, strain it through a fine sieve and set 
aside to cool, then put it into the refriger- 
ator to chill so that the fat will have a 
chance to harden on the top and may be 
lifted off. Melt the jellied broth without 
heating it, and add to each quart the 
slightly beaten whites of two eggs, to- 
gether with the crushed shells. Stir over 
a very low fire constantly until the mix- 
ture boils, and cook three minutes, then 
set aside to settle before straining through 
double cheesecloth. This clarifies the 
jelly to a sparkling amber so that the gar- 
nishes used will show through. 

For a family of four, two or even three 
different dishes may be made from this 
one recipe for the jelly. Before setting the 
meat to press, I separate out the more 
ragged portions and cut them into small 
pieces. With these I mix a chopped 
canned pimiento, a few stuffed olives or 
some other colorful bit. Put this coarsely chopped mixture 
into four wet individual timbale molds and add unclarified 
broth to fill them. 

Then of the clarified broth I make a more fanciful mold. As 
the clarifying removes some of the seasoning, add a little 
more salt and a dash of Cayenne pepper. Wet the mold with 
cold water and pour in a quarter of an inch of clear aspic. 
Set in the coolest part of the refrigerator to hasten the process. 
When set, arrange on this layer of jelly some sort of garnish. 
This may consist of slices of hard-cooked egg evenly arranged, 
and a star of pimiento or a slice cut from a stuffed olive may 
be placed in the center of each egg slice; or strips of pi- 
miento laid between the egg slices; or any sort of colorful 
arrangement to suit one’s fancy. Then pour on just enough 
of the liquid to float the bits but not enough to throw them 
out of place. Return to the refrigerator and also place the 
bowl of aspic there, for the cooler this is, without being actu- 

ally jellied, the faster will be the process of building up 
the layers. Just as soon as the garnish layer is set add 
layers of meat intermingled with bits of olive, pimiento, 
green pepper mushroom or green peas, as desired. Cover 
each layer with the jellying liquid and chill before adding 
the next until the mold is about half full, when the whole 
will be cool enough so that the layers can be finished 
without chilling each time. Put into the refrigerator 
until thoroughly firm before unmolding for service. The 
electric box will keep a mold of this kind ready for im- 
mediate service for several days. 

If there is any of the aspic jelly left pour it into a 
shallow mold and when set cut in squares and serve as a 
garnish for cold meat or vegetable salad. 

Other kinds of meat, especially those distinctive in 
flavor, like hdm, smoked tongue, Vienna sausages or 
corned beef, may be mixed with the veal in making 
either of these molds. By using combinations in this 

way, the dish may be repeated often and never be exactly 
twice alike. 


ASPIC JELLY FROM PIc’s FEET. Proceed in the same man- 
ner as when using the veal, and to about four pounds of the 
pig’s feet use the same seasoning with the addition of half a 
teaspoonful of leaf sage. This jelly is delicious for molding 
all sorts of things. Here are two of our favorites: 


JELLIED STUFFED EGGS AND ASPARAGUS. To the broth be- 
fore clarifying add two tablespoonfuls of lemon juice or vine- 
gar. For six servings cut three hard-cooked eggs in halves 
crosswise. Scoop out the yolks, mash them and season well 
with a tablespoonful of cream cheese, a teaspoonful of tomato 
catchup and a sprinkling each of salt, pepper and paprika. 
Fill in the cavities evenly and place a star of pimiento in the 
center ofeach. Into six wet custard cups pour a thin layer of 
the aspic. When this is set place in each a prepared egg half, 
cut side down. About the edges arrange cooked asparagus 
tips, points down, and cut in lengths to fit the mold. Pour in 
enough of the liquid to hold the egg and tips in place. The 
tips may need a little rearranging while the jelly is setting. 
Now fill the molds with the liquid and return to the refriger- 
ator until firm. Serve with mayonnaise or Russian dressing 
and garnish with watercress. 


JELLIED MUSHROOM CONSOMME. Even though your family 
may be fond of pig’s feet and sauerkraut at any time of the 


(Continued on Page 134) 
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LEO NARD 


es 
° 


Leonard is the caterer at many a successful party! 


Vleanable Refrigerator 


“Like a Clean China Dish” 


What a joy it is to have beautiful things in 
your kitchen. And when they’re helpful, too 
... what a satisfaction! 


The Leonard is such a beauty... so sparkling 
clean and white and new... so airy, whole- 


some and crispy cold . . . you'll just rejoice in 


owning it. And besides, foods keep so surpris- 
ingly long and the Leonard is so easy to care 
for that it greatly simplifies your kitchen duties. 


Over two million housewives today are using 
this better refrigerator—the leader in the indus- 
try for forty-five years. Let the Leonard dealer 
in your vicinity show you the complete line of 
styles and sizes or send to us for Mr. Leonard’s 
informative little book on “Selection and Care 
of a Refrigerator” with catalogue and sample 
of Leonard porcelain. Address, Dept. 106. 


LEONARD REFRIGERATOR Company, Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Division of Electric Refrigeration Corporation 


IN CANADA: KELVINATOR OF CANADA, LTD., LONDON, ONT. 


© L.R. Co, 1927 





UNEXCELLED FOR ICE OR ELECTRIC REFRIGERATION. 
EQUIPPED FOR INSTALLATION OF ANY ELECTRIC UNIT 











COURTESY SALT LAKE CITY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
The terraces of salt on the shores of Great Salt Lake are among the most impressive 
scenes of a railroad journey through that region. 


What Do You aint About It2 





eee O YOU KNOW that salt isa necessary andimportant 
| ~=constituent of the blood and other body fluids? 





#) THis 1s Wuy salt is the one item of food found in the 
diet of all people from the earliest times. 


DO YOU KNOW that the hydrochloric acid of the gastric 


juice is formed from salt? | 
| 
| 





Tuts 1s Wuy some salt is essential to the process of digestion. 


DO YOU KNOW that the small quantity of iodine necessary 
in certain regions of the country for the prevention of goiter 
may be easily added to salt? 


Tus 1s Wuy “iodized salt” is now on sale. 

DO YOU KNOW that evaporating sea water was formerly 
the chief source of table salt? 

Tuis 1s Wuy such salt supplied the body’s need of iodine. 


DO YOU KNOW that the purer salt which is now demanded 


comes from inland salt deposits? 


| 
2 7 ; 5 " ‘ i 
Tuis 1s Wuy fine white “table” or “dairy” salt contains no | 
— y | 
iodine. | 

| 

| 


| DO YOU KNOW that the large amount of potassium taken 
| in when vegetables are eaten freely needs to be balanced 
by increased amounts of common salt? 


Tuts 1s Wuy people whose diet consists largely of vegetables 
and vegetable products crave salt. 

DO YOU KNOW that salt when added in proper amount 
brings out the flavor of foods? 


Tuis 1s Wuy salt is a popular seasoning and the natural 
chloride (salt) content of food need not concern us. 


DO YOU KNOW that an excess of salt overstimulates 
digestion and may overtax the organs of elimination? 

Tuis 1s Wuy the immoderate use of salt may be very injurious. 

DO YOU KNOW that salt prevents the action of bacteria, 
mold and yeast? 


Tuis 1s Wuy salt is used as a preservative for many foods. 


DO YOU KNOW that salt absorbs moisture readily? 

Tus 1s Wuy table salt is often mixed with a small amount of 
starch or calcium phosphate to prevent lumping or caking. 

DO YOU KNOW that salt slightly hardens protein by ab- 
sorbing moisture? 

Tuis 1s Wuy a pinch of salt added to egg whites before beat- 
ing will make them drier and stiffer. 

DO YOU KNOW that salt melts ice and that the proportion 
of each determines how cold the air and brine will be? 


Tuts 1s Wuy salt and ice are combined in different proportions 
for freezing ice creams and ices. 


Food-Facts Information Service 
The Ladies Home Fournal 
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—-OF GREATEST CONVENIENCE 


A morning shopping tour... an afternoon call...a every style and quality in a low-priced automobile. 


hurried trip to the station . . . inclement weather, with Take a ride in a Chevrolet. Note the amazing smooth- 
the children at school—no end of times and occasions _ ness at every speed ... the finger-tip steering ... the 


when a Chevrolet is of the greatest convenience. easy shifting of gears...the lightning acceleration 


Q Be ew 


If it had been designed expressly for women, the Most ...the incredibly small space in which it may be 

arked. Then you will know why the new Chevrolet 
been welcomed by women everywhere as their 
personal choice for their personal car! 


Beautiful Chevrolet could not supply in more abun- 
dant measure the convenience and comfort and elegance 
that women enjoy in a motor car. It has revolutionized 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN, Division of General 


Motors Corporation 


The Coach $505, The Coupe $625, The Sedan $695, The Sport Cabriolet $715, The Landau $745, The Touring $525, 
The Roadster $525. Balloon tires and steel disc wheels standard equipment. All prices f. 0. b. Flint, Michigan 


In addition, Chevrolet’s delivered prices include the lowest handling and financing charges available. 
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Why this delicious new food is 


© 1927, Pabst Corp. 
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not cheese—but more than cheese 


| pricesenes more than cheese! Not 
cheese— but something new, different, 
more delicious, finer. 


There never has been a dairy product like 
Pabst-ett. This new food is made by a 
secret process which retains the nutri- 
tive value of whole milk — milk sugar, 
milk proteins and body-building milk 
mineral elements lost in cheese-making. 


As Digestible as Milk 


Like milk, Pabst-ett is a health food that 
should be included in the diet of everyone 
—children, elderly persons, even invalids. 





Six foil-wrapped portions for 
individual serving — especially 
suited for parties, clubs, hotels, 
dining cars, restaurants, cafeterias. 


Pabst-ett is more nourishing than milk, 
is as easily digested as milk, and has 
the further beneficial effect of aiding in 
digestion of other foods. Pabst-ett is 
a regulative food that balances the diet. 


A year ago Pabst-ett was introduced. Im- 
mediately it won legions of friends by its 
delightful, new flavor and smooth, creamy 
texture. It quickly became first choice as 
a spread for bread and crackers, and also 
for cooking — bringing new deliciousness 
to rarebit, macaroni, potatoes, salads. Does 
not become lumpy or stringy with cooking. 


THE SAME 
OLD NAME 


SINCE 1844 


Pabst-ett Not Successfully Imitated 


The popularity and remarkable success of 
Pabst-ett will no doubt bring out im- 
itations. But Pabst-ett has not been 
duplicated. Few manufacturers have the 
facilities and equipment to produce a food 
of this kind. You can get the new and 
finer dairy product only by insisting on 
Pabst-ett. Sold at leading stores everywhere. 
Passt CORPORATION (Cheese Division) 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
(Also Makers. of PABST WONDER PROCESS CHEESE) 


e —* 





Note to Physicians: Pabst-ett, health-building, nourishing, rich 
in vitamins, is served in many hospitals. It may be served with 
any diet that includes milk. 
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Convenient 
airtight 
family size 
package 
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Before cooking, remove the stem and outer leaves, and clip thorns from petal tips. 


The Cfrench Artichoke 


cAlso_American- Grown 
at its Height in 
Sprin 1g 
Drop into boiling water and cook fif- 


teen minutes before salting. When 
done, the petals will pull out readily. 

























When serving whole remove the choke 
first. To do this insert finger tips, 
push petals back lightly and scoop 
out the tough center with the tip of a 
teaspoon; fill the cavity with sauce. 


If the “‘heart”’ is to be removed and 
served as part of another course, the 
leaves are bent back and the choke or 
“‘hay” is lifted off the “‘heart” with 
the aid of a teaspoon and is discarded. 


The “heart” is the calyx or bottom of 
the flower and considered the choicest 
part. It is sometimes used as a base 
for an hors d’euvre or in salad 
when delicacy of flavor is desirable. 


After removing the “‘heart” push the 

petals into place, and serve the sauce 

in the center. Both Hollandaise 

sauce and French dressing are palat- 
able favorites. 


If the artichokes are to be served in 

halves, cut them lengthwise and the 

choke is easily lifted out, leaving a 

cup-shaped cavity in which to serve 
the sauce. 


The tender “heart” is eaten with a 

Sork, but the leaf is held rounded side 

up, and pulled through the teeth to 

remove the edible part, which re- 
sembles asparagus. 














spicy tang 


of UNDERWOOD’S 
makes sandwiches that “go” 


For tempting sandwiches that 
are easy to make, use a slice of 
buttered bread for one half and 
spread the other with Underwood 
Deviled Ham. Trim off the edges 
and keep the sandwiches in a 
damp napkin until just before 
you serve them. 


The spicy delicate taste of Un- 
derwood’s blends perfectly with 
whole wheat, rye, and graham 
bread. It’s the ‘flavor of sugar- 
cured hickory-smoked ham that 
has been chopped fine and sea- 
soned with Underwood’s special 
blend of spices. 


Have You An 
Underwood Recipe Book? 


Many delicious ways of using 
Deviled Ham are described in the 














Underwood Recipe Book. We 
shall be glad to send you a copy. 
For summer breakfasts, when you 
want to serve something differ- 
ent, try this: 





UNDERWOOD HAM AND EGGS 


Buttered toast, cut in rounds; poached 
eggs; Underwood Deviled Ham. 


Spread toast, or English muffins, with Under- 
wood Deviled Ham. Place a poached egg on 
each piece of toast and serve immediately. 











2 Delicious Underwood Sandwiches 


DEVILED HAM AND EGG 
Hard-boiled eggs, chopped fine; mayon- 
naiseto moisten; Underwood Deviled Ham. 


Mix the eggs and ham thoroughly together with the 
mayonnaise, and spread between thin slices of bread 
cut in desired shape. 


DEVILED HAM AND TOMATO 


Thin slices of tomato; thick mayonnaise; 
Underwood Deviled Ham. 


On one slice of the bread, arrange tomato slices 
and spread them lightly with mayonnaise. Spread 
the: second slice with Underwood Deviled Ham, 
and press both slices firmly together. 


“Branded with 
the Devil, but 
Fit for the Gods”’ 








J 
, WittiaM UNDERWOOD CoMPANY 


43 Fulton Street, Boston, Mass. 

I want to try UNDERWOOD DeviLeD HAM with 
eggs, and some other dishes in your recipe book. 
Send me 1 New Handy Size Can for 10 cents, or 

6 Cans in a Carton . . . 60 cents 
(Mark the quantity you want. Be sure to enclose amount 
specified, and please PRINT your name and address.) 


Also send me FREE copy of your book of 59 recipes. 
Name 





Street and No. 








City and State 
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It has the 
White Handle 


now enjoys the 


meals SHE cooks 


HERE’S something about fussing 

over food and watching it for 
hours, that simply takes the joy out 
of eating. But, the White Handle 
AutomatiCook quickly puts to rout 
the jaded appetite. For you can spend 
your afternoons where and how you 
please. You can be gone for hours, 
and then come in, take the food from 
the oven, and serve it. 


How different from the old tired, 
‘‘let-down”’ feeling, when the evening 
meal is finally over. You enjoy your 
food as it is meant to be enjoyed. 
And you're really refreshed, and 
ready for whatever activities the 
evening affords. 


The AutomatiCook does it 


The White Handle AutomatiCook 
bakes, roasts, even cooks the whole 
meal—automatically. There’s no 
chance or guesswork about it. 
By controlling the oven 
heat, results are perfection. 
Cakes—with just the right 
““fluff’’ and moisture. Pastry 
—of marvelous ‘“‘flake’’ and 
richness. Appetizing roasts 
—nutbrown and juicy. 
Canned stuffs—that retain 





their original color and flavor. 
To operate the White Handle is sim- 
plicity itself. Your chart tells you just 
where to set the White Handle for all 
kinds of cooking. Your oven attains 
the required heat, and stays there. 
No drying out—no burning. Things 
can’t cook too fast or too slow. 

So the White Handle AutomatiCook 


means never failing satisfaction. 


Choose a range 
with the AutomatiCook 


It comes on 74 leading, modern ranges. 
But you can’t buy it separately. 
Your stove dealer or gas company 
will be glad to show you a range 
equipped with the White Handle 
AutomatiCook, and explain how 
simply it operates. It is recom- 
mended by home economics bureaus, 
gas companies and gas range manu- 
facturers everywhere. 


Write for the AutomatiCook 
book giving correct times 
and temperatures for all kinds 
of oven cooking. 

ROBERTSHAW THERMOSTAT CO. 
Manufacturers of Thermostats since 1899 


Youngwood, Pa. 


For water heaters, house heaters, garage heaters, 
_ kitchen ranges and manufacturing processes. 


ROBERTSHAW 
AutomatiCook 


June, 1927 
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(Continued from Page 129) 


year, aS mine is, nevertheless, you may 
have some of the pig’s feet left after one 
main meal of them. If so, there will prob- 
ably be enough jelly left in them to make 
another mold or perhaps a jellied soup. 
Experimenting in this way, I hit upon a 
combination which is perfectly delicious, 
either as a soup or as a molded jelly. To 
the leftover pig’s feet, about a third of the 
original quantity, one and a half pounds, 
I added water barely to cover, also about 
a cupful of lightly jellied broth in which a 
shank of ham was cooked, and the liquor 
from a small can of mushrooms, one 
cup, together with the mushroom stems 
chopped. This I cooked slowly for about 
an hour, strained, clarified, added a dash 
of Cayenne pepper and, as it was begin- 
ning to jell,stirred 

in a few chopped 


soup which should be congealed but nm 
hold its shape. 

Chicken aspic jelly may be used in th 
same way as the veal aspic and as fo}- 
lows: 


JELLIED CHICKEN. The chicken lef: 
from the stock can be built into an attrac 
tive mold of alternating layers of sliced 
chicken and ripe olives, cut into halve: 
lengthwise, pitted and stuffed with pi 
miento. 


JELLIED TOMATO Nut Loar. Soften 
two tablespoonfuls of granulated gelatin 
in half a cupful of cold water and dissolve 
by adding one and a half cupfuls of hot 
strained tomato made by cooking a pint 

of canned tomato 
with a small 





mushrooms and a 
chopped pimiento 
for color. 


CHICKEN ASPIC 
JELLY. Cut upa 
four-pound 
chicken as for 
fricassee. Scrub 
the feet, scald and 
remove the skin 
and nails. Put in 
a stewing kettle 
and prepare as 
for the veal aspic, 
with the addition 
of the peel from 
half a lemon cut 
in strips and a 
blade or two of 
mace. If when air. 
the broth has 
cooled and the fat 
has been removed 
the resulting jelly 
is not quite firm by. 
enough, granu- 
lated gelatin may 
be added. Two 
tablespoonfuls to 
a quart is the 
regular rule, and 
may be reduced 
according to the 
consistency of the 
broth. Less is re- 


along. 


the sky, 


wheat, 


sweet. 





Winds 


By Lapp Frissy Morse 


WIND like a little girl runs 
along the street 

And whisks round the corner on 
swift, slim feet. 


A wind like a schoolboy, hearty 


and strong, 
Whistles and shouts as it rushes 


A wind like a kitten frisks here 
and there, 
Catching at things in the sunlit 


Stirring the tree tops, brushing 


A wind like a bird’s wing flutters 


Kissing the clover, teasing the 
Is a wind like an elf child, shy and 
But the wind that gladdens the 


heart of me 
Strides like a giant across the sea. 


minced onion, a 
tablespoonful of 
sugar, a teaspoon- 
ful of salt, two 
cloves, one-eighth 
teaspoonful of 
pepper and half a 
teaspoonful of 
mustard, for fif- 
teen minutes. 
When beginning 
to set stir in one 
cupful of cold 
cooked rice, one 
cupful of broken 
walnut meats and 
half a cupful of 
finely diced cel- 
ery. Serve with 
mayonnaise. 


SHRIMP AND 
CELERY MOLD is 
made by using 
hard -cooked egg 
slices and stuffed 
olives for the 
garnish, chicken 
aspic for the jelly- 
ing medium, and 
either canned or 
fresh-cooked 
shrimps mixed 
with finely diced 
celery. Serve 
with mayonnaise 








quired for jellied = 





or tartar sauce. 


Ftelpful Ladies Flome “Journal Books 


Order the following from the Service Bureau, 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia, 
Pa.: 

PRENATAL LETTERS. By Dr. S. Josephine 
Baker. A series of nine letters to expectant 
mothers, with timely advice as to health, cloth- 
ing and necessary preparations. Letters will be 
mailed monthly. State when the baby is ex- 
pected. Price for series, 25 cents. 


MILK FORMULA FOR FEEDING INFANTS, AND 
DIETS FOR CHILDREN. Prepared by Dr. S. 
Josephine Baker. These leaflets contain 
suggestions for the feeding of children from 
one week to six years of age. Price, 10 cents. 


JOURNAL BUNGALOWS (new edition). Price, 
50 cents. 


JOURNAL Houses. Price, 50 cents. 


PORTFOLIO OF JOURNAL HoMEs. A supple- 
ment to Journal Houses and Journal 
Bungalows. Price, 25 cents. 


How TO BUILD THE FIREPLACE. Price, 5 


cents. : 
How To Buy Your Home. Price, 15 cents. 


Wuat You SHOULD KNOw WHEN BUILDING 
A LITTLE HOuSE. Price, 10 cents. 


PLANNING THE LITTLE HOUSE GARDEN. 
Price, 10 cents. 


WEAVING THE NEw BaAsKeETs. An enlarged 
edition; no increase in price. Price, 25 
cents. 


PARTIES FOR EVERYONE. Price, 20 cents. 


You must order the following booklets directly 
from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th 
Street, New York City: 


THE NEw FASHION Book. A fashion maga- 
zine, containing all the latest American 
and French designs. Price, 25 cents. 


MASQUERADE COSTUMES. A twenty-four 
page booklet of novel designs for party 
play or pageant. Price, 15 cents. 


SIMPLIFIED SMOCKING. Teaches the one- 
process method of smocking, and shows 
forty designs, with many delightful sug- 
gestions for their application. Price, 25 
cents. 

é 
Patterns may be had from any store selling 

Ladies’ Home Journal Patterns, or by mail, post 

age prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 

18 East 18th Street, New York City, at the fol 

lowing prices (refund if excess is sent): 


CENTS 
Dresses . . 35, 45 
Topcoats aA he aha ae ae 45 
eT ON eee em Lee 40 
Blouses and Skirts ....... . 30,35 
Juniors’ Patterns (12 to14 years) . 35 
Cntanene Sale. . fk ke 35 
Children’s Clothes re Pee OY 
Lingerie . 54 OMe ee ree 30 
POTN ign ie eg i eee ID 
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And, to the tourney at Winchester, 
Launcelot did bear the token of 
Elaine, the fair Maiden of Astolat— 
her scarlet sleeve upon his helmet. 


HYDROX 


The cream-filled chocolate 
biscuit, one of the many— 





For a lady’s favor 


We bake a biscuit of wondrous quality to gain the 


© favor of every lady in the land—be she hostess, wife, 

1 or mother. Hydrox “tis called—Sunshine Hydrox. 

, Two fine chocolate wafers imprison a heavenly white 

cream—so delicious a balance betwixt a sweet and 

B I S C U I T S : a food that all people seem to favor them highly. 

And so will you, madam, with ice cream, desserts, 

— made in the thousand-window bakeries hot and cold drinks. Without them your cupboard 
is bare indeed! 


Let us send you free Ida Bailey Allen’s Sunshine Book—laden with menus and 
recipes. Address: Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co., 814 Commerce Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
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EVAPORATED MILK ASSOCIATION 
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CAVA IHERE your grand- 






mother labored with oil 


+, = 

S ~ lamps, you snap on 
4 - ~ ev 

Se : — : 2 a . . a 
PAAR an electric light. You 


use a lot of things she didn’t know 
about. You know many things which 
she didn’t know. Because of things 
she didn’t know, she had ideas which 
today we call prejudices. 

For instance, she had prejudice 
against food in cans. We know now, 
on the word of the greatest scientific 
authorities, that food 
in cans is as safe as 
We 


know that the can *a,** 


food can be. 





the -3%7 
food. We know that YZ we 


the sealed, air-tight can is a guarantee 


doesn’t harm 














of freshness and purity and cleanliness 
—that you can now get from your 
grocer in cans a safer, more conve- 
nient and more wholesome supply of 
food than any people ever before had 
in the history of the world. 

Have you brought your milk 
supply up to date? You need to know that the milk you use is 
pure, and fresh, and sweet, and always absolutely clean. You need 
to know that it contains, always, all the food elements of milk—all 
the substances which make milk Nature’s most perfect food. We 
do know, today, that Evaporated Milk guarantees all these essential 
qualities. We know that it is one of the modern accomplish- 
ments through which science has given us safer, better foods. 

Evaporated Milk is pure milk. Nothing is added to pre- 
serve it. Not a thing is taken from it but some of the water 
which is the greater part of all milk. All the food qualities of 
the milk are kept in it. None of them is harmed in any way. 

Always fresh and sweet and absolutely clean. The 
milk is produced under the supervision of experts on farms in 
the best dairying sections of America. It is received in sanitary 
plants in the country within a few hours after it comes from the 
cow—while it is fresh and sweet. It is carefully tested for 
purity and cleanliness. 





You do it 
differently now 


June, 19 


that can impair its freshness and sweet 
ness and purity. In this condition it 
comes to your pantry—fresh and 
sweet and absolutely clean. 

richness. 8744% 
of natural cow’s 
milk is water. The 
remaining 124% is 
composed of butter- 


fat (cream), milk 





sugar, proteins and 


60% of the water of 


mineral salts. 


cow’s milk is removed in making 
The food (solid) 


content of Evaporated Milk is, there- 


Evaporated Milk. 


fore, more than twice as great as in 
ordinary milk. And every drop of 
Evaporated Milk contains a// the food 


elements of milk. There is no cream 





line. The cream never separates. It 
stays in the milk. Evaporated Milk 
is never skimmed milk. It is always 
more-than-double rich in butterfat and 
also in the bone and _ tissue-building 
substances—in all the elements which 
make milk Nature’s most perfect food. 

For every use. Wherever you need milk, Evaporated Milk 
will Jetter fill the need. In cream soups, for creaming vegetables, 
for sauces and gravies, in breads and cakes, in cocoa, iced or 
hot—wherever you use milk—Evaporated Milk serves as 
nothing else will serve. Evaporated Milk serves in place of 
cream for coffee, in ice creams, for desserts—wherever you need 
cream (single or double). The adaptability of Evaporated Milk 
to every milk and cream use will be an astonishing revelation 
that will surprise you and delight you. 

The modern cream and milk supply. Undiluted Evapo- 
rated Milk serves in place of cream—at less than half the cost 
of cream. It can be diluted to suit any milk need, and costs less 
than ordinary milk. You can buy it from grocers everywhere. The 
supply on your pantry shelf is always fresh and sweet and absolutely 
clean—equal to every need you have for cream and milk. It 


is the modern cream and milk supply for everybody, for every use. 


Let us send you our free 





Then part of the water is Shc setssilaaiieil 


separate as soon as 
the milk comes 
the cow. 


removed—it is concentrated. 


from 


Finally, it is put in air-tight 
containers and_sterilized— 


protected from everything PROTEIN 


SALTS > 
FAT 
SUGAR 








y. ORDINARY 





InEvaporated Milk 
the cream never 
separates—it is 
kept in the milk. 


~ ities and varied uses 


of Evaporated Milk. 


booklets telling you more 
about the good qual- 
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oom to dress and sleep in. And it had 
en mean to make Bob use Linda’s 
ljower-painted furniture; he must loathe 
Wherever he spent his time, he didn’t 
send much of it here. Ann caught back 
: sigh and opened another door at the end 
if the corridor, near the kitchen. 
Grandma’s room—here was home at 
last! Grandma’s old walnut bed with the 
silk patchwork quilt. Grandma’s little 
old bureau, with ancient beloved Christ- 
mas cards stuck all around the glass. 
(randma’s rocker with the red-and-black 
basket-weave seat. Grandma’s little table 
with her Bible and a copy of her favorite 
magazine and the blue-and-gold copy of 
Jean Ingelow’s poems. Grandma’s darn- 
ing basket filled with the family hosiery, 
and her bowl of Wandering Jew in the 
window. Ann sat down in grandma’s 
rocker and put her feet on the little foot- 
stool and felt actually and contentedly at 
home for the first time. 
Suddenly Ann jumped up and ran to 
the kitchen door. ‘‘Where is the dog?” 
“T ain’t seen no dog.’”” Miss Donovan, 
peeling potatoes at the sink, pushed back 
her bob with the back of a wet hand. 
‘Come to think of it, I did hear ’em talkin’ 
about a dog—at some kennel. Your 
sister’s gentleman friend was to 


Ftearthstones 


(Continued from Page 11) 


The gay little Boston terrier tore past 


in joyous pursuit of a tiger-striped area 
cat. The cat snot between two parked 
cars and darted toward the opposite curb, 


the small dog, legs gathered under him, 
springing after. There was a moment of 
confusion, a grind of brakes, the furious 
honk of a motor horn, shouts—a dozen 
halted cars—running people. On _ the 
asphalt was a little limp, quivering body in 
a spreading pool of blood. Beside it a girl 
on her knees, wringing her hands. Clamor- 
ous voices: ‘‘Here’s the cop.” ‘Shoot 
him.”’ ‘‘ Put him out of his misery.”’ “‘He’s 
done for, poor little feller!” 

The girl spread protecting hands over 
the tiny, flattened body. She looked up 
into the face of a tall young man who was 
bending down. ‘‘Don’t let them shoot 
him. He’s not dying. It’s just the breath 
knocked out of him, and I think his leg’s 
broken. I saw a dog hurt this way once 
before. Oh, don’t let them shoot him!”’ 


veterinary was out; 


quiet than usual now because of the dog’s 
accident. There was something about his 
quietness that you felt you could pin to. 
He would take care of you in a crisis, just 
as he had taken care of the dog. Ann 
remembered the way he had lifted the 
dog into the car, gently in spite of his 
bigness and his strength; and very slowly, 
not to jar the little tortured body. She 
liked Linda’s David. 


He sent Ann home in another cab. The 

he’d stay with 

Dandy, he said, till the chap got back. 
She must make his apologies to her sis- 


ter, he said. Of course now he wouldn’t 
‘ be able to keep their dinner engagement. 


Of course not, she agreed. Linda would 
quite understand. 

He pulled an envelope from his pocket. 
The theater seats; Linda might want to 
use them. 

“You could go together,” he sugges- 
ted unselfishly, “‘and I could call for you 
later at the theater.” 

But she told him they would rather 
wait at home for his telephone message. 
““The doctor may be late,”’ she said. 

On the way back to the apartment in 
the cab she reflected that she hadn’t seen 

, him smile once; and he must have 

a nice smile. 





bring him back today.” 


NN decided to run out and buy 
some chocolate mints for 
grandma. There was that candy 
store at the corner. She slipped into 
her jacket and dragged on the little 
green velour hat with the bit of 
scarlet quill that made her eyes un- 
der the soft brim velvety brown 
with hazel lights. 

Every building all the way to the 
corner was an apartment house. On 
both sides of the street were apart- 
ments. They gave you a stifled 
feeling. She must go to the Park 
often, Ann decided, just to get a look 
at the sky—and trees. 

Even this street was not free of 
business. The candy store was on 
one corner, and opposite was a res- 
taurant with a card in the window: 
“Home Dinners. Special rates by 
the week.’’ Convenient for people 
who had only kitchenettes. Thank 
goodness, the Hawthorns hadn’t 
come to that, even if they did have | 
to eat now in the living room; Paw- 
sey always stood like a rock against 
“dinners out.” 

Glancing at the display of sweets 
in the candy-store window, Ann’s 
eye strayed over the top of a pan- 
eled partition and became riveted. 





When Young Melissa 
Sweeps 
By Nancy Byrp TuRNER 
WEEN young Melissa sweeps a 


room 
I vow she dances with the broom! 


She curtsies in a corner brightly 
And leads her partner forth politely. 


Then up and down in jigs and reels, 
With gold dust flying at their heels, 


They caper. With a whirl or two 
They make the wainscot shine like new; 


They waltz beside the hearth, and quick 
It brightens, shabby brick by brick; 


A gay gavotte across the floor, 
A Highland fling from door to door, 


And every crack and corner’s clean 
Enough to suit a dainty queen. 


If ever you are full of gloom, 
Just watch Melissa sweep a room! 


INDA was not so understanding 
about the broken dinner engage- 
ment. When Ann came in, Linda 
was dressing, and the dining-room 
bedroom had miraculously become 
beauty’s boudoir. 

Ann Hawthorn thought her sister 
the loveliest thing in the world, and 
she thrilled now with fresh delight 
in Linda’s loveliness as her sister 
jumped up and ran to meet her. 
From head to foot Linda was per- 
fect. Taller than Ann, her slimness 
had a swaying wandlikeness. Her 
shining golden hair, clipped and mar- 
celed in the last expression of the 
mode, outlined the dainty shape of 
her head and curled forward on her 
cheeks. Linda’s eyes were hazel 
with dancing lights, and had fringes 
of dark lashes, most effective with 
the pale gold of her hair. From the 
loose sleeves of the brilliant fuchsia 
negligee arms white as cream and 
exquisitely molded tapered to rosy 
finger tips. Lovely hands had Linda; 
hands that fluttered and touched 
without ever seeming to grasp, that 
smoothed and patted but never 
clenched; hands expressive of tem- 
perament rather than character, but 
so alluring in their pliant grace, that 
few would have preferred, no beauty 








She saw, inside the shop, her brother 
Bob lounging on the soda-water 
counter and chucking—yes, chucking the 
soda-fountain waitress under the chin. It 
was a very pretty chin, dimpled, above a 
very pretty white throat, and the girl’s 
face was pretty, too, with laughing blue 
eyes—laughing, not indignant and af- 
fronted. There followed an earnest discus- 
sion, the girl listening with quick shakings 
of her head and flashing of smiles from 
under her lashes. Bob put out his hand 
and caught hers, and she did not draw 
away, but she was clearly anxious for him 
to be gone, casting fearful glances toward 
the back of the shop. 


NN turned and walked up the street. 
She would not go in and buy the mints 
now. What was Bob Hawthorn doing, 
chucking soda-fountain girls under the 
chin and holding their hands? Bob, only 
nineteen, four years younger than herself, 
but out of school now and in business. He 
looked pasty, Ann thought, lanky and 
overgrown. He ought to be at college— 
in the country somewhere at this hour, 
striding home from football practice with 
alot of husky, hungry lads. In her worried 
concentration she passed the door of Num- 
ber 89 and, turning hastily, was all but 
toppled over by a tall young man leaping 
down the steps on the trail of a small dog. 
“Hi, Dandy! Come back here.” 


Her outflung hands guarded the dog. 
The young man, distracted as he was, 
thought he had never seen such lovely 
eyes in his life, brown, gentle, kind. 

““You’re Linda’s friend,’’ he heard her 
saying. “I saw your picture. I’m Ann 
Hawthorn.” 

“Little Ann,’’ he remembered. 
heard your father talk about you.” 


II 


T WAS as if they had known each other 
for years. In their mutual concern 
about the dog they accepted each other 
as intimates fortuitously met in the 
emergency. The driver of the taxi which 
had been Dandy’s undoing proffered his 
cab that no time might be lost in getting 
to the veterinary’s. The tall young man 
lifted the little dog in, and he lay quiver- 
ing, his lacerated leg trailing across the 
leather seat and his eyes never leaving 
Ann’s face. She sat beside him, fondling 
his little round head with its pathetic, 
drooping bat ears that should have been 
pricked and alert. The tall young man sat 
in front with the driver. 

He was a very tall young man, this 
David Frieth, and big and slow moving. 
He didn’t look like Linda’s kind of young 
man, not the dancing kind. And he 
wasn’t talkative. Probably he was more 


““ 


I’ve 


lover, certainly, the squarer con- 
tours of efficiency. 

The white hands reached for Ann, drew 
her close, slipped down her arms and re- 
leased her. “Little Ann! Home at last. 
Golly, it’s good to see you, precious old 
thing. What do you think of our bed- 
room? Ducky, isn’t it? I left the side- 
board for your duds, and we have the but- 
ler’s pantry to hang our dresses in.” 

‘What became of the dining table?”’ 

“My child, nobody uses ’em now. 
Gatelegs are the thing, in the living room. 
You can’t keep a whole room just to eat in 
any more. But even if you can afford a 
dining room now, you don’t have anything 
on the sideboard but a bowl of fruit. 
Mother wanted lemons and pale-green 
apples on this console, but I thought just 
the two candlesticks gave a more high- 
brow effect—continued the living-room 
suggestion in here.” 

“Why? Do you have your callers in 
this room?” 


““(*ALLERS? Myhat! Youarearchaic, 
Ann. Who wants a man sticking 
around the house evenings when there’s 
any place to go?”’ 
Linda, at the dressing table again, ex- 
amined her left eyebrow in a hand mirror. 
“Got to have ’em shaved soon; getting 


(Continued on Page 140) 























“Cork-Wall Wrndow’’ 


Wren you buy a refrigerator re- 
member one thing—adequate insu- 
lation is the vital factor in keeping 
your foods fresh and wholesome. 
Demand visible proof of this scien- 
tific means of food protection. 


Ask an Alaska dealer to show you 
the “‘Cork-Wall Window’’—actual 
proof of cork-insulation. Know 
that your foods will be amply pro- 
tected. Kmow that your ice bills 
will be reduced to a minimum. And 
remember that the Alaska is the 
only refrigerator with the ‘‘Cork- 
Wall Window.’’ 


Note, too, the solid, substantial 
construction of Alaska Refrigera- 
tors—cabinet-work that endures 
through the years. 


An Alaska costs no more than an 
ordinary refrigerator. There are 
types and sizes for every need and 
every purse. If you do not know 
an Alaska dealer in your town, 
write to us. 


The *‘Cork-Wall Window"’ is patented 
It is an exclusive Alaska feature 


THE ALASKA REFRIGERATOR Co. 


Dept. G-6, 68-198 Broadway, Muskegon, Mich. 
London Office: 21 Ropemaker St., E. C. 
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one Painting’”’ 
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7 >, or 1-minute embroidery. Quick. Easy. Any- 
P body can do it. For fancy handkerchiefs, 
scarfs, pillow tops, table runners, dresses, 
drapes. Complete trial outfit, 
only $1.00. Includes complete 
4 and explicit instructions; silk 
$=, crepe handkerchief, stamped with 
BL latest design; 3 bottles color; 1 tube 
background white; 1 pkg. metallic 
gold; 1 brush; 12 cones. New illustrat- 
ed cone painting booklet FREE. Send 
today. Handkerchief and materials 
worth several times more—an unusual 
fi value at a dollar! Order today. 


(ols By 
Thayer & Chandler, Dept.23,913VanBurenSt.,Chicago 
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HT OF HER 
SILVER TO LEFT OF HE 


Every piece Si terling , 


Rise, curtain, upon Betsy Lathrop—Mrs. Philip 
Lathrop—entertaining. Entertaining Mr. and Mrs. John 
Mortimer at dinner, for the first time. Entertaining also, it 


must be confessed, a very strong feeling of pride. 


Behold the scene. Candle-light gleaming—upon solid 
silver. Pale tint of roses reflected—in solid silver. Rich 


linen lying like snow—beneath solid silver. Mrs. John 


with solid silver. 





Mortimer eating her first course 
“I must tell you,”’ says Mrs. Mortimer impulsively, “‘that 
yours is the loveliest silver I’ve seen anywhere. How good 
your family must have been to you when you were married!"’ 
Observe young Mrs. Lathrop’s pride zow! Yet she manages 
a light and casual tone. 
“Oh, but Philip and I have given most of this to our- 


selves! He says I’ve developed a sterling silver complex. 


MINUET 
cInternational 


But it’s really a philosophy.”’ 

“Philosophy?’’ murmurs Mrs. Mortimer. 

‘‘A splendid one!’’ Betsy assures her. ‘I believe in young 
married people buying all the sterling silver they need just 
as fast as ever they can. Then they have its loveliness to 
enjoy every day for a lifetime. And then their children have 
it—and thank their lucky stars that their parents were 
such sensible people!”’ 





Mrs. Mortimer beams approval. “‘You’re perfectly right, 
my dear! Though I hadn't thought of it that way before. 
All my silver was given to me, you see. Incidentally, I wish 
the givers had selected this lovely pattern you've picked out 
for yourself! What is it?”’ 

‘International Fontaine—and the longer I live with it 
the better I like it.”’ 


INTERNATIONAL 


RO So Dose Beri i S 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO. 
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June 1927 








FONTAINE International—Pierre Fran- 
cois Fontaine was not a silversmith. He 
was an architect, a builder of palaces— 
and he lived very long ago. But his in- 
fluence—his genius for line and decora- 
tion—exist in modern America, in the 
most useful form. Thanks to International 
silversmiths, who caught the spirit of 
Fontaine, and transmuted it into this rich 
and magnificent design in sterling silver! 


Six teaspoons....... $12.50 


The 116-year-old original of this teapot (in 
the Metropolitan Museum) is no more 
authentic to the eye than the lovely reproduc- 
tion . . . One of numerous classic master- 
pieces which the silversmiths of the Fine 
Arts Division, with infinite skill, have re- 
created. Price, $285.00. 
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WEDGWOOD 
cYnternational 


WEDGWOOD International—Josiah 
Wedgwood gave to pottery a unique 
beauty, through his handling of colors 
and ornament... Then came International 
silversmiths, with adroit fingers, to cut 
the cameo-like figures of Wedgwood ware 


into imperishable sterling. 


Six teaspoons....... $12.00 





) umpress 
/ each piece 


MINUET International—The fact that 
Paul Revere was a patriot has over- 
shadowed the fact that he also was a 
silversmith—one of the most skilled. 
His name’ is remembered, but his work 
exists—its loveliness only mellowed by 
the time . . . International silversmiths 
carry on the noble tradition of that period, 
in a design that is as Colonial as Old 
South Church—International Minuet. 


Six teaspoons....... $11.00 


SEND FOR THIS 
AUTHORITATIVE BOOKLET 


“Correct table silver—its choice 

and use’ .. . approved by Elsie 

de Wolfe, America’s most famous 
interior decorator. 


This booklet contains helpful sug- 
gestions on the selection and use of 
solid silver. It describes the smart table 
settings for four, six, eight and twelve 
persons . . . With your request for the 
booklet, please send 10 cents (coin or 
stamps) to cover cost of mailing. 


e e e 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO., Meriden, Conn. 


Please send the booklet ‘Correct table silver—its choice and use’’. . 
Elsie de Wolfe. I am enclosing 10 cents to cover mailing cost. 
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A Thousand Times 
| Wished It 


HAVE IDLED 

through the 
idyllic days of 
bloomtime along 
the Riviera; those 
dazzling days 
when all that 
lovely land is a- 
flamewith flowers 
and dreamy with 
their perfume. 





x I have reveled 
in the enchantment of Japan at Cherry 
Blossom Time; that magic time when 
quaint Nippon intoxicates the eyes 
with its gorgeous burst of cherry buds 
and intoxicates the nostrils with a 
symphony of scent. 


But for sheer ecstasy of fragrance, 
in all the world I know 
of nothing that thrills 
and enthralls like the 
fairy breath of Orange 
Blossoms when it’s 
Spring in Southern 
California. 


I shall never forget 
the rapture that came to 
me with my first full 
inhalation of that won- 
drous scent. 





Each Spring since then I have jour- 
neyed across the continent to joy anew 
in the bliss of that entrancing fra- 
grance. Its charm for me is almost 
hypnotic. 


As I write, California’s billowing seas 
of orange trees are three thousand 
miles away. Yet the picture of their 
bloom and the spell in their perfume 
come to me across the miles with a 
vividness and lure that leave me all 
aquiver. 


A thousand times I have wished that 
some day someone might discover a 
way to capture that ecstatic fragrance 
and imprison it in bottles—so that I 
and others might summon its enchant- 
ment whenever we choose and wher- 
ever we happen to be. 


And now my wish has 
been answered. From a 
treasured bottle in my 
hand comes the unfor- 
gettable fascination of 
California’s springtime 
orange flowers, the fra- 
grance I love above all 
others. 


It is a bottle of Raquel 
Orange Blossom Fra- 
grancia. 


Cherished Through The Ages 


OWN through all the ages, Orange 
Blossoms have been cherished for 

the witchery in their fragrance. 
Countless efforis have been made to 
distill that witchery into parfum. 
Raquel has succeeded. Raquel 
Orange Blossom Fragrancia is the true 
entrancing breath of the living blos- 











Why Are They So Envied? 


N their frequent visits to the social and fash- 

ion centers of this country, the wives and 
daughters of wealthy South Americans are every- 
where envied and admired for their beautiful 
complexions. Their glowing loveliness of skin 
is in part a heritage from their aristocratic Spanish 
ancestry—and in part due to a much-prized soap 
which the high-born women of Latin America 
have been using for three generations. 


Raquel now brings the kindly beneficence of 
this soap to the girls and women of America. It 
is Raquel Beauty Soap. For face, hands, shampoo 
and bath. Exquisitel scented. Madame and 
Mademoiselle should by all means try it. 35¢a 
cake—$1 for a box of 3 cakes. 


soms as they flower on the trees. 

Until recently only a traveled few 
have been privileged to know this 
treasured parfum. So that others also 
may each delight in its entrancement 
and with it each enhance her charms, 
Raquel Orange Blossom Fragrancia is 
now obtainable at select stores. 


Orange Blossom 


“Fragrancia. 


Raquel 


Parfum $2.75, $4.50, $7.50, $15, 
$30 and $100. Purse size $1.50. 
Toilet Water $4.75. 


Face Powder (in all shades) $1. 
Powderand RougeCompacts $1 each, 
Talc $1. Bath Salts and Dusting 
Powder $1.50 each. Sachet $1.75. 


these aids to charm are not yet at 
your favorite counter, any of them 
you desire will be mailed prepaid 
on receipt of price. 


Le Menuet 


A magnetic, mystifying odeur that stirs 
the imagination and stays in memory. 


Olor de la Noche 
—or Fragrance of the Night 
A strangely striking parfum inspired by 
a strange wild flower which sends forth 
its hypnotic tropic scent only in the 
darkness—never in the daytime. 


June, 1927 








Raquel 


Inc. » 475 Fifth Avenue w«~ 


New York 





(Continued from Page 137) 


too thick. I’ll take you in hand tomorrow, 
old thing. Where did you get that bob— 
Boston? It’s got to be shingled off at the 
back. Boyish effect is the thing now. And 
your skirt’s inches too long; looks school- 
marmish all right. But, golly! I’m glad 
to see you home, child.” 

She glanced at the leather-framed clock. 
“Ten to six. I’m late, but Dave’s later. 
We’re going to Pierre’s for dinner. You 
won’t mind? Wecan havea good talk-fest 
after I get back. I’ve got to tell you all 
about Dave; he’s a peach, Ann—estate 
in the country, old family retainer, ances- 
tors galore, that sort of thing.’’ She held 
out one of the lovely hands. ‘‘Look!”’ 

Ann glanced at the icy gleam of dia- 
monds in platinum. She had to explain 
why David Frieth wasn’t coming to keep 
his dinner engagement. 

Linda was distressed about the accident 
to poor little Dandy. Her hazel eyes 
widened and darkened and her lovely face 
went pale, a cameo of beautiful frozen 
horror against the mul- 
berry window hangings. 
But she wouldn’t let 
Ann go into details. 


HE put her hands 

over her ears—with 
feather lightness, not to 
muss the shimmering 
waves of her bob—and 
closed her eyes. ‘‘ Don’t 
tell me; I can’t endure 
hearing about it—the 
blood and all.’”’ She 
couldn’t see, though, 
why David had to wait 
at that hospital. He 
would have to eat some- 
where. She’d call him 
up at once; what was 
the vet’s name? 





7 


hidden underneath the pile was a detective- 
story magazine; that must be Pawsey’s. 

Ann was glancing through it when she 
heard a latchkey in the door. She flun; 
down the magazine and ran to the hall. 
““Pawsey Hawthorn!” 

“Little Ann!”’ He held her off to get a 
good look at her. ‘‘Well, well, well! 
Maybe the old man’s not glad to get you 
back. Missed you a heap.” His voic 
dropped cautiously. ‘‘More’n any o! 
‘em!”’ And he tweaked her ear to make a 
joke of this preposterous revelation of 
favoritism. ‘‘So you had your hair cut 
tco. You had such pretty hair, Ann.” 

“Don’t you like it, Pawsey? It’s so 
jolly and comfortable.”’ 


HE was thinking how tired Pawsey 

looked. Grown old, all of a sudden- 
and thin; his clothes hung on him; and 
he was so terribly gray. But she loved 
his fine-drawn New England look, his 
glasses with the black ribbon, his thinning 
gray hair and his long-fingered hands, with 
veins showing under the skin. She did 
not realize that his 
smile was like hers, 
swift, lighting up his 
whole face and giving 
it charm. 

She inherited her 
brown eyes from him 
and that way of listen- 
ing with her eyes. Ann 
and Pawsey had always 
been very close; she 
was as glad to be back 
with him as he was to 
have her back. 

Halfway through 
dinner her brother Bob 
came in. 

**H’lo, Ann.’’ 

* "ho, Bob.” 

“Sorry I’m so late. 
Had to go to Brooklyn 








Ann hadn’t an idea. 
She produced the en- 
velope containing thea- 
ter tickets. ‘‘Oh, well,’’ decided Linda, 
making the best of things, as was her sunny 
way, “‘I’ll call up old Aussi Ran si 

sé Who? ” 

“Austin Randolph. I call him my 
Aussi Ran now. Humor, dearest, humor; 
don’t look as though you’d never smile 
again. You can’t believe I’m going to 
waste two perfectly good seats for a new 
play. Dave’ll look after Dandy. I don’t 
believe the poor doggums is more than 
scared stiff, and if his leg is broken they’ll 
put on splints or something.”” She called 
the last words from the telephone table 
out in the hall, and presently she was back, 
kicking off scarlet mules and donning 
satin slippers, slithering the narrow wisp 
of frock over her shining head. ‘Aussi 
Ran’s such a comfort. He never fails me. 
He’s bringing his own car, a new one; 
wait till you see it. If David Frieth tele- 
phones, Ann, you take the message. And 
tell him Dandy will have to stay at that 
hospital; I can’t have him here with his 
leginsplints. "By,darling. Wait up, won’t 
you, so we can have a real talk?” 

A light hug of slender bare arms, a whiff 
of mimosa perfume, and Linda was gone. 





NN was picking up discarded garments 
and stowing cosmetics back into a 
drawer when Miss Donovan, hatted and 
coated, poked her head around the screen. 


“Your ma telephoned she couldn’t get- 


home for dinner. The ladies is dinin’ at 
some hotel; there’s another board meetin’ 
or somethin’ this evenin’. I’ve left dinner 
in the gas oven. I dunno if you want to 
wait to eat with your pa, but my agreement 
calls for cookin’ dinner and settin’ it on the 
table at six. That’s my skedjool. Two 
dollars extra for stayin’ to wait on table. 
They usually wants that only when there’s 
company.” 

Ann sought a book to pass the time un- 
til her father should appear. There were 
no books, and she remembered that 
mother had disposed of them and of the 
cumbersome bookcase three moves ago. 
There were magazines in a tidy pile; and 





after the office closed.”’ 
He kissed his sister and 
slid into his chair. 

“Old Herrick’s working you some,”’ 
commented his father. ‘‘Glad of it. I told 
him to.” 

Bob winked at Ann. She wondered if 
the soda-fountain girl lived in Brooklyn. 
Bob seemed to have grown a lot older in 
the six months since she had seen him. He 
had a sleek, young-business-man look and 
a non-committal New Yorkish expression. 
His golden hair, scarcely darker than Lin- 
da’s, was brushed flawlessly backward. 
““Where’s everybody?” he inquired. 


E DID not express curiosity any more 

than his father had about the where- 
abouts of his mother and Linda; their 
absence from the evening meal was obvi- 
ously too customary to arouse comment. 
But he was interested in the news of grand- 
ma’s summons to Brooklyn. ‘‘That means 
Aunt Ada’s job’s gone fluey. Grandma’! 
fetch her back, and it’ll be the foyer couch 
for little Bobbie.” 

“If we had a house we could have a 
guest room,”’ suggested Ann. 

Her father frowned. ‘‘I wish to heaven 
we had. This apartment business isn’t my 
idea of home, Annie; don’t think it for a 
minute. But you know your mother isn’t 
able to tackle a house—and stairs. Maybe 
now that you are home to help ——’”’ 

He looked at his older daughter hope- 
fully. Ann was twenty-three, Linda a 
year younger, but he always thought of 
Ann as much older and more dependable; 
it had been so from the time when Ann 
was twelve and talking household matters 
over with him, while Linda, at eleven, had 
her mind chiefly on dancing-school frocks 
and pink sashes. 

Ann’s thoughts meanwhile had flown to 
the little white-clapboarded house in 
which she had spent the summer, the little 
house with big elm trees sheltering it— 
an old dog on the front steps; plants in 
the dining-room window; Mrs. Hoskin in 
starched apron calling out cheery greeting 
when one came in after school; bedrooms 


(Continued on Page 14.3) 
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our dust devils are dancing down the straight, white roads that 
tie the desert together. And the hearts of those who have been 
tied close to home or business turn toward the playgrounds of 
the golden west, the cool, green north, or anywhere that’s some- 
where else. GYou can follow those endless trails in floating com- 
fort in a Reo Flying Cloud, sure that you have power to take you 
where you wish to go, certain that Reo construction will carry 
you safely, and perhaps a bit proud that Flying Cloud beauty 
will cause others to say, “There goes a Reo Flying Cloud.” 
REO MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Lansing, Michigan 


NO OTHER AMERICAN CAR LASTS AS LONG AS REO — NOT ONE 
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‘things have made 


rigidaire sales greater than a@/ other 
electric refri gerators combined 


The Frigidaire frost-coil and 

self-sealing tray fronts keep 

the temperature in freezing « 

trays always below freezing. 

Ice cubes can be frozen easily 

and quickly, and in many . 
colors and flavors. 


HEN Frigidaire goes into your 

home, all refrigeration worry, 
annoyance and inconvenience are 
ended. You have a refrigerator that 
is always cold—kept at constant low 
temperatures by Frigidaire direct 
frost-coil cooling. 

When you put fresh foods in 
Frigidaire they stay fresh. All the 
appetizing flavor, and all the food 
values are perfectly preserved. At 
every meal you enjoy foods that 
taste better and are better—foods 
that have been kept pure and whole- 


























1 


Complete and permanent inde- 
pendence of outside ice supply. 


2 


Uninterrupted service—proved by 
the experience of more than 300,000 
users. 


0 SS cee 


3 


A food compartment that is 12° 
colder without ice—temperatures 
that keep foods fresh. 


4 


Direct frost-coil cooling and self- 
sealing tray fronts, giving a dessert 
and ice-making compartment | 
always below freezing. 


5 


Beautiful metal cabinets designed, 
built, and insulated exclusively for 
electric refrigeration. 


no atin er AS MRE aE 





6 


An operating cost that is sure 
prisingly low. 


7 


Value made possible only by quan- 
tity production, General Motors 
purchasing power and G.M.A.C, 
terms. 
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some in an atmosphere of frosty, 
health-protecting cold. 


And instead of buying ice you 
make ice—all you need for table use. 
And the same compartment that 
freezes ice cubes will quickly and 
easily make a wide variety of frozen 
desserts. The Frigidaire ice and 


dessert compartment is always ready 
—always kept below freezing by 
Frigidaire self-sealing tray fronts and 


Frigidaire . direct-cooling frost-coil. 


Arrange now to enjoy the con 
venience and advantages of Frigidaire. 
Visit the nearest Frigidaire Sales 
Office or mail the coupon for com- 
plete information. 


FRIGIDAIRE CORPORATION 


Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation 


Dept. T-54, Dayton, Ohio 


GENTLEMEN: 
Please send me illustrated booklet on Frigidaire. 


MOTORS 
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(Continued from Page 140) 


upstairs decently remote and restful; 
counterpaned beds; windows with little 
ru‘iied curtains. Humble and unpreten- 
tiousas it was, Ann had liked it better than 
this apartment. . But imagine 
mother in that white-clapboarded house 
under elm trees, mother in a starched 
apron! 

~ After all, Ann reminded herself, this was 
home and she was happy to be here. 

‘‘Next time we 
move,” she offered 
cheerfully, ““we must 
manage to have a 
guest room.”” 

Bob threw up his 
hands. ‘‘Don’t so 
much as utter aloud 
the word m-o-v-e. If 
I have to pack china 
barrels again this 
year I'll go board at 
the Y and be done 
with it.” 

“Speaking of the 
Y,”’ said his father, 
‘“how’s the gym work 
coming on?” 


It was then that David Frieth arrived 
and gave his account of the dog, mostly 
addressed to Ann. 

When it developed during conversation 
how very meager a bite Mr. Frieth had 
snatched on his way from the dog hos- 
pital, and that he had a good hour’s trip 
ahead of him to his home in a New Jersey 
suburb, Ann slipped out to the kitchen, 
hunted up some cheese in the ice box 
and spread a golden rarebit on triangles of 
toast. She brought in the steaming plates 
on a tray, with a cup 
of coffee for David. 

‘“Well— well — 
well!”” Pawsey ex- 
claimed. ‘‘What’s 
this?’’ And again, 
beaming, ‘‘ Well— 
well—well!”’ 

They made merry 
over the rarebit, and 
David told her she 
was a handy person 
to have around. 
“When Linda and I 
set up housekeeping, 
I hope you'll be visit- 
ing us frequently, 
Miss Ann.” 








““So-so,’” mumbled 
Bob and retired be- 
hind the wall of reserve whose shelter he 
sought, Ann was to discover, the moment 
he was assailed by personal interrogations. 


OT much fun, she reflected, to exercise 

in a gymnasium while the fine weather 
held outdoors. Poor Bob hadn’t had any 
vacation this year, and he was too pale 
for a boy of nineteen at the end of summer. 
And he smoked too many cigarettes; his 
room reeked of them. Poor old Bob, he 
hadn’t had any real fun—boy fun. While 
she had been away these three years, 
studying and teaching, Bob had shot up 
into a business man; had gone right from 
high school into an office. 

“Got a girl, Bobbie?’”’ she asked inter- 
estedly, and he mumbled something about 
“having no time for skirts’’ and then, 
when the telephone bell sounded in the 
hall, shot out of his chair before anyone 
else could make a move. 

‘Dave Frieth,”’ he told them, returning 
to the table. ‘‘He said to tell Ann the 
dog’s all right. Leg’s set. Dave’s coming 
around after he gets a bite to eat—seems 
to think Ann will want to hear all about 
it. 

“Of course,’ said Ann. “ Didn’t he ask 
to speak to Linda?’”’ 

“Nope. Took it for granted she’d be 
holding down the theater seats. He knows 
Lin all right.” 

While Ann was clearing the table Bob, 
hat on the back of his head and cigarette 
drooping from his lip, rattled off latest 
jazz on the piano. To Linda had been 
given the only real musical education the 
family had been able to afford, but Bob 
played everything he heard by ear and had 
considerable facility. He had a job eve- 
nings, he informed Ann, playing in a 
motion-picture theater in Harlem. “All I 

ot to do is to keep her going and change 
tunes to suit the pictures. Nine to eleven. 
| relieve a fellow who plays from seven to 
nine. Easy money.” 


E WAS off at eight, and David Frieth 

came a few minutes later, interrupting 
the cozy talk Ann had planned to have 
with her father. Returning to the living 
room after finishing up the dishes, she had 
iound him lying back in his morris chair, 
eyes closed and the evening paper trailing 
{rom his hand. 

The glare of that standing lamp—just 
as she had anticipated—beat down on the 
top of his head. Ann switched off the lamp, 
drew up the low ottoman and sitting close 
beside him put her elbows on the arm of 
his chair. 

“Tired, Pawsey?” 

He opened his eyes and smiled down at 
her. ‘Lot of things to talk over with you, 
little Ann. Mighty glad I’ve got you 
home again.” He patted her hand. ‘For 
one thing, I’m worried about Bob.” 





“Of course.”’ Her 
brown eyes laughed 
back at him. ‘‘And please call me Ann. 
Why not?” 

Her father stood with an arm around 
her while good nights were exchanged. 
“‘T’ve had a bully time,”’ David told them, 
and as Henry Hawthorn switched off the 
living-room lamps, leaving the shaded hall 
light for late comers, he remarked to his 
daughter: ‘‘It has been a happy evening, 
a real home evening—first I’ve had in I 
don’t know when. Glad I’ve got you 
back, little Ann.” 


III 


HE sofa wasn’t so bad when you had 

it opened out and sheets and blankets 
spread on the excellent mattress; though 
it did seem a good deal of effort, at the 
weary end of the day, to delve in a drawer 
of the butler’s pantry for blankets and pre- 
pare your place of repose. But after a hot 
bath, Ann crept very contentedly under 
Linda’s pink blankets and luxurious eider- 
down coverlet. 

It seemed odd, with the window open, 
to hear instead of a chorus of grasshoppers 
and the rhythmic croak of katydids that 
confused, distant roar that was the night 
voice of the great city. Ann wondered if 
urban nerves ever, even in sleep, quite 
escaped the fret of it and completely re- 
laxed. Would one ever really acquire the 
home feeling in a city apartment? But 
home was where those you loved were; 
she was happy to be back home with 
Pawsey and all of them. 

She was fast asleep when her mother tip- 
toed in and smiled down at the dark little 
head cuddled in the pillow. “She looks 
about sixteen with her hair cut,’’ Millie 
Hawthorn told her husband later in the 
next room. ‘“She’s nothing like as pretty 
as Linda; she won’t marry as well; but I 
shouldn’t wonder if she’ll be a lot more 
comfort to me.” 

Ann wakened when Linda dropped a 
slipper on the floor. ‘Sorry, darling,” 
whispered Linda, looking exactly like a 
nymph out of a Corot landscape in her 
filmy green nightgown as she ran bare- 
footed across the room. ‘Don’t talk loud. 
It’s four o’clock, and I don’t want Pawsey 
to hear.” 

“Four o’clock! Linda Hawthorn, 
where have you been?”’. 


“T)\ANCING. Out at a place on Long 
Island. Big crowd of us. We met 
some people Austin knew ——’”’ 

“And you going to business in the 
morning!” 

“Don’t let that worry you; it doesn’t 
me.” Linda prepared to snap off the 
light. 

“‘Aren’t you cold in that thing? What 
is it—georgette?’”’ 


(Continued on Page 145) 
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e Pointex 


‘ 


Onyx & 
Silk Stockings 


Lines 


Sweeping Gracefully 
Above the Heel 


wh Reg US Pas Ofice Par Sept 22,1900 


Sweet scent of orange blossoms—the ma- 
jesticmeasures of the Wedding March. Then 
the tossed bouquet—laughter—carnival. 


Clumsy, indeed, we would be to say that 
no wedding is successful unless the bride 
wears Onyx Pointex Silk Stockings. 


But we do say that the bride who loves 
and knows pure silk and who appreciates 
the subtle grace of the Pointex heel is 
among those who would have a charming 
wedding and who w#// remain charming. 
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HERE isa mother in Rochester, N.Y., whose experience 
in happiness might well be an example for thousands of 
other women. 

“T cannot resist the impulse to tell you of an incident 
that happened last week,’’ she wrote. 

“‘T visited my daughter at her college, and, of course, we 
two ‘played around together’ just as we had always done 
at home. One afternoon as we finished a game of tennis, 
my daughter noticed the dean watching us. She took me 
over and introduced me. Evidently, the dean didn’t under- 
stand the introduction, for she began to tell me how splen- 
didly my sister was doing in her school work! 

“You can imagine what a thrill that was for a mother of 
fifty. Yet, I realize I am quite different from most mothers, 
for I love to play tennis and golf, to hike and to dance. 

“I’m quite sure that I could not enjoy these activities 
without your blessed Arch Preserver Shoes; in fact, I doubt 
very much whether I could do them at all. 

“‘T’m having lots of fun at fifty—thanks to these shoes. 
Why can’t all women realize what such shoes mean and 
have this happiness, too? 

“And another thing that I must tell you. My daughter, 














REG. U.S. PAT. OFFICE 


“KEEPS THE FOOT WELL” 
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Look for trade-mark on sole and lining. None 
genuine without it. It is your guarantee. Sold by 
2000 dealers. Styles for all occasions. All sizes. 
All widths, AAAA to E. 


vA) 


Made for women, misses and children by only 

The Selby Shoe Co., Portsmouth, Ohio. Made 

for men and boys by only E. T. Wright & Com- 
a rl Inc., Rockland, Mass. 
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Lots of Fun 
at Fifty” 


who says she never had a foot ache in her life, wears Arch 
Preserver Shoes because they are so smart.” 

More and more women are realizing how shoes affect 
health, poise, activity and happiness. 

More than a million women have discovered what a 
difference the Arch Preserver Shoe makes even in supposed- 
ly healthy feet as well as in the tired, aching ones, and are 
speaking of it with the same enthusiasm as the woman in 
the letter we have just quoted. 

For this shoe combines all of the desirable qualities of 
footwear—foot health, foot comfort, and the very smart- 
est of style. 

It keeps feet healthy and comfortable, because the con- 
cealed, built-in arch bridge prevents sagging and straining 
of the delicate weight-bearing structure of the foot. And 
because the flat inner sole, crosswise, prevents pinching of 
the nerves, bones and blood-vessels. 

The feet are allowed to function naturally, without being 





The Valencia The Fernbrook 


THE 


CH RAESERVER 


Supports where support is needed—bends where ihe foot bends. 

















abused in any way. It is abuse that makes weak, bother- 
some feet. And because the Arch Preserver Shoe keeps feet 
healthy, it obviously must keep them comfortable. 

You are amazed at the difference. You perhaps have 
been thinking that a little discomfort really doesn’t matter. 
But the tiniest little ache will wear your nerves and leave 
you unduly weary, even before your work is done. Then 
you have no energy left for recreation and amusement. 

The Arch Preserver Shoe will make a difference, just as 
it has for other women. You will really be years younger; 
you'll feel young and you'll act young. And you'll be de- 
lighted in that you can wear the smartest styles for all 
occasions, designs originated by our New York studio, 
working in collaboration with our Paris correspondent. 

And remember that the Arch Preserver Shoe is exclusive 
in all of its features. It is patented and cannot be success- 
fully imitated. 

Wealso make Arch Preserver Shoes, with every patented 
feature identical, for children and growing girls. Thvy in- 
sure that the little feet are started right. 

If you will send the coupon we will mail you our booklet, 
‘A New World,” with the name of nearest dealer. 








The Selby Shoe Co., 

591 7th St., Portsmouth, Ohio 

Please send postpaid your booklet No. L-9! 
‘“‘A New World,” and name of your deaier. 
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‘No, chiffon. What do you think I’d 

ar for a nightie? Cambric, like you, 

u old maid? But you’ll warm me up.” 
| inda slipped in under the blanket and 

iddled close to her sister. Cool, slim 

ms hugged Ann tight. 

‘Aren’t I glad to have you back, little 
ann!”’ 

Ann sat up in bed. ‘‘Linda, you’ve been 
drinking something.” 

“Gin fizzes,’’ acknowledged Linda. 

Austin had a flask. Don’t be ante 
bellum, darling. Of course we had some- 
thing to keep us up.” 

‘‘Does David Frieth give you gin fizzes 
out of a flask when you go to dances with 
him?” 

Linda giggled. ‘Oh my G—ardenia, 
no! You haven’t got old Dave’s number 
if you imagine that.” 

‘Are you awfully in love with David, 
Linda?” 

Linda laughed. ‘‘Naturally—or I 
shouldn’t be engaged to him. I’m improv- 
ing Dave a lot though; he won’t know 
himself when I get him trained. What did 
you think of him, Ann?” 

“T think he’s fine, Linda.” 

“What a funny, country expression. 
Precious, you mean. Well, I shouldn’t 
wonder if he’s the best one for me.” 

“‘T know he is,’”’ Ann assured her. 


§ ip years of school routine and a 
summer of teaching had accustomed 
the elder Miss Hawthorn to waking on the 
minute of seven, and when she was roused 
by seven chiming strokes of a clock in the 
living room she fumbled for her wrist- 
watch, amazed at the darkness of the 
room. 

Then she remembered; she was in New 
York, still on the summer daylight-saving 
schedule. It was time to be up if she was 
to prepare breakfast. 

Grandma was away and she knew her 
mother’s hatred of early morning work in 
the kitchen; and besides, mother must be 
exhausted after board meetings all after- 
noon and evening. 

Ann was quiet as a mouse over her 
dressing, opening the sideboard drawer 
carefully to get out her hairbrush. Linda 
must have all the sleep she could. How 
pretty Linda was, how adorable with long 
lashes curling on her cheek and a bare arm 
curved around her pillow! Ann drew up 
the silk coverlet; the September air was 
crisp. Lovely, lovely Linda! 

In fresh green linen hauled out of her 
suitcase, Ann inspected the kitchen. 

She found bottles of cream and milk on 
the dumb-waiter. The quick gas oven 
would bake some muffins in a jiffy. She 
was whisking her muffins into the oven 
when her father, wrapped in his bath robe, 
appeared at the kitchen door. 

““Well—well—well! Muffins. M-m-m- 
m-m! I was just going to tuck some rolls 
in the oven and start the percolator.”’ 

“Do you get breakfast, Pawsey Haw- 
thorn?’”’ 

““No, your grandma gets it; but when 
she is away Bob and I manage. Your 
mother doesn’t feel equal to being about 
so early. She’s not overstrong.”’ 

‘And she was out pretty late,” finished 
Ann, measuring coffee into the percolator. 

“*Oh, well,” he smiled tolerantly, “those 
club doings keep her diverted and con- 
tented. Women her age haven’t much else 
to do, living in apartments this way.”’ He 
padded away in his bath slippers. 


INDA came to the table when they had 
all but finished. Wrapped in the 

fuchsia peignoir, with bare feet thrust into 
red satin mules, she greeted them genially 
and slid into her place, stifling a yawn. 
‘“Muffins—m-m-m-m!” 
_ “Aren’t you awfully late, Linda?”” Ann 
inquired anxiously. ‘‘What time are 
stenographers supposed to be at the 
office?” 

Linda’s head came up haughtily. “I’m 
no stenographer.” 

“But I thought you took a course in 
stenography and typewr——’”’ 


“‘A secretarial course, my dear. I’m 
secretary to an executive.” 

“Which means,” interpreted Bob from 
the doorway, “that she draws thirty-five 
per; gets there at ten and leaves at four; 
wears crépe de chine models and informs 
callers that the boss is at a conference— 
and tells him his wife called up and what 
she wanted.” 

“Don’t drivel.’’ Sweet-tempered Linda 
grinned at Bob over her buttered muffin. 
““Pawsey approves of my being a working- 
woman; otherwise I’d be touching him 
this morning for fifty dollars to buy a fall 
coat. Now I can buy it myself ——” 

“You don’t save a cent of what you 
make, daughter. It’s almost twice what I 
earned at your age.”’ 

“Clothes cost more now,” retorted 
Linda. ‘‘Why should I save? There’s 
Dave—when I get ready to drop my job.” 
She strolled out to the hall with her father, 
hanging on his arm and demanding a 
good-by kiss. IV 


RAPPED in a gorgeous mandarin 
coat of purple silk and wearing a cap 
trimmed with violets, Mrs. Henry Haw- 
thorn came in as Ann was beginning to 
dismantle the gateleg. Linda was dress- 
ing, and her rich voice could be heard above 
the sound of running water in the bathtub, 
trilling the Mimi song from La Bohéme. 
““My precious girlie, back home to be 
our little comfort!’’ Ann was clasped in 
plump white arms and folded against her 
mother’s cozy softness. 

Mrs. Hawthorn was taller than either of 
her daughters, rather a majestic type of 
woman with beautiful silvery-white hair 
that had once been pale gold like Linda’s. 
She was five years older than her husband 
and weighed forty pounds more than he 
did, but she liked to think of herself as 
younger and more sprightly than he. 

She usually spoke of herself as “‘little,’”’ 
and now she said to her daughter: ‘‘ You 
didn’t know, did you, that your little 
mother peeped in at you in your sleep? 
No, darling, no cereal; it’s too fattening. 
See if you can find me some grapefruit in 
the ice box. Thank you. You didn’t know 
that little mother paid you a visit last 
night. Oh, dear no, I couldn’t wake you, 
but I had to see my girlie back home and 
side by side with sister—my t-vo precious 
girlies.” 

“Was it a business meeting, mother?”’ 

“Well, partly. We had business all 
afternoon; some reports and appoint- 
ments of committees. There were matters 
to talk over, so six of us had dinner to- 
gether—charming women, all very impor- 
tant socially and in the Samothrace Club. 
One of them had a box for a new play, so 
we all went. You didn’t mind, Ann? You 
know as vice president of the Samothrace 
and a recent officer in the City Amalgama- 
tion, I have to do these things—be seen 
with representative women.” 


RS. HAWTHORN, her daughter 

knew, was very proud of her asso- 
ciation with the City Amalgamation, an 
enormous organization composed of many 
women’s clubs; a sort of trust or merger 
of clubs, in fact, which aside from its vari- 
ous accomplishments had, by sheer vast- 
ness of membership, acquired considerable 
importance. So Ann said amiably; ‘Of 
course, mother, that was all right. What 
became of old Sarah? I miss her.”’ 

‘So do I, dearie. She has taken a place 
in the country—said she must have day- 
light in her kitchen. How on earth,” de- 
manded Mrs. Hawthorn plaintively, ‘‘did 
she expect me to find a kitchen with day- 
light when it’s all one can do to get it in 
the bedrooms?” 

Linda, draped in an enormous bath 
towel and warbling the Mimi song, danced 
into the living room, kissed her mother 
and snatched the last muffin from the 
plate. 

‘Linda, go put some clothes on at once. 
I’m ashamed of you.” 

‘“What’s the matter with me?” Linda 
peered down at her brief drapery of bath 
towel. ‘‘I’m more dressed than in my 
bathing suit. What do you think that old 






























































PROTECTION 


or tro usseaux-for vacation wardrobes 





Those lovely new things that you 
pack so carefully . . . that cost so 
much .. . that look so fragile! How 
are you going to protect them—to 
keep that first smooth, perfect 
freshness? 


This summer—try a new way, a 
sure way. With each outfit, wear a 
Hickory protector of fine lingerie 
fabric and light-weight rubber. Just 
this bit of rubber does it—keeps 
body warmth from your skirt and 
prevents the appearance of deep 
creases and wrinkles. 


; Hickory Shadow Skirt ; 
A light little step-in pettiskirt of cool lin- 
gerie fabric with a lower back panel of fine 
rubber. Shadow-proofs andwrinkle-proofs 
—especially helpful under sheer summer 
dresses. In flesh or white, as low as $1. 


There’s a special style of Hickory 
garment for wear under each of your 
summer frocks—all light, cool, con- 
forming garments, and so perfect fit- 
ting thatthey show no outline. Seethe 
selection now, at your favorite store. 
And look at the Hickory Sanitary 
Belts and Aprons, too. If you do not 
find Hickory products, write, men- 
tioning your dealer’s name. Address 
Mrs. Ruth Stone, 1145 West Con- 
gress Street, Chicago. 


A. STEIN & COMPANY 


NEW YORK LOS ANGELES 





Hickory Step-Ins 
are a great protection, too. Wear them un- 
der your knickers this summer. This style, 
in cool mesh and light rubber, shaped to 
fit—no bulk. In medium or large sizes, 
flesh only, $1. Others as low as 50c. 


CHICAGO TORONTO 


HICKORY 


Personal ‘Necessities 





Hickory Bloomers 
Anall-enclosinggarmentofferingcomplete 
protection. Light-weight rubber and deep 
mesh top for cool comfort. Neat tailored 
42 fit. Medium or large size, flesh color only, 
$1. Others as low as 50c. 





cA charming little hosiery 
record and number tags make 
‘dating’ easy. Free with 
ibe ery purchase of the Durham 
inl listed. Get them from 
e nearest Durham dealer. 
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Your eye tells you instantly that _— 
Hosiery is smart. But the eye cannot detect 
the infinite care with which every pair is made. 
You cannot see the Durham special reinforce- 
ment at wear points. Nor can you tell that 
only the choicest’ materials are used, that the 
dyes will not run or fade. Use alone reveals 
these qualities—hidden honesty that means 
weeks of added wear in every pair. 

Now Durham offers you a new way to 
measure this extra wear and to compare Dur- 
ham with any other make. The most convinc- 
ing way ever offered—dated hosiery. Intro- 
duced in Paris by one of the most exclusive 


women’s shops, dated hosiery is now being adopted by America’s 


smartest women. 


To date your hosiery, obtain from the nearest Durham dealer 
the attractive “Pair and Compare” booklet, in which to keep an 
exact record of how long your hosiery wears, and six pairs of 
numbered cloth tags, enough to date six pairs of stockings. Free 
with every purchase of the Durham styles listed below. 

Use a pair of dating tags for each pair of stockings. Enter the 
tag number, make, color, price and date of purchase in the book- 
let. Do this not only with your Durham Hosiery but with any 


other kind you wish to test . . 


. This easily kept record will prove 


conclusively how much extra wear Durham Hosiery gives. Start 
it today. Durham Hosiery Mills, New York City. 


DURHAM HOSIERY 


Durable... 


. Made with infinite care in the world’s largest hosiery mills 


FOR WOMEN: In season’s charming colors — Phyllis, service_chiffon, full-fashioned, silk to 


top, $1.95 . 
50 cents. 


25 cents. 


. Penelope, full-fashioned, service silk, $1.85 . 
Periwinkle, silk reinforced with Rayon, ‘$1 
Dollar Bill, finest mercerized lisle, 3 pairs, $1 . 
Marines couldn’t wear out, 25 cents . 
. Mohican, with derby rib, 25 cents . 


Daphne, all- -purpose silk, $1 . 

. FOR MEN: Traymore, silk reinforced with Rayon, 
1700 G. S., mercerized lisle sox U. S. 

. FOR CHILDREN: Polly Prim, triple strength heel and toe, 

Ruggles, strong, comfortable, 29 cents. If your 


dealer cannot supply you, send us his name with order and remittance. Specify size, style and color. 
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fuss of a Dave said the day we were at 
Long Beach? That after I was married 
I’d have to wear stockings and a skirt, in 
bathing. He has a lot to learn.’’ She did 
a new tango step on the rug, a lovely thing 
with the big bath towel caught closely 
about her slenderness and her hair shining 
in the morning sunlight. Then she dashed 
around the screen into the adjoining room, 
and they could hear her whistling the 
Mimi song while she dressed. 

Mrs. Hawthorn smiled indulgently. 
*‘Linda’s very like me. At her age I wasa 
little fairy and had that fascinating ir- 
responsibility. Such girls always get the 
steady-going husbands. Where are you 
going, Ann?” 

“T thought I’d wash the breakfast 
dishes, mother.” 

“‘Oh, nonsense! Come into my room 
while I dress. I want to talk to you.” 

Ann had always loved to watch her 
mother dress. 

Now she perched on the edge of a chaise 
longue while her mother’s hands, adjusting 
hairpins, patting here, tucking back a lock 
there, took Ann back in recollection to 
little-girlhood days. 

‘“Now you’ve come home to stay,”’ re- 
marked Mrs. Hawthorn, pressing in hair- 
pins with meticulous care, “I thought 
perhaps you’d take over things. Your 
domestic-science training would fit in so 
nicely that way.” 


UT I’m going to teach, mother!” 

Ann’s gaze at her parent was dis- 
tressed. It had never been her intention, 
after three years of study and preliminary 
teaching, to settle down as housekeeper at 
home. She wanted to be independent, to 
take that much burden off Pawsey. And 
she had a dream of her own about future 
independence; tangible evidence was 
locked up in her trunk. Of course a good 
visit with them all first, and always during 
summer vacations, but by the coming 
February she hoped to be established as 
instructor in a Connecticut school. In 
fact, the position would be waiting for 
her, vacated by the mar- 
riage of another teacher. 
“‘Linda works,” she pro- 
tested. 

‘“*Oh, well, that’s 
merely temporary.”’ 
Linda’s business career 
was airily disposed of. 
“It keeps the child oc- 
cupied and buys her a 
lot of clothes your father 
couldn’t afford to give 
her. Father and I,’’ 
Mrs. Hawthorn beamed 
tenderly at her child, 
“don’t like either of our 
girlies to work. But with expenses what 
they are now, rents and all ——” She 
sighed. ‘‘ That brings me to what I was go- 
ing to say: Grandma isn’t as spry as she 
was, and she forgets things. And she’s 
growing obstinate, as old people do. Your 
father doesn’t realize that sometimes she 
is a bit trying. 

“‘Of course with all my club responsi- 
bilities I cannot undertake much house- 
work; a woman can’t do two things and 
do either of them properly. But with you 
to relieve grandma and see that things are 
done my way—well, we'll see. 

“I’m sure it will work out comfortably, 
now that you are home and realize how 
mother needs you.” 


HE lifted a plump arm and consulted 

her wrist watch. ‘“‘Mercy! After ten. 
I didn’t hear Linda go out. I’m to meet a 
committee of Bartholdi Society women at 
eleven. We are planning the winter con- 
certs—two evening concerts and some 
morning musicales. We have five hundred 
subscribers. The tickets are expensive, 
but those concert singers and string quar- 
tets charge frightful prices.” 

“But, mother, haven’t five hundred 
women anything to do at home morn- 
ings?” 

“Well, a great many of them live in 
hotel apartments or have part-time maids. 
Good gracious, Ann, you don’t expect 





modern women with cultured minds to 
spend all their time baking, do you?” 


V 


S FAR back as Ann could remember, 
Aunt Ada had been a Hawthorn prob- 
lem, periodically “‘landing on them bag 
and baggage’—Millie Hawthorn’s ex- 
pression—for stays of indeterminate dura- 
tion. A maiden lady of fifty and without 
means, Aunt Ada in an earlier generation 
would inevitably have made her home 
with her nearest relative. An inconspicu- 
ous but taken-for-granted presence when 
company was about, a valuable though 
not highly appreciated cog in the house- 
hold machinery at all times, she would 
have put up the children’s school lunches, 
mended the family underwear, nursed the 
young folks through minor illnesses, writ- 
ten long letters about family news to 
distant kindred; would have been senti- 
mental at weddings and shyly cager to 
hear the first tidings about prospective 
babies; the family old maid, an institu- 
tion of the days when families had homes 
with upstairs bedrooms, when dining 
chairs were purchased by the dozen and 
tablecloths were three yards long. 

In modern apartments, of course, there 
is no room for the Aunt Adas. While 
Henry Hawthorn’s mother was a fixture 
in the Hawthorn home there was no hope 
for Millie’s sister; that had been made 
clear. So she had secured such positions 
as gentility without special training might 
attempt to fill. 

At the moment Aunt Ada was nurse- 
companion to an aged lady over in 
Brooklyn. Filling a rubber hot-water bot- 
tle, she had scalded her hand and arm and, 
terrified lest temporary disability might 
lose her an easy and congenial position, 
she had telephoned her frantic S O S, and 
grandma, who at seventy-six was worth 
three of Aunt Ada at fifty, had fared to 
Brooklyn to the rescue. 

Far better, grandma realized, a few 


days of personal discomfort in Brooklyn 

than Miss Ada Twitter “landed bag and 
baggage”’ on the Haw- 
thorns for an indefinite 
sojourn. 


All of this Ann gath- 
ered over the telephone 
when after her mother’s 
departure she called up 
grandma in Brooklyn. 
Grandma detested talk- 
ing over a telephone and 
her sentences were 
choppy and abrupt as 
though the cost of each 
word might add to the 
expense, like telegraph- 
ing. 

“Back Thursday,’’ grandma’s strained- 
to-the-limit voice informed her. ‘Sleep 
my bed, if want. Take care Wan’ring 
Jew. . . . Hello. You there? I said 
sleep my room. Make self comf’table. . 
Hello. Hello!” 

“IT do miss you, grandma. Do you need 
any more clothes? I could ——” 


UT Central cut in, and Ann hung up, 
smiling. How funny old people were, 
scared of telephones! 

She unpacked her trunk and tried to 
find places for the accumulated belongings 
of three years away from home. What on 
earth was she to do with all these photo- 
graphs—her basket-ball team, the senior 
class, her beloved teachers, the girls? If 
only she had her own room! 

And these books—goodness, where were 
they to go? Her Emerson, her Rupert 
Brooke, and the outdoor books—the Bur- 
roughs and the Thoreau. 

Ann corraled Bob that evening before 
he went out and asked if she might use the 
writing table in his room. 

‘Sure thing—if you don’t mind moving 
all your traps every time Aunt Ada planks 
herself on us. She draws nephew Bob’s 
quarters, you know. I simply keep my 
duds at the office where a pack of women 
can’t paw ’em over.” 


(Continued on Page 149) 
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LOOK FOR FILM 


—KEvery Day 


ON CHILD’S TEETH 


The Film on teeth to which authorities ascribe 
many of your own and your children’s tooth 


and gum disorders 


Send Coupon for 10-Day Tube Free 





N a film that forms 
on teeth, science 
has discovered what is 
believed to be a chief 
enemy both of sound 
teeth and of healthy 
gums—a viscous, stub- 
born film that ordinary 
brushing alone has 
often failed to effec- 
tively combat. 








Thus thousands who 
have taken greatest 
precautions, even from 
childhood, with their 
teeth, still are largely 
subject to tooth and 
gum disorders. 








ji i ; 
This way is known through 
professional advice to 
millions. 





Many of the com- 
non tooth and gum troubles, including pyor- 
rhea, are largely charged to this film. To 
combat it, a new dental care is now being 

idely advised. 


VuaT FILM Is—Irs Errecr on TEETH 
AND GuMs 

or years dental science sought ways to 

ght film. Clear teeth and healthy gums 

ome only when film is constantly com- 

ated—removed every day from the teeth. 


Film was found to cling to teeth; to 
et into crevices and stay ; to hold in con- 
act with teeth food substances which fer- 
nented and fostered the acids of decay. 
“ilm was found to be the basis of tartar. 


and most gum disorders. 


Thus there was a universal call for an effec- 
tive film-removing method. Ordinary brushing 
alone was found ineffective. Now two effective 


7erms by the millions breed in it. And they, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of pyorrhea 
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Present-day dental findings urge the importance of starting early in children 
the habit of removing film twice daily from the teeth by Pepsodent. Gleaming 
smiles, the reward of daily care, bring charm and popularity in later life. 


combatants have been found, approved by high 
dental authority and embodied in a tooth paste 
called Pepsodent. 


CurRDLEs AND Removes FILmM— 
FIRMs THE Gums 


Pepsodent acts first to curdle the film. Then 
it thoroughly removes the film in gentle safety 
to enamel. 

At the same time, it acts to firm the gums— 
Pepsodent provides, for this purpose, the most 
recent dental findings in gum protection science 
knows today. Pepsodent also multiplies the 
alkalinity of the saliva. And thus aids in neu- 
tralizing mouth acids as they form. 














In daily practice, Pepsodent is urged by dentists for its unique 
therapeutic and prophylactic qualities. 


It multiplies the starch digestant of the 
saliva. Thus combats starch deposits which 
might otherwise ferment and form acids. 


No other method known to present-day sci- 
ence embodies protective agents like those con- 
tained in Pepsodent. 


PLeAsE AccepT PEPSODENT TEST 


Send the coupon for a 10-day tube. Brush 
teeth this way for 10 days. Note how thor- 
oughly film is removed. The teeth gradually 
lighten as film coats go. Then for 10 nights 
massage the gums with Pepsodent, using your 
finger tips; the gums then should start to firm 
and harden. 


At the end of that time, we believe you will 
agree, that next to regular dental care, Pepso- 
dent, the quality dentifrice, provides the utmost 
science has discovered for better teeth and gums. 








FREE—-10-DAY TUBE 
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FREE — Mail coupon for 10-day tube to The 
Pepsodent Company, Dept. 1178, 1104S. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago, Ill., U.S.A. Only one tube to 
a family. 





Name 





Address 


Canadian Office and Laboratories: 191 George St., 
Toronto 2, Ont., Canada. London Office: 42 Southwark 
Bridge Road, London, S. E.1. The Pepsodent Co. (Aus- 
tralia), Ltd., 137 Clarence St., Sydney, N.S. W. 2427 


PEPSODENT 


The Quality Dentifrice— Removes Film from Teeth 
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Other 
Varieties 
of Kraft Cheese 


Kraft American 
Kraft Swiss 

Kraft Pimento 
Kraft Brick 

Kraft Old English 
Kraft Limburger 
Kraft Nippy 
Kraft Cream 
Kraft Grated 


Send for our new book 
of tested cheese recipes. 


It is beautifully illustrated 
in color and contains many 
new and surprisingly de- 
lightful dishes. It is free. 


Address 
Kraft Cheese Company 






























Of the many foods that can 
be made more appetizing by 
the use of Kraft Cheese, none 
is more improved in taste than 


bread. The blending of the 


two flavors is perfect. 


It is fortunate that this is so 
for here are two major food 
elements which we need in 
large quantities, and here they 
are—breads with their abun- 
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A Good Mixer— 


dance of starch, Kraft Cheese 
with its wealth of protein, 
mineral salts and butter fat. 


Kraft Cheese is known to be 
both good and “good for you”’ 
—a flavor of unvarying deli- 
ciousness and as easily digested 
as the pure whole milk from 
which it is made. The Kraft 
Label should be your guide in 
all cheese buying. 


KRAFT CHEESE COMPANY, General Offices, CHICAGO 











406 Rush Street, Chicago 











[KRAFT (X) CHEESE, 














Eat it freely - -: - 


- Easily digested 
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“But I thought you hadn’t any desk at 
the office, Bob. I thought you were out 
all day, taking orders.” 

‘‘Scuffling for ’em, you mean,” cor- 
rected Bob genially. ‘Lucky thing I can 
push the ivories for that movie joint, or 
I couldn’t pay for my laundry. Use the 
table if you want to, old dear.’’ He favored 
her with a brotherly grin and carefully ad- 
justed his hat before the hall mirror. 

“What do you do with 
yourself evenings, Bobbie? 

Don’t you call on any nice 
girls?” 


“DET your life I don’t. 

Fellow doesn’t call on 
any nice girls evening with- 
out ten bucks in his pocket, 
and at that he rarely gets 
home with enough left to 
keep him in smokes the rest 
of the week.” 

“But what do you do 
after that motion-picture 
show is over? Last night 
you hadn’t come in at one.” 

“Well, if you want to 
know,” Bob said grudg- 
ingly, “‘I bum around with 
the fellows or drop in at the bowling club. 
And there’s a broadcasting place down- 
town where I hang out. They let me an- 
nounce sometimes and I pick up an odd 
fiver now and then. That satisfy you?” 

It didn’t quite, for his eyes hadn’t met 
hers as he recited this list of innocuous 
midnight diversions. 

That night Ann switched off the pink- 
shaded light and crept into the sofa beside 
Linda. Why was it she couldn’t have more 
of a feeling of being at home—a more con- 
tented, settled-down feeling? 

Ann lay and looked at the luminous 
oblong of lace curtain, faintly radiant in 
the glare of the street lamp without. What 
she missed, she realized, was a sense of 
stability. After all, permanence of back- 
ground, of familiar, loved inanimate things, 
stood for home as much as people did. And 
there was no comfort of permanence in 
these temporary stopping places of 
apartment-house nomads. If children, 
growing up and going out into the world, 
where they would long to glimpse home, 
were never to anticipate return to the 
thing they loved—well, what would home 
stand for? VI 


NHERALDED by katydids, the first 
frost came to the city and mani- 
fested itself by recognizable urban signs. 
Upholstery windows withdrew cretonne 
patterns and substituted tapestries and 
velours. And in the Subways advertise- 
ments of unguents for chapped hands re- 
placed those of cold creams for sunburn. 
Ann was walking up Fifth Avenue to 
join her sister Linda for tea. They were 
going to have it at a new Russian place 
that was the fad, and Linda had tele- 
phoned from the office to say that David 
would meet them there. She found the tea 
room without difficulty and entered its 
luridly decorated portal, considerably 
overawed by the Russian muzhik, or what- 
ever he was, in his shining top-boots, who 
admitted her. Linda, however, waiting in 
an anteroom, looked very sophisticated 
lounging on a high-backed bench, her un- 
gloved left hand, on which blazed the 
diamond and platinum ring, negligently 
manipulating a Russian cigarette. 

“’Lo, old dear,’’ she greeted Ann. 
“Make yourself comfy on that black-and- 
yellow thing. Dave isn’t here yet. He 
can’t always get away early.” 

Ann knew better than to refer to 
Linda’s cigarette. No matter what Linda 
did, she always looked the little lady. 
Linda had what Bob called ‘‘class’”’ and 
Ann sighed hopelessly at the smartness of 
her. Ann in her sturdy serge suit, velours 
sport hat and boyish Oxfords felt a coun- 
try mouse indeed. But one could never 
hope to compete with Linda! 

“What is David’s business?” she in- 
quired. “I never thought to ask.” 
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“‘Oh, some business his father was in. 
Hydraulic pump or something that they 
ship all over the world. They’ve a plant 
out West, and the New York office is way 
over on the west side; deadly place to get 
to, though not so bad for Dave, I suppose, 
coming from Jersey. He’sa partner in the 
business; that’s what makes him so fussy 
and conscientious about taking time off 
afternoons.” 

“You'll be able to live in the country.” 
Ann’s eyes were wistful. 

“Who said so—David? 
The first thing Mr. David 
Frieth does after we’re 
married is to find a nice 
apartment in town, maybe 
around Fifth and Tenth. 
That is exactly where I plan 
to live.” 

Ann was conscious of a 
twinge of pity for David. 
She changed the subject. 
“I suppose,”’ she observed 
ruefully, “I ought to have 
some clothes. I feel sort of 
dowdy.” 

Linda, with a flash of 
diamonds and platinum, 
tamped out the stub of her 
cigarette. She looked Ann 
over. ‘Well, you are a lit- 

tle school-teacherish, darling. How much 
have you to spend?”’ 

‘*“Not an awful lot. Do we buy all our 
own clothes now, Linda?” 


“T DO. It’s why I took the secretarial 

course. I simply had to have clothes, 
and you know Pawsey’s expenses are pretty 
heavy. Of course Georgie is married now, 
but there were four of us—my music and 
your school ——”’ 

“T know.” Ann’s eyes were a little 
frightened. ‘‘But I thought Pawsey could 
afford all that. He hasn’t lost money, has 
he, Linda?” 

“‘No, but I heard him tell Bob he had 
never saved anything. He was asking 
Bob about college—was willing to help 
him through. But Bob didn’t want to go.” 

“But, Linda, Pawsey has been with 
that firm for almost thirty years.” 

‘My dear, I don’t believe he’ll ever be 
pushed any further ahead than he is now. 
Of course he has a responsible position, 
but they are putting younger men over his 
head. He’s probably afraid that when the 
members of the firm die off younger ones 
who take their places will just shove him 
out. And if he hasn’t saved any- 
thing ——’”’ 

“It doesn’t seem like Pawsey not to. 
He’s not the reckless kind.”’ 

““My beloved child, you don’t know 
anything about the cost of living in New 
York. He carries a life insurance, I sup- 
pose—for mother; but our expenses are 
terrific. Mother’s clubs cost a lot, and her 
clothes. Then there’s the rent. We pay 
two-fifty a month for the apartment.” 

‘““Two-fifty—you mean three thousand 
dollars a year? Linda Hawthorn!” 

‘““Where could we get anything in a de- 
cent neighborhood for less?’’ Linda rose 
and delicately flicked cigarette ashes from 
her skirt. “It’s really not so serious. 
And with you home now, helping grandma, 
we can save the cost of a maid. Here’s 
David.” 


E CAME toward them, his big figure 

threading a cautious way among the 
little taborets, his face lighting up as he 
spied Linda. Ann thought that sudden 
radiance in David’s face, as from some 
inner light, a beautiful thing to see. 

A waitress in Russian peasant costume 
with a picturesque headdress over her 
sleek black braids came to take their order. 

Ann examined the menu. 

“Pot of tea, twenty-five cents,’’’ she 
read. ‘‘‘Special Russian tea, a dollar and 
a half.’ What makes it so much more ex- 
pensive?”’ 

“I wonder,” Linda murmured. ‘They 
are having some at the next table.” 

Ann glanced across at a party of four 
who were rather hilariously enjoying but- 
tered muffins and the afternoon beverage. 
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““Maybe the glazed green teapot boosts 
the price,”’ laughed Ann. 

““Don’t be hopeless, Ann.”’ Linda, with 
a bored smile, reached for the menu. “I'll 
have some at any rate.” 

“No,” said David. 

Linda’s eyebrows went up. ‘‘Certainly 
I will.’’ 

“No.”’ David shook his head at her, 
smiling 

Ann began to see daylight concerning 
the discrepancy in prices of tea. 

Linda leaned forward and clasped her 
hands—the platinum and diamonds spar- 
kling on top—over David’s big hand that 
held the menu. ‘Please, Davie,” she 
coaxed. “It’s the reason I had Ann come 
here. I wanted to show her the town.” 

They were sipping the hot tea when 
Austin Randolph, appearing from no- 
where in particular, slid into the fourth 
seat at the table. “‘Howdy, folks. Room 
for one more?” 

Ann thought David did not look over- 
pleased, and she was certain Linda was 
not altogether surprised, in spite of her 
“Why, hello, Austin. Where’d you drop 
from?”’ 

Ann wondered if Linda had telephoned 
him, too, and whether David Frieth 
suspected she had. Having met the de- 
feated Aussi Ran months ago during the 
heyday of his favor as a devoted, Ann 
shook hands with him pleasantly. 


USTIN RANDOLPH was big and fair, 
not so tall as David Frieth, but heavier 
in proportion to his height, and where 
David was quiet and observant Austin was, 
as Linda had remarked, ‘“‘entertaining.”’ 
He grinned at David. ‘‘Not butting in 
on your party, I hope, Frieth. This isa 
favorite little haunt of mine.”’ 

“He likes the tea,’’ mentioned Linda. 

Austin bent over and sniffed at her cup. 
“Not taking any today?” 

“David won’t let me.”’ 

“Oho, is that it?’’ Austin rolled an eye 
comically at Ann. ‘‘ Almost married; see 
what it’s brought her to.”” He stood up. 
“Well, maybe David’ll let you dance.” 

Ann could see Linda and Austin moving 
in perfect rhythm, very close together and 
whispering to each other as they danced. 

“Like to try this fox trot?’’ David 
asked. 

Ann felt rather like a scrap of thistle- 
down pinned down and prohibited from 
drifting as she followed David’s painstak- 
ing progress across the dancing floor. But 
even if he wasn’t much of a dancer, David 
was adear. Nobody could fear any danger, 
ever, in David Frieth’s arms; he made one 
feel so tremendously safe. 

Returning to the table they found Linda 
and her partner looking very merry and 
mischievous about something. David 
lifted the lid of a green teapot on the 
table. No steam emerged. He glanced at 
Linda. 

“Sorry, Davie.” Her lovely, contrite 
eyes lifted to his coaxingly. 

“Don’t be a spoilsport, old man,” 
urged Mr. Randolph. “Sit ye doon, ye 
canny Scot, and join the party. My treat.” 

VII 
EORGIE HAWTHORN SIMS had 
been married five years and didn’t 
possess a stick of furniture—and was proud 
of it. She liked to quote Emerson, casu- 
ally, concerning the Tyranny of Things. 
And it was her boast that she and Monty 
Sims could move anywhere, any time, 
given sixty minutes to pack their trunks. 

Ann had been looking forward to dinner 
at her sister’s because Mrs. Hawthorn had 
written months ago that Georgie and 
Monty had at last found the ideal home 
for a young couple: A studio apartment 
just north of Washington Square, which 
they had sublet furnished, and which was 
so cleverly arranged for housekeeping that 
dear Georgie was scarcely tied down at all. 

For a week after Ann’s home-coming 
Georgie had been away, visiting an old 
schoolmate in Syracuse. But immediately 
upon her return Georgie telephoned cordial 
greeting to Ann and insisted that the whole 
family come down to Ninth Street for a 
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celebration dinner. She’d manage beauti- 
fully, she said, with the kitchenette—and 
of course they had a gateleg. 

Bob very promptly declined, protesting 
that he knew beforehand what kind of 
grub he’d get at Georgie’s. And Linda 
was taking David to a dinner-dance ar- 
ranged by some young married friends in 
honor of the newly engaged pair. At the 
last moment Mrs. Hawthorn had to beg 
off because of a just-remembered promise 
to attend a banquet of the Associated 
Society of Business and Professional 
Women and make a brief address on 
““Coéperation of the Working Woman and 
the Home Woman in Matters of Mutual 
Civic and Political Interest.” 

So only Ann and her father were able 
to attend Georgie’s little festivity. 


HE studio apartment was part of a 
reconstructed brownstone dwelling. 
The sleeping quarters were in a balcony 
reached from the floor of the living room 
by an intriguing if slightly dizzy spiral 
stair. Having the bedroom hung thus be- 
tween floor and ceiling, and tucking bath- 
room and kitchenette under a corner of 
the balcony gave landlords a chance to 
advertise ‘“‘three rooms and kitchenette.” 
Georgie hugged Ann ecstatically and 
took her up the spiral stair to the balcony, 
where feminine guests could powder their 
noses in friendly plain sight of escorts 
loitering below. ‘‘ Downstairs,’ she said, 
was her kitchenette, the cutest cubby be- 
hind sliding panels that looked exactly like 
bookcase doors. And the tall screen con- 
cealing the gateleg, asserted young Mrs. 
Sims proudly, was her own invention. It 
permitted dinner guests to get the sumptu- 
ous effect of the living room, attention 
undiverted by the waiting dinner table. 
Georgie had better be getting the ice- 
cream freezer in, Ann reminded. The 
wagon had driven up with it as they rang 
the bell and the man had left it outside the 
door. Georgie whisked down the spiral 
stair. That was no ice-cream freezer, she 
wailed, but their dinner from the Neigh- 
borhood Service Kitchen; and it must be 
stone cold, left all this time in the hall. 
The contraption, Ann discovered, had all 
the dinner courses in metal containers. 
Running a home was no task at all nowa- 
days. You could play bridge or shop all 
afternoon and meet your dinner coming 
in at the front door when you arrived at 
home. Then all you had to do was to haul 
out the gateleg. 


ONTGOMERY SIMS was thirty- 

two, lean and dark, with asmart little 
clipped mustache over a nervous mouth 
and quick-moving blue eyes that always 
seemed to have a harassed expression. He 
sold advertising space for an important 
trade weekly, an authoritative organ of 
the retail dry goods business, and the 
tenure of his job depended upon how many 
advertising accounts he brought in. 

At this moment the great Annual 
Autumn Jubilee Number—nicely bal- 
anced between the July issue of fall styles 
and the January ditto of Paris advices for 
spring —was in process of preparation, and 
Monty Sims was correspondingly ex- 
hausted. When the Hawthorns arrived 
he had been hunched on the sofa, figuring 
in a loose-leaf memorandum book, but he 
slipped the book in a pocket and im- 
mediately became the affable host. While 
Georgie unbuckled the girths of the dinner 
container he came from the kitchenette, 
whence had issued sound of ice cracking 
and shaking, bearing his tray of tiny 
amber-tinted glasses. 

Dinner progressed by containers. The 
gateleg was sumptuous with lighted can- 
dles and tea roses in a silver bowl reflected 
in the shining mahogany, but Georgie 
served the Neighborhood Service edibles 
from the freezerlike contraption which 
stood on the floor beside her chair. Things 
kept hotter that way, she explained. Be- 
fore dessert she meticulously removed 
everything to the last salt shaker, but the 
pudding—a melancholy concoction of 


(Continued on Page 152) 
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all made from one package of Knox Gelatine 


HIS photograph tells a true story of 

what you can do with one package of 
Knox Sparkling Gelatine. Two exquisite 
desserts and two equally exquisite salads! 
You can make six servings of each from the 
contents of one single package. That, cer- 
tainly, is cooking economy. But economy 
is only the second reason why Knox Gelatine 
deserves a regular place on your pantry 
shelf. The first reason is its pure, delicious 
quality. Knox Gelatine is all gelatine, —it is 
not flavored, not colored, and not sweetened 


in any way. You get “ the highest quality for 
health” — a quality developed over a period 
of forty years—when you buy Knox Gela- 
tine. And you serve zestful, healthful dishes 
when you place before your family and 


KN OX 


GELATINE 


“The Highest Quality for Health” 


guests the desserts, salads or candies that 
may be made with it. There isalmost noend 
to the uses you will find for Knox Sparkling 
Gelatine—it combines so perfectly with 
fruits, vegetables, meats, or fish. Send 
for Mrs. Knox’s Books. There are sur- 
prises on every page. Recipe suggestions for 
all kinds of menus and occasions— valuable 
economy hints, too. Write for these— 
please mention your grocer’s name and en- 
close 4c for postage. Charles B. Knox Gelatine 
Co., 113 Knox Avenue, Johnstown, N. Y. 








TRY THIS MENU 









, Extreme Left Top Centre 
PINt APPLE SPONGE PUDDING TOMATO ASPIC SALAD 
(6 servings) WITH VEGETABLES 


So th 
ful 
cold 


cul 


2 envelope or 1 level tablespoon- 
‘OX Sparkling Gelatine in }4 cup 
water 5 minutes and dissolve in 1 

‘up Lot canned pineapple juice; add 44 
Cup sugar, few grains salt and 2 table- 
Sboortuls lemon juice. When it begins 
A S'iiven, beat until frothy and add 2 
: if j beaten egg whites and continue 
eating. Fold in 1 cup diced canned 
Pineapple and 44 cup sliced strawber- 
nes and bananas. Turn into wet molds 
or into glasses, Serve garnished with 
straw berries, 


(6 servings) 
Soak 4% envelope or 1 level tablespoon- 
ful Knox Sparkling Gelatine in 44 cup 
cold water 5 minutes, dissolve in 1 cup 
hot stock or bouillon and add %4 cup 
strained tomatoes. Season highly with 
salt, pepper, paprika and cayenne, and 
when it begins to stiffen, add 4% cup 
cabbage or celery, peas, asparagus tips 
or any preferred vegetables. Turn into 
wet molds and when firm, unmold 
and garnish with olives and lettuce. 


Ideal for June Entertaining 


Fruit Cup 
Chicken in Jelly 
Hot Rolls or 
Fancy Sandwiches 
Tomato Aspic Salad with Vegetables 
Cheese Straws 
Radishes Olives 
Pineapple Sponge Pudding 
or Strawberry Whip 
Small Cakes Coffee 
Knox ‘French Dainties”’ 
Salted Nuts 











Upper Right Lower Right 
STRAWBERRY WHIP CHICKEN SALAD 
(6 servings) (6 servings) 


Soak 4% envelope or 1 level tablespoon- 
ful Knox Sparkling Gelatine in 4 cup 
cold water 5 minutes and dissolve in 4% 
cup boiling water; add 14 cups straw- 
berries, which have been crushed with 
34 cup sugar, few grains salt and 1 tea- 
spoonful lemon juice. When it begins 
to stiffen, beat, and then whip in 2 
stifly beaten egg whites. Turn into 
sherbert glasses, or serve on sponge 
cake with whipped cream. 


Soak 4%envelope orl leveltablespoonful 
Knox Sparkling Gelatine in 4% cup cold 
water 5 minutes, dissolve in 1 cup boil- 
ing water and add % cup canned pine- 
apple juice and 1 tablespoonful lemon 
juice, 4 cup sugar and % teaspoonful 
salt. When it begins to thicken, add 4 
cupcold chopped chicken or veal, 4cup 
chopped celery, 4chopped pimentoand 
% cup canned pineapple cubes. Turn 
into wet mold; when firm, unmold and 
serve on lettuce leaves with mayonnaise. 
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Protect & Beautify 


Your Car With These Easily Attached, 
Tailored Seat Covers 


OMPLETELY covering the upholstery of your 
car Fandango Seat Covers protect light dresses 
and do away with dust-raising whisk brooms 
which wear out upholstery fabrics. No need now to 
scrub at spots with costly cleaners to keep the émside 
value of your car as great as its outside value. Frolicking 
children, greasy hands, muddy feet, road dirt, have 
no terrors for a car protected with these seat covers. 


They Fit Perfectly 


As smooth fitting as the original upholstery, Fandango 
Covers protect your car’s interior, your garments and 
increase your car’s trade-in value. They fit perfectly, 
because master patterns are cut for every model car 
listed as soon as exhibited at the shows. . , 


The beautiful Fandango striped fabrics in restful greys and 
exquisite blues, with perfectly harmonizing Spanish art 
leatherette reinforcements at all wearing edges, improve the 
appearance of many mew cars. The sets consist of covers for 
seats, backs, side panels, arm rests, and door covers with 
large pockets. The back part of the front seat cover reaches 
the floor, thus offering protection against the feet of the rear 
seat occupants in the car. 


Money Back Guarantee 


Fandango Seat Covers must satisfy in fit, workmanship, mate- 
rial, and appearance—or you can return them. Over 100,000 
car owners adopted Fandango Covers in 1926. We are the 
world’s largest seat cover manufacturers. Many $50 to $75 
made-to-order seat covers do not fit, look nor wear as well as 
Fandangos. 


Onor Off in 10 Minutes—W ithout Harm to Upholstery 


Only on Fandango Covers the new patented Fandango Snap- 
on Pin is found. It leaves no marks, lies flat, and needs no 
sewing. With this exclusive feature Fandango Covers can be 
easily removed, cleaned, then snapped on again. 
At leading department stores and automobile dealers’ or we 
will supply you direct—use the coupon 


DURANT MOTOCOVER COMPANY, INC. 
200 Sixth Avenue, Dept. J, NEW YORK CITY 
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Made for COACHES, 
SEDANS, COUPES, 
BROUGHAMS 

4 or 5 passenger cars 
$14.50 complete 
7 passenger cars 


$18.50 complete 
1924, 1925, 1926, 1927 Models 


BUICK PACKARD 
CADILLAC PAIGE 
CHANDLER _ LITTLE 
CHEVROLET MARMON 
CLEVELAND AUBURN 
CHRYSLER HUPMOBILE 
DODGE NASH 

ESSEX AJAX 

FLINT MAXWELL 
JEWETT OAKLAND 
HUDSON OLDSMOBILE 
OVERLAND PONTIAC 
REO STAR 
LOCOMOBILE WILLYS- 

Jr. 8 KNIGHT 
PEERLESS WHIPPET 
STUDEBAKER LA SALLE 

FORDS 


All models Coupes and 
Roadsters, $5.95 
Tudors, Sedans, 
Touring Cars, 9.95 


Now—4 New Vital 
Improvements 


1 Fandango Seat Covers 
snap on or off in 10 min- 
utes—by the watch. 

2. Attached with absolutely 
no tacking or sewing. 

3. Leave upholstery and 
interior unmarred when 
removed. 

4. Have the new patented 
fasteners whose features 
insure perfect  satisfac- 
tion. 

b> eg 

Car DEALERS AND DEPART- 

MENT STORES: Write at once 

for information about these 
nationally advertised auto seat 
covers. 





MAIL COUPON NOW—SEND NO MONEY 


| Please send me one complete set of Fandango Auto Seat Covers. 
it will examine them and pay expressman upon delivery if satis- 
l factory. 


Note: Check full information. Print name and address plainly. 


| Your name 


| Address 











Master Oo 

Standard O 5 Passenger 
Special O 7 Passenger | 
Light O Coupe 

Advance O Coach | 
4 Cylinders 0 Brougham 

6 Cylinders O Sedan 

8 Cylinders O Blue leather- 

2 Door ette trim | 
4 Door O Grey leather- 
MODEL ette 
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cornstarch and bits of apple dribbling 
with a savorless sauce—caused Monty to 
fling down his napkin in disgust. 

“For goodness’ sake, Georgie, do you 
call this a pudding?”’ 

“But you said you were tired of éclairs 
and charlotte russe,”’ protested the lady of 
the house plaintively. ‘‘These Neighbor- 
hood Service dinners at a dollar twenty- 
five apiece ought to be fairly decent.” 

Ann was appalled. ‘‘Do you mean to 
say, Georgie Sims, you paid five dollars 
for that ice-cream freezer thing of food? 
You could cook a beautiful dinner for four 
people for that much money.” 

““Maybe you could,” retorted Georgie 
sulkily. “I don’t profess to be any 


- domestic-scienceexpert. If youand Pawsey 


don’t care for our hospitality ——’ 

“Oh, cut it, Georgie.” Monty looked 
more harassed than ever, for there were 
tears in his lady’s blue eyes. 

But the hostess had flown to the balcony 
bedroom, where she sniffed disconsolately 
on the brocade-covered bed. ‘“‘How 
c-could I m-mix up p-puddings when I 
was p-playing bridge up to six o’clock? 
And I d-don’t intend to b-be any man’s 
g-galley slave anyhow.” It took Ann half 
an hour, with pettings and admiration of 
Georgie’s frock and the brocade bed cover, 
while the two men below tiptoed about, 
lighting cigars and discussing in whispers 
the coming election, to reéstablish an 
atmosphere of good humor. 


N THE way uptown Ann tucked her 

hand through Pawsey’s arm, and they 
swung along in step together. Ann had 
persuaded him to walk instead of taking 
the bus to the thirties. 

‘‘Pawsey, who are Bob’s friends? Where 
does he go evenings?” 

“I’m sorry to say I don’t know.”’ Henry 
Hawthorn’s voice was troubled. ‘‘ You 
can’t keep track of boys at large in city 
streets evenings.” 

They tramped a block in silence, then 
Henry Hawthorn broke out testily: ‘It’s 
this abnormal city way of living—people 
crowded into small quarters; all the family 
diversions outside the home.” 


They had turned the corner a ae 
cross street and Henry Hawthorn stareq | 
up at the tall facades of apartment houses _| 
on either side. ‘Sometimes I wonder if jt | 
isn’t all due to the banishing of hearth- 
stones. When a family had to gather jin | 
the room where the fire was to keep warm, | 
and they all studied and read and sewed | 
by the big lamp on the center table, they 
kept together in their interests.” 


NN said hopefully: ‘“‘There must be 
some modern substitute for hearths, 
Pawsey; I don’t know just what.” 

“No, nor anybody else,’ replied her 
father sadly. ‘‘ When the fires of the homes 
went out, little Ann, something went with 
them. I don’t believe the world will ever 
get it back.” 

“Oh, yes, it will, Pawsey Hawthorn, 
And homes will come back; you'll see, 
People will get tired of this way of living. 
Things will get worse and worse,” Ann 
prophesied darkly, but pleasurably. “By 
and by people will come to realize that 
labor-saving devices and landlords and 
janitors have not only done away with 
work but with the home, too, and all it used 
to stand for. Then the women will ——” 

“There you’re wrong,” chuckled her 
father. ‘It won’t be the women, mv dear. 
It isn’t men, let me tell yo y 
made these crevices in cliffs sill ble to 
landlords. There never was a man yet 
who didn’t value home and wasn’t willing 
to work for it with the last ounce of en- 
deavor. Unluckily,”’ he grinned down into 
the eager little face at his shoulder, “‘it 
isn’t his work that has to be done inside 
the home.” 

Ann pinched the arm she was clinging 
to. ‘‘Maybe if he’d been the one to do 
that inside work all the centuries he 








wouldn’t have clung to his sentimental 
yearning about home any longer than 
woman did.’’ She ran up the steps of 
Number 89 and faced him, glowing from 
her walk, as he mounted more slowly. 
“‘Cheer up, old dear. There are a few of 
us left who are willing to work for hearth- 
stones. Let’s see what you and I can do, 
Pawsey, for the Hawthorn family.” 


(Continued in the July Home Journal) 


Happiness 


(Continued from Page 31) 


did not hesitate. He said there was no 
comparison possible; he would far rather 
be a one-legged writer than a two-legged 
something else. ‘‘ And yet,’ he murmured 
thoughtfully, ‘“‘I do miss that leg.” 

There is another important considera- 
tion. If the happiest person is the person 
who thinks the most interesting thoughts, 
then we grow happier as we grow older. 

I know that such a statement runs 
counter to the generally expressed opinion. 
The majority of novels and poems and the 
common gossip of society assume that 
youth is the golden time of life. 

When I was an undergraduate a distin- 
guished man addressed us, and he said 
emphatically, ‘‘Young gentlemen, make 
the most of these four years; for they are 
the happiest years you will ever know.” 
The remark was given to us with that im- 
pressiveness that so often accompanies a 
falsehood. For it was a falsehood. My 
classmates and I have been out of college 
nearly forty years; most of us are happier 
now than then. 

I read many French novels, and I often 
see a woman of forty-five described as a 
“woman for whom life was over.”” Over 
at forty-five? And why? Because men 
do not stare at her goggle-eyed. Doubt- 
less it is sweet to be admired, doubtless 
flirtation is one of the normal pleasures of 
youth, doubtless it is agreeable to be re- 
garded as a pretty animal; but is that all 
there is in life fora woman? One cannot 
penetrate below the surface of such a 
statement without finding an insult to per- 
sonality. 


No one should make a statement like 
*‘youth is the happiest time of life’”’ with- 
out being prepared to accept its intellectual 
consequences. Now if it were really true 
that youth is the happiest time of life, 
nothing would be a more tragic spectacle 
than young men and maidens; for they 
would in their present state have attained 
the pinnacle, the climax of existence; be- 
fore them would lie fifty years of diminu- 
endo, of decay, of accumulating loss, of 
descent into ever-darkening days. 

The belief that youth is the happiest 
time of life is founded on a fallacy—on a 
false definition of happiness. Many pevple 
think that to be free from physical jain 
and mental worry is perfection; know ihg 
that as we grow older our physical p:iins 
and mental worries are apt to increise, 
they assume that youth is the happiest 
time of life. We are, of course, all animils; 
but we ought not to be merely animal. [ 
suppose that in the case of animals youth 
is the happiest time of life; a puppy 1s 
happier than an old rheumatic hound: 4 
young jackass braying in the pasture 1s 
presumably happier than an old donkey 
laboriously drawing a cart; but these are 
merely animals and lack man’s greatest 
gift—the possibility of development. 

Those who say that childhood is the 
happiest time are unconsciously postu- 
lating the animal definition: A child 1s 
happiest because he is healthy and has no 
worries; when he is cold somebody covers 
him; when he is hungry somebody feeds 


(Continued on Page 155) ss 
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“Why do I sell Heinz 
57 Varieties?” asked 
the grocer. 


“PL tell you why—and it’s a 
good ‘why’. 

“Some years ago a salesman 
come into the store and introduced 
himself as the Heinz man. 

‘Full up,” said I, “don’t want a 

ing, so don’t open your sample 
Well, that young fellow came 

cht back at me—‘I’m not here 
sell you anything —I’m here to 
‘/ you something, and if that’s the 
nly thing I do today, then I'll call 

a good day’s work’. 

“Go ahead,” said I. 

“Said he”—‘Did you ever hear 
fa food concern that developed 
‘(S$ OWn tomato seed under a mil- 
‘ion square feet of glass, grew the 
seedlings in its own hot houses, 
supervised the growth of the to- 
Matoes until they were red on the 
vine, and then converted them into 
Tomato Ketchup the same day 
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“Why do 1?” 


asked the Grocer 





they were picked?— 

‘Did you ever hear of a food 
concern that sent its own buyers 
to a dozen different parts of the 
world to procure spices where they 
actually grow, instead of buying 
them at home, on paper ‘sight un- 
seen’?— 

‘Did you ever hear of a food 
concern that picked over beans 
twice by hand in order to have 
every bean perfect?— 

‘Did you ever hear of a food 
concern which really baked its 
beans, in real ovens, to make them 
delicious, golden brown, easy-to- 
digest? — 

‘Did you ever hear of an olive 


HESNZ 


oil producer who used only the 
first pressing for his olive oil, or 
of an importer of olive oil who 
pressed his own oil at the source 
abroad?— 

‘Did you ever hear of a pickle 
house that made its own vinegars 
and aged them in the wood to de- 
velop the finest flavor, aroma, and 
zest?—and that, by the way, is 
what makes Heinz Pickles so good 
—Heinz own vinegar.’ 

“Well, sir, that young fellow 
talked on for a full hour—told 
more about real pure food 
making than I had ever dreamed 
of. 

“Then he said: “That’s it. That’s 


ior 


why I represent the House of 
Heinz. I quit selling food long 
ago. Now, I'm selling quality— 
not just merchandise.’ 

“I've been a Heinz 57 dealer 
ever since. Why, you might just 
as well take the furnace from under 
my store as to take the 57 line off 
my shelves. 

“Why? 

“Because the quality of the 57 
line means prestige for my store 
and myself. 

“Because if the House of Heinz 
has built its success on quality, so 
can I. 

“And there is this about it—the 
House of Heinz makes the 57 
Varieties the best it knows how, 
then adds only a reasonable price 
for its services. ‘““The best or 
nothing” is its motto. 

“That is why the House of 
Heinz has been in business for 58 
years. It has built its business on 
quality—and that’s good enough 
for me.” ¢ H. J. HEINZ COMPANY 


When in Pittsburgh, visit the Heinz Kitchens 






















here are three essentials that 

assure you of a perfect per- 
manent wave—a licensed Circuline 
operator, a Circuline Machine, and 
authentic Circulines. 


This famous new Nestle method makes 
possible the waving of your hair ac- 
cording to its individual requirements, 
assuring you always, with perfect 
safety, of a wave as naturally flowing 
as though Nature herself had waved it. 


No guess-work in the 
Circuline Method 


Science, through Charles Nessler, has 
placed all human hair into ten classes 
and made one Circuline to wave each 
class. Thus you are sure, in advance, 
of perfect results in the end. 


Where other methods of permanent 
waving depend merely upon chance, 
Circuline is scientifically correct. There ‘ 
















This is the Nestle Hair Text-o- meter 
that tests your hair before it is 
waved, thus assuring you in ad- 
vance of perfect results in the end. 


Patented July 13, 1926. Other patents pending. 
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This is 
mportant 


? ne ee ee 
machine is not in itself assurance that 
\, she is giving you a Circuline wave. Imi- 
tation formulas, dangerous to the hair 
’ structure, containing lye, ammonia, pot- 
ash, are riding on the wave of Circuline’s 
popularity. Avoid them! 








You must be sure that she uses authentic 

Circulines. You will recognize them as 
{ she immerses one for each curl in clear, 

fresh water. Each Circuline comes in- 

dividually wrapped, with the name 

“Nestle Circuline” stamped on the glas- 
| | sine wrapper. Only when you see them, 
when your hairdresser uses them, are 
you sure of a Circuline wave. 


Circulines are gentle—safe—sure. De- } 
mand that your hairdresser use them. 





ice se il ‘ 
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is never any risk, never any doubt. 
So gentle is the Circuline method that 
but seven minutes of temperate heat 
are required for a wave—actually 100 
degrees less than is necessary for an or- 
dinary marcel! So gentle, that you may 


Wave 


have the new growth rewaved as 
often as the tell-tale strands demand. 


As marvelous as the Circuline system 
itself, is the Hair Text-o-meter, an in- 
genious machine which is used in many 
of the leading beauty parlors.’ This 
machine tests your hair, while you 
| wat: and tells your hairdresser to 
which class your hair belongs, which 
of the ten Circulines to use in waving it! 


Your wave as tight or as 
loose as you prefer 

If your hairdresser has not a Text-o- 
meter, then she 
will test your 
hair by making 
three curls on 
the back of your 
head—tight, 
loose and medi- 
um. You may 
choose in ad- 
vance the one 
you prefer, and 
your entire head wil be waved to 
match that very curl. 


Safety commands and fashion demands 
a Circuline wave! 


WRITE TODAY for the Circuline booklet and the names of the Circuline 


hairdressers nearest you. 





Fill out the coupon now. 








Cc. NESTLE €oO. 
Dept. A-6, 12 E. 49th St. 
New York City 


‘Please send me your booklet describin 
NESTLE CIRCULINE, also the names and ad- 
dresses of the Circuline hairdressers nearest 
my address who will give the Nestle Hair 
Test before they wave my hair. | 





Oe as wn ha es ke tn Ry 


Address 
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— wave of Beauty and Safety 
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(Continued from Page 152) 


him; when he is sleepy somebody puts him 
to bed. Yes, but when he is not sleepy 
somebody puts him to bed. There is 
the shadow on the sunny years; there is 
the fly in the ointment. Personally I had 
rather have a few worries and aches, and 
go ‘o bed when I choose. A child is as 
dependent as a slave. If you would rather 
be a healthy, well-fed slave than an in- 
dependent man, you will prefer childhood 
to maturity. A child is at the mercy of 
adults both physically 
and mentally. They are 
stronger than heand can 
force him to do what 
they wish; they are clev- 
erer than he and can in- 
variably outwit him. 

Happiness is not al- 
together a matter of 
luck. It is dependent 
on certain conditions. 
One should prepare for 
happiness as an athlete 
prepares for a contest. Leave out the 
things that injure, cultivate the things 
that strengthen, and good results follow. 
It is important to grow old successfully, 
for everyone must either grow old or 
die; and although the pessimists tell us 
that life is not worth living, I observe 
that most individuals hang on as long 
as they can. It is sad to see so many 
men and women afraid of growing old. 
They are in bondage to fear. Many of 
them, when they find the first gray hair, 
are alarmed. Now one really ought not to 
be alarmed when one’s hair turns gray; if 
it turned green or blue, then one ought to 
see a doctor. But when it turns gray, that 
simply means there is so much gray matter 
in the skull there is no longer room for it; 
it comes out and discolors the hair. Don’t 
be ashamed of your gray hair; wear it 
proudly, like a flag. You are fortunate, in 
a world of so many vicissitudes, to have 
lived long enough to earn it. 


~ 
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Grow Old Triumphantly 


HERE aresome foolish people who say, 
‘*Well, I mean to grow old gracefully.” 
It is impossible; it can’t be done. Let us 
admit it because it is true; old people are 
not graceful. Grace belongs to youth and 
is its chief charm. The poet Browning 
hints that youth has beauty and grace be- 
cause youth would be intolerable without 
it. Young people are decorative; that is 
why we like them. They are slender, 
agile, fair and graceful, because nobody 
could stand them if they were otherwise. 
It would be horrible if boys and girls, 
knowing as little as they do, were also 
bald, grayheaded, fat, wrinkled, and 
double-chinned; then they would be un- 
endurable. But Nature has so arranged 
matters that young people are physically 
attractive until they acquire some brains 
and sense and are able to live by their 
wits; then they lose these superficial ad- 
vantages. As responsibility grows, beauty 
and grace depart. The child sits on your 
knee and reaches for your watch. You 
nile, and say, “‘ Nice baby, can’t have de 
watch!”” But when he is thirty and 
‘eaches for your watch you put him in 
ail. More is expected of us, more is de- 
manded of us as we grow older; nothing is 
tnore tragic therefore than a woman of 
inature years with the mind of a child. 
(here is in civilized society no place for 
ner, 

But even if it were possible to grow old 
gracefully, it would be at best a form of 
resignation, a surrender; and a soldier of 
life should not take it lying down. In- 
stead of growing old gracefully, suppose 
we grow old eagerly, grow old trium- 
phantly. Is this possible? With the right 
mind and character, with the right atti- 
tude, with the right preparation, it is not 
only possible, it is probable. Joseph H. 
Choate was no deluded enthusiast; he was 
a hard-headed man of the world. When he 
was past seventy, in a public address in 
New York he maintained that the happiest 
time of life was between seventy and 










eighty years of age; ‘‘and I advise you to 
hurry and get there as soon as you can.” 
Let us examine another fallacy. It is 
said that as we grow older we lose our 
illusions. Of course we do. I do not be- 
lieve I have a single illusion left; if I have 
I would gladly lose it today. For what 
happens when you lose an illusion? Every 
time you lose an illusion you gain a new 
idea. Ideas are far more interesting, hence 
pleasure giving, than illusions. The world 
as it is, men and women as they are, are 
more worth knowing than fancy pictures 
created by ignorance 

and inexperience. We 

are told that youth is 
happy because youth 
looks on the world 
through rose-colored 
spectacles. But I 

have no desire to 

~~. look at the world 
ie through  rose- 
colored spectacles, 
* and I can prove 
that you haven’t. 
That repository of wisdom and experience, 
Robert Browning, at the age of 77, wrote: 


Friend, did you need an optic glass, 

Which were your choice? A lens to drape 
In ruby, emerald, chrysopras, 

Each object—or reveal its shape 
Clear outlined, past escape, 


The naked very thing ?—so clear 
That, when you had the chance to gaze, 
You found its inmost self appear 
Through outer seeming—truth ablaze, 
Not falsehood’s fancy-haze? 


This can very easily be determined by 
our old friend in political economy, the 
law of supply and demand. Demand fixes 
the price; a thing in great demand is 
worth more than something for which the 
demand is feeble. Suppose you were going 
to Europe this summer and stopped in at 
the optician’s to buy a pair of powerful 
binoculars. Suppose he should suggest 
that instead of getting that, you took a 
kaleidoscope, where instead of looking at 
distant objects, you saw pretty rosettes, 
bright combinations of colored glass. ‘“‘Do 
you think I am a child, to be amused with 
rose-colored toys?”’ ‘“‘Ah, but distance 
lends enchantment to the view; when you 
see a ship five miles away she is as beauti- 
fulasaswan. But if you look at her with 
binoculars, you see shreds and patches. 
Surely you don’t want the truth.”” Surely 
you do. And the proof is that anyone 
can buy rose-colored glasses cheaply, but 
every time you increase the power of the 
lens—that is, every time you bring reality 
nearer—the price goes up enormously. If 
then we are willing to pay cash to substi- 
tute truth for illusion, let us be done with 
saying that youth is happy because of 
illusion. As we grow older our eyes be- 
come achromatic; rose colors fall away, 
and we see life more nearly as it is, and 
find it more interesting. 


Enthusiasm May be Kept 


T IS also often said that as we grow 

older we lose our enthusiasms. This 
need not be true; it is never true with right- 
minded individuals. There is a fallacy 
lurking in such a statement. The fallacy 
is this: We confound the loss of the object 
that aroused our enthusiasm with the loss 
of enthusiasm—a very different thing. 
Things that excite children often fail to 
arouse mature men and women—which is 
not a sign that maturity has lost sensitive- 
ness to excitement; it may have lost 
interest in childish things. When I was a 
child the happiest day in the year was the 
Fourth of July. It was not illusory happi- 
ness; it was real; it was authentic bliss. 
Its cause? On the Fourth of July mother 
allowed me to rise at midnight, go out on 
the street and yell till daybreak. Think of 
it! I, who usually was forced to retire at 
eight, was out on a city street at three in 
the morning, shrieking and yelling! It 
was delirious joy. Now suppose you should 


(Continued on Page 157) 


FEEL IT HEAL 





a small boy... 


a big sunburn... 


and a cooling touch 


T takes the cooling delight of Mentholatum to 
transform a sunburnt boy’s “OUCH!” into a 
boyish grin. That’sthewonderofMentholatum... 


the very first cool touch starts to bring relief. 
Feel it heal! 


When a blazing summer sun puts its fiery seal 
on the tender shoulder of a small boy (or a small 
boy grownup), getthe handy tube of Mentholatum. 
Let Mentholatum just ooze coolness over the 
flaming red skin. Cool. .cool..cool.. that’s Men- 
tholatum. No wonder everyone says—feel it heal! 

Summer brings many chafings and irritations 
of the skin, and Mentholatum helps them all. Try 
some... feel it heal! Your druggist has Mentho- 
latum in jars and handy tubes. 


oe 





TRIAL OFFER 


Send this coupon with 4 cents for mailing costs 
to Dept. E-5, Mentholatum Co., Buffalo, N. Y 
You will get a trial package of Mentholatum to 
show you how you can feel it heal. 
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Have you ever used Mentholatum? Yes] No[] 
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ndorses this smarter 





dkilfully inserted elastic 
at the top and in the shoulder 
straps and a specially cut 
V-shaped insert that keeps 
the front flat add comfort to 
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rayon underwear 


7 Rue de la Paix 
Paris, France 
“To create for the unique 
American type is a privilege 
which the House of Worth has 
enjoyed to the fullest for years. 
This street dress, modeled over 
Carter’s Rayon Underwear, is 
an example of our new origi- 
| nations for thesummer of 1927.” 








Bloomers for all ages are 











this Carter Suit in rayon. 


j 
iH 
Bccrrcenenwveensneniaconmmeescallbones meena 


Wiorth’s grey crépe street frock iin 
white front and fox fur collar as worn over 
Carter’s Rayon in Worth’s atelier 


Topay in the smart world no underwear fabric 


outranks rayon. 


Smoother and more lustrous even than silk, cool- 
er and more comfortable for summer, rayon under- 
wear daily is winning more and more women. Over 
rayon even jersey cloth slips smoothly, and under 
rayon the skin stays fresh and cool. 


Carter’s Rayon, approved for smartness and fit 
by eight of the grands couturiers of Paris, is truly 
a super-rayon. 


The entire garment is Carter-made right from 
the specially-chosen and specially-treated yarn to 
the Paris-inspired cut of the garment. Such care in 
seeking rayon yarn that will stand hard wear and 








of just the right length. 
Vests are cut and shaped so 
| they stay firmly in place. 
























washing—such attention to the mode of the nw- 
ment lend Carter’s both beauty and value. 


That is why the Carter label on Vests, Bloome’s, 
Suits, Slips, Pajamas, Nightgowns and Ensembivs 
is a mark so many women now look for. Ask your 
favorite store for Carter’s and look for the Caricr 
label. The William Carter Company, Needhain 
Heights (Boston District), Mass. 


Carter's 


RAYON UNDERWEAR 


ALSO SILK+ COTTON: WOOL 
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ell me that tomorrow I may rise at mid- 
ight and yell till daybreak. I decline. 
oes that mean I have lost my happiness 
r my enthusiasm? No; it means that I 
on’t care to rise at midnight. During the 
laytime of the glorious Fourth I used to 
shoot off firecrackers hour after hour with 
indiminished zeal. Every now and then 
| would see a very old man, about thirty- 
two, come along, and I would offer him an 
opportunity to share my delight. He 
always declined. ‘“‘Poor fellow!’ I re- 
flected. “‘Life is over for him. He has lost 
his happiness.’”” It never occurred to me 
that people over thirty had any fun. I 
supposed they had to go through the 
routine of life but had no pleasure in it. 

The fact that a girl of three is enchanted 
by the gift of a doll, and the same girl at 
seventeen insulted by it, does not mean 
that the girl at seventeen has lost either 
her happiness or her enthusiasm; but that 
the enthusiasm, formerly aroused by dolls, 
is now stimulated by something else. 

If the happiest person is the person who 
thinks the most interesting thoughts we 
are bound to grow happier as we advance 
in years, because our minds have more and 
more interesting thoughts. A well-ordered 
life is like climbing a tower; the view 
halfway up is better than the view from 
the base, and it steadily becomes finer as 
the horizon expands. 

Herein lies the real value of education. 
Advanced education may or may not make 
men and women more efficient; but it en- 
riches personality, increases the wealth of 
the mind, and hence brings happiness. It 
is the finest insurance against old age, 
against the growth of physical disability, 
against the lack and loss of animal delights. 
No matter how many there may be in our 
family, no matter how many friends we 
may have, we are in a certain sense forced 
to lead a lonely life, because we have all 
the days of our existence to live with our- 
selves. How essential it is then in youth 
to acquire some intellectual or artistic 
tastes, in order to furnish the mind, to be 
able to live inside a mind with attractive 
and interesting pictures on the walls. It 
is better to be an interesting personality 
than to be an efficient machine. The 
reason sO many go to destruction by the 
alcoholic route is because they cannot en- 
dure themselves; the moment they are 
left alone with their empty minds they 
seek for stimulant, for something to make 
them forget the waste places. Others 
rush off to the movies, run anywhere, 
always seeking something to make them 
forget themselves. 


«Mental Interests 


IGHER education, the cultivation of 
the mind, is more important for 
women than for men, because women are 
more often left alone. A large part of mas- 
culine activity is merely physical; men run 
around like dogs. But a woman, even in 
these emancipated days, is forced to be 
alone more than man. Now take the in- 
stance of a girl who has been brought up 
happily in a large family, with plenty of 
neighbors and friends, whose bright days 
pass in happy activities and recreations; 
she is married to a suburbanite in New 
Jersey. Every morning he takes the 7:37 
train to New York and does not return 
till the 6:48 in the evening. The young 
wife, rudely transplanted from a cheerful 
home, is placed in an empty house in a 
town where she knows no one, and is alone 
all day. God help her if she has no mental 


The Annual 


HE sale of Buddy Poppies, conducted 

by the National Poppy Committee of 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars, is continued 
this year with an added significance. As in 
the past, the poppies are made by disabled 
and needy ex-service men, and the entire 
proceeds of their sale will be dedicated to 


interests, no ideas, no interesting thoughts. 
I have no desire to underestimate the 
worth of physical comfort or the charm of 
youth; but if happiness really and truly 
consisted in physical ease and freedom 
from care, then the happiest individual 
would not be either a man ora woman. It 
would be, I think, an American cow. 
American cows and American dogs are 
ladies and gentlemen of leisure; in Europe 
they hitch them up and make them draw 
loads. Take, therefore, an average day in 
the life of an American cow, and we shall 
see that it is not far from the commonly 
accepted ideal of human happiness. The 
cow rises in the morning, and with one 
flick of her tail her toilet is completed for 
the whole day. There is a distinct ad- 
vantage over humanity. It takes the 
average woman—and it ought to—about 
three-quarters of an hour every single day 
to arrange her appearance. 

The cow does not have to brush her 
teeth; the cow does not have to bob her 
hair; the cow does not have to carry a 
compact; the cow does not have to select 
appropriate and expensive garments. One 
flick, and she is ready. And when she is 
ready breakfast is ready. 


The ©ow’s Easy Life 


HE does not have to light the kitchen. 

fire herself or to mourn because the 
cook has left without notice. The grass 
is her cereal breakfast and the dew there- 
upon is the cream. After eating for an 
hour or so she gazes meditatively into the 
middle distance, querying first, whether 
that grass yonder is lusher and greener 
than this, and second, if it be so, whether 
peradventure it is worth the trouble to 
walk there and take it. Such an idea as 
that will occupy the mind of a cow for 
three hours. 

After grazing, like Goethe, without haste 
and without rest, she reaches by noon the 
edge of a stream. “Lo, here is water; 
what hinders me from descending and 
slaking my thirst?’’ She descends about 
waist-deep into the cooling stream; and 
after external and internal refreshment 
she walks with dignity to a spreading 
tree, and sits down calmly in the shade. 
There and then she begins to chew the cud. 
Cows are never perturbed by introspection 
or by worry. 

There are no agnostic cows; no Funda- 
mentalist or Modernist cows; cows do not 
worry about the income tax or the League 
of Nations; a cow does not lie awake at 
night wondering if her son is going to the 
devil in some distant city. 

Cows have none of the thoughts that 
inflict upon humanity distress and torture. 
I have observed many cows, and there is 
in their beautiful eyes no perplexity; their 
serene faces betray no apprehension or 
alarm; they are never even bored. They 
have found some happy via media by 
which they escape from Schopenhauer’s 
dilemma, who insisted that man had only 
the vain choice between the suffering of 
unsatisfied desire and the languor of ennui. 

Well, since the daily life of an American 
cow is exactly the existence held up to us 
as ideal—physical comfort with no pains 
and no worries—wouldn’t you like to be a 
cow? Very few human beings would be 
willing to change into cows, which must 
mean only one thing: Life, with all its 
sorrows, cares, perplexities and heart- 
breaks, is more interesting than bovine 
placidity, hence more desirable. The more 
interesting it is, the happier it is. And the 
happiest person is the person who thinks 
the most interesting thoughts. 


Poppy Sale 


relief work, but in 1927 a portion of the 
money will be set aside for the new Na- 
tional Home for Widows and Orphans of 
Ex-Service Men at Eaton Rapids, Michi- 
gan. The Home operates on a “family 
unit”’ basis, designed to keep mother and 
children together in individual households. 
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The famous OSCAR of the WALDORF says: 


“A delightful meal can be planned around a hot cheese 
dish. Some of the most delicious are casseroles such 
as cheese and rice, a cheese omelet or soufflé, and 
cauliflower or tomatoes with a rich cheese sauce.” 


A Further Step in Cheesemaking 


brings MELLOWNESS 
UNKNOWN BEFORE 


A least once a day now, and often more, the family 
wants cheese. For cheese has become so good—so 
creamy and tender and savory, 


A further step in cheesemaking developed by the 
famous Phenix cheesemakers explains this delightful 
difference. And the finest of wrapping and packaging 
brings this delightful cheese to you fresh and tempting. 


In 4 lb., % lb., 1 Ib. pkgs., 5 lb. loaves. American, 
Swiss, Pimiento, Brick, Limburger. 


Phenix 
Cheese 


Made by the makers of ‘‘ Philadelphia’’ Cream Cheese 


2 








cA package of Phenix Cheese! 
cA booklet of recipes! 


SEND 15¢ to 


Phenix Cheese Corporation, 
Dept. A-20, Plymouth, Wis. 
In Canada, 19 St. Maurice St., 
Montreal 








my 


I enclose 15c in coin for cheese checked and booklet 
American 0 Swiss 0 Pimiento 0 
Name 
Street. 


City 
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MErropo.itan SaLap — Arrange 
asparagus tips on lettuce with 
Hellmann’s Blue Ribbon Mayon- 
naise. Garnish with strips of pimiento 
and serve with olives. 


rom a treasured 
old recipe comes 


its richer, more delicious flavor 


Increpients of the finest quality 
—of course! 

But the rea/ secret of its deli- 
ciousness is the treasured old recipe 
by which the fresh eggs and oil, 
the aromatic spices, are skilfully 
mixed together. 

Then comes the long, rhythmic 
beating which perfectly blends 
these good things. Which makes 
Hellmann’s Blue Ribbon Mayon- 
naise smooth, velvety every time! 
A beating more thorough than can 
be done with a fork or egg beater. 


From coast to coast the fame of 
this delicious, golden salad dress- 
ing has spread, till now Hellmann’s 
Blue Ribbon Mayonnaise is the 
favorite everywhere! In New York 
—where people are so critical of 


food—housewives use more of it 
than all other kinds of salad dress- 
ing put together! 


» » 


Serve Hetimann’s Blue Ribbon 
Mayonnaise just as it comes from the 
jar—rich, delicious. Or, like thousands 
of women, you may occasionally like 
to mix in cream, chili sauce, chopped 
olives, lemon juice, mustard, etc. In 
this way you can vary your salad 
dressing to suit your own taste. 

Ask your grocer to send you a Jar 
of Hellmann’s Blue Ribbon Mayon- 
naise today. You'll delight in its fresh- 
ness, its wonderful homemade flavor, 


its unfailing smoothness! 


The popular half-pint size is only 
25c anywhere in the United States. 
Other sizes are 34% ounces, pint, and 
quart jars. Richard Hellmann, Inc., 
Long Island City, New York. 


Hellmann's 
Blue Ribbon 


MAYONNAISE 





Long Island City, N. Y 


Name 


Street 


City 








RICHARD HELLMANN, Inc., Dept. A-3 


Please send me the new Hellmann’s Blue Ribbon Salad-Idea Book- 
let containing 50 recipes for salads and dressings. 


State 
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Scout Magic 


(Continued from Page 30) 


In the United States scouting received 
new force and impetus when the service of 
aman already prominent asa leader in chil- 
dren’s welfare work, James E. West, was 
secured as chief executive. To the already 
established principles that Baden-Powell 
had formulated, West brought a splendid 
executive capacity for organization that 
at once sent the new movement rolling to 
all corners of the United States, with an 
adaptation of the British idea to meet the 
particular needs of American boys and 
girls. By 1912 a Girl Scout organization 
had come into existence, based on the 
same formula used in England with Girl 
Guides. Camp Fire Girls started up, Girl 
Pioneers got a lot 
of attention, and 


he showed them camp lore. The world 
of outdoors, with woodcraft, and field- 
craft, and campcraft, the knowledge of 
how to swim and how to chop wood, and 
how to build and whittle and decorate 
and cook, makes and keeps “‘doing”’ en- 
joyable. Show a boy something connected 
with the world of out-of-doors—how to 
bait a fishhook, how to fly a kite, how to 
clean a gun, or set up a target—and see 
how quickly he learns! Show him; don’t 
merely tell him. Then let him do it him- 
self. That will win his allegiance as well as 
his interest, and you can begin to work in 
the habits and ideals that go into charac- 
ter building at the same time. 

Nothing means 
more in the en- 








Girl Reserves 
brought scouting 
principles to the 
We W.-G@,--As for 
better all-round 
development. 
Scouting di- 
vides, fundamen- 
tally, into two ry } 
parts. One part 
is the application 
of certain sound 
principles of train- 
ing and develop- 
ment that any 
parents can prof- 
itably bring into 
their own homes 


| + \ 
44 1th soda 












=| forcement of dis- 
cipline with boy 
or man than the 
disapproval of the 
crowd. Suppose a 
boy wants to 
break a window; 
the fear of punish- 
ment may or may 
not keep him from 
it. But if he 
knows that his 
gang will disap- 
prove of his break- 
ing that window 
and be down on 
him when they 
learn of it. why, 











to help them with 
solving the "prob- 
lems presented by their own children. 
The second part utilizes~the power of 
group influence under intelligent direction, 
to bring about results that can be se- 
cured in almost no other way. 


High Moral @ode 


STARTING point for scouting is a high 
moral code, so that each new boy, 
each new girl, can get the advantage of the 
high ideals others have already accepted. 
Honor and loyalty and obedience and 
helpfulness and cheerfulness are all looked 
upon with favor, when all the other fel- 
lows feel the same way about them; 
cowardice and selfishness will be regarded 
with suspicion because the other fellows 
are down on any chap who gives in to 
them. So, to raise the Scout code to the 
highest possible level in this country, nine 
fine English laws already framed were re- 
worded and improved to meet American 
conditions more fully. Three additional 
laws were added. Here they are: 


A SCOUT IS BRAVE. He has the cour- 
age to face danger in spite of fear, and to 
stand up for the right against the coaxing of 
friends or the threats or jeers of enemies; 
and defeat does not down him. 

A SCOUT IS CLEAN. He keeps clean in 
body and thought, stands for clean speech, 
clean sport, clean habits, and travels with a 
clean crowd. 

A SCOUT IS REVERENT. He is rever- 
ent toward God. He is faithful in his re- 
ligious duties, and respects the convictions 
of others in matters of custom and religion. 


And here is the Scout Oath: 


ON My Honor I WILL Do My BEst: 

1. To do my duty to God and my country, 
and to obey the scout law. 

2. To help other people at all times. 

3. To keep myself physically strong, men- 
tally awake, and morally straight. 


To put into constant practice the idea 
of service that underlies all scouting, there 
is the famous rule: ‘‘Do a Good Turn 
Daily.” 

Give boys something that they like 
to do, that has at the same time instruc- 
tive value, and they will learn quickly. 
Baden-Powell stumbled on that when, 
with his first training squads in the 
Thirteenth Hussars, clear back in 1893-94, 


that alters the en- 
tire situation. In 
scout troops, even more than at home, 
disapproval, whether openly expressed or 
merely felt, has a weight carried by no 
other form of punishment. Increase the 
numbers of those who disapprove a course 
of action and you increase automatically 
the disciplinary effect of disapproval. By 
securing the interest and allegiance of his 
boys from the first, a scoutmaster is able 
to guide the gang opinion into channels 
that make for character. The scout oath 
and the scout laws are the signboards. 
Working under those laws the gang gives 
the boy who obeys them its approval; the 
scout who disobeys them is ‘‘in bad”’ all 
around. And honorable habits of conduct, 
right attitude and speech and spirit, grow 
month by month, fostered by the ap- 
proval of the whole gang. It is really only 
when, because of inadequate leadership or 
unfortunate surrounding circumstances, 
an entire troop—or the majority of it— 
goes wrong that any particular problems 
of discipline are encountered in scouting. 
Those instances are rare. 


«More Than Three NGllion 


'Y 1913, 80,533 Boy Scout badges were 
issued for the year, while 5521 boys 
earned “merit badges” for proficiency in 
different subjects, and 126 won ‘honor 
badges.’”’ Scouts participated in first-aid 
work during the heavy spring floods in Ohio 
and Indiana that year. On June 15, 1916, 
the Boy Scouts of America received a 
Federal charter from Congress—being the 
third organization to receive such an honor. 
War-work activities jumped the member- 
ship roll to 132,491, merit-badge figures to 
15,050 and honor badges to 701. Another 
eight years and there were 447,009 active 
boy scouts, with 149,784 merit badges and 
8310 honor badges awarded. Last year 
there were, in all, 811,681 Boy Scouts and 
Officials, with 24,352 troops—about half 
of the troops affiliated with churches, and 
more than 2000 with public schools. 
Think of it! Scouting was brought to 
this country in 1910, and since then more 
than three million American boys have 
subscribed to the scout laws and put them 
to active practice in their daily lives—not 
as a matter of precept or because they felt 


(Continued on Page 161) 
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==} EW as next month’s VOGUE ... gay as spring, in 

its chest of lacquer, bright as a tanager’s wing 

—here’s the Honeymoon Set of Tudor Plate—A 

service of silverware for four—lovely as April 

—that looks like a million ...and costs $9.75. 

“Four’s enough to start out with” women said . . . “and the 


| cnnies count!” And the nicest post-honeymoon entertaining 


AW... the Honeymoon Set... for four...*9+75 


today is in fours .. . So—here it is—by request—for the 
bride of today . . . It includes 4 dinner knives, 4 forks, ezght 
teaspoons, 2 tablespoons, a butter knife, a sugar spoon . . . Perfect, 


for four... Tremendously smart . . . absurdly inexpensive . . . 


Four lovely patterns to choose from—each piece guaranteed for 
25 years in use... The perfect gift for the bride with Tiffany 
tastes and a—nominal!—income. At your dealer’s .. . now, $9.75. 
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Guard Your Radiant Loveliness 


= | : Learn the Right (Way to Rest 
























Comfy, 


REG. U.S.PAT. OFF. 


PATENTED AUG. 10,1920 





Look for this famous trade mark, or the name of Daniel 

Green on the slippers you buy. Daniel Green styles are 

widely copied in appearance, but never in quality or work- 

manship. Any reputable dealer can supply you with genu- 

ine Comfys. If he offers a substitute, it is simply to make 
a larger profit. 


AVE you noticed how surely admiring glances go to the woman who 

glows with the fresh, vital buoyancy of youth? Not even the charm 
of a lovely gown, or perfect features, can win the homage that invariably 
goes out to the woman whose sparkling vitality betokens the poise that 
comes from rested nerves. 


The key to such buoyant vitality is relaxation. That is why thousands 
of attractive women make the Comfy Rest Hour a regular, daily habit. 
In that brief interval of peace between the tasks of a busy day and the 
evening’s fun, jangled nerves grow still and poise and charm return. It is 
so easy to relax and really rest when your feet are reveling in the luxuri- 
ous freedom of Daniel Green Comfys. Prove it for yourself. 


Today, when negligee and slippers absolutely must be in dainty har- 
mony, you will take a very special pleasure in the new Daniel Green 
Comfys at your dealer’s. Shining satins, quilted or plain, patent leather 
unbelievably soft and flexible, cozy felt, smooth kid or delicate brocade— 
the varied styles, materials and colors are as smart as they are beautiful. 
Be sure to see the newer models with higher heels, combining the style 
and fit of a turned slipper with the soft padded sole of the genuine Comfy. 


Daniel Green Comfys are found at all better shops and department 
stores where the words “just as good” are never used. A handsomely 
illustrated catalog sent on request. 


DANIEL GREEN FELT SHOE Co. MAIN STREET DOLGEVILLE, N. Y. 


Daniel Green 
Comfy Slippers 


Built Like the Finer Street Shoes 


Few women realize that Daniel Green Comfys are 
made with the same expert craftsmanship, the same 
exacting care in the selection of materials, and the 
same expensive processes that go into the making of 
your finer turned-sole street shoes for which you pay 
$12 and up. From the making of the pattern to the 
stitching of the last thread, Daniel Green attention 
to quality and perfection of detail is the same that 
marks the difference between a custom-built car and 
ordinary cheaper cars that are turned out by the 
million. The wonder is—not that genuine Comfys 
cost a few cents more than ordinary slippers—but 
that they can be produced at such low prices. 
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they “ought to,”’ but gladly, voluntarily, 
yously, because they liked being scouts! 
me boy out of every seven in the whole 
yuntry who has come to scout age during 

those years has been proud to be a scout. 

‘ven England can’t show a record like 

that, although 

their own scout 


same participation in taking hikes, cook- 
ing out-of-doors, singing, and all the 
rest—but again there is a difference. To 
stimulate the creative instinct, to teach 
the satisfaction of self-expression, to de- 
velop individuality and initiative, Camp 
Fire Girls are shown how to make small 
stencil designs, how to decorate cloth, and 

soon. The appeal 

to beauty —the 





rnembership shows 
around 350,000 
today. 

And what about 
the girls? 

There are three 
big girls’ organiza- 
tions using scout- 
ing principles to- 
day. If they 
could all be com- 
bined into a single 
effective whole, as 
the Boy Scouts 
are, they would be 
nearly as large 
and almost as in- 
fluential as the 
boys’ organization 
is today. To an 








natural beauty of 
sunset and tree, of 
flower and field, as 
well as the artistic 
beauty of painting 
or design or musi- 
cal harmony —is 
emphasized. In 
this connection a 
Camp Fire Guard- 
ian, as the leader 
ofagroupiscalled, 
will show her girls 
howtotakea fallen 
leaf and print it 
onblue print paper 
and secure an ex- 
quisite result that 
makes a beautiful 
little decoration, 








outsider, noting 

the strong points 

of each of the three, it seems it would be 
a great thing for them to get together. 

Closest to the Boy Scouts, in principle 
and method, come the Girl Scouts. There 
are more than 132,000 of them in the 
country now. Perhaps their greatest sin- 
gle contribution to the movement so far is 
in the matter of leaders; from coast to 
coast they have induced colleges and uni- 
versities to take up the matter of training 
prospective Girl Scout leaders. Their oath, 
their mottoes, their laws are practically 
the same as those of the boys. A slight 
difference has been worked out in troops 
and patrols, with the idea of splitting the 
groups into as small units as possible, for 
greater effectiveness in leadership and in- 
struction. Also in the matter of merit 
badges and subjects, there is, of course, a 
considerable difference in emphasis, the 
outdoor crafts appealing somewhat more 
to the boys, and the household crafts 
finding highest favor with the girls. But 
in the main, methods that apply to Boy 
Scouts are used by Girl Scouts as well. 

There is somewhat more of a difference 
when we come to the Girl Reserves, since, 
as a branch of Y. W. C. A. activities, they 
carry a definite religious note. In their 
outdoor work and camping, though, their 
methods are close to straight scouting. 
There are nearly 200,000 of them. 

The Camp Fire movement has gone 
farthest of all in adapting the main scout- 
ing principles to bring them still closer to 
the needs that are peculiarly those of girls. 
Organized in America almost as soon as 
the Boy Scouts, Camp Fire has already 
passed the 150,000 mark, the total mem- 
bership figures in the last annual report 
being 158,000. 


Overcoming Self-@onsciousness 


S WITH all the scouting organizations, 
the Camp Fire goal is to help girls 
develop unconsciously into worthwhile 
women. As with boys, group effort in 
athletic sports and competition are empha- 
sized—but there is a difference. 

Girls, more than boys, are apt to be shy, 
so Camp Fire uses group activities, first of 
all, to help girls lose self-consciousness. 
Margaret, joining Camp Fire, finds that 
one of the first things for her to do is to 
choose an Indian name for herself from a 
long list in which the meanings are given. 
Then she tells the other girls her choice 
and explains why she has made it. Per- 
haps, knowing herself given over to fits of 
discouragement, she feels she would like 
very much to become more cheerful, and 
chooses for herself an Indian name with 
that meaning. By the mere act of telling 
the other girls of her desire, a bond of in- 
timacy and confidence is established. 

Again as with the Scouts, Camp Fire 
Girls learn through doing. There is the 





bringing out the 

fragile perfection 
of the leaf. Handwork of all kinds, espe- 
cially the making of beautiful things for 
homes and Camp Fire rooms, proves an 
endless source of interest and inspiration 
for the girls. From the start they are 
encouraged to make their designs express 
their own personality. 


The Project -Method 


O CARRY Camp Fire benefits still 

farther down the line, there are Blue 
Bird organizations for girls less than eleven 
years old. Since the highest Camp Fire 
rank, that of Torch Bearer, requires that 
all girls awarded it show leadership qual- 
ities and prove themselves able to work ef- 
fectively with younger groups, older Camp 
Fire Girls often serve as Blue Bird lead- 
ers. Even more than with older girls, Blue 
Bird activities are based on the project 
method of education, so that the younger 
girls learn entirely through doing things 
they like—practically by playing. 

Camp Fire Guardians have found that 
half their problem of securing best results 
from the girls is solved when they select 
the leading spirits in a group, the more 
interesting girls that others will naturally 
follow, as assistants and leaders. Some 
girls will always be thinking of new things 
to do; the activity of others may to quite 
an extent be pinned to their initiative. 

Girls who can think of nothing to do, or 
who “‘don’t want to do that,’’ can usually 
be ignored with comparative safety, until 
after a little while they trail along of their 
own accord. In the same way, the best 
there is in any one girl can usually be 
brought out by finding what things she 
likes best to do and responds to most 
readily, and letting instruction or sugges- 
tion trail along after that lead. Perhaps 
Viola will be interested in making designs 
on a little loom furnished for Indian bead- 
work, or, perhaps, in learning more about 
cooking. Very well, let her go ahead with 
the beads and from that get her inter- 
ested in similar kinds of design-creation. 
Or, if it is cooking, let her go ahead with 
that. As her interest and allegiance grow 
through being shown how to do things she 
likes to do and didn’t know before, lead 
her on to more and more new informa- 
tion. You don’t have to be a Girl Scout 
leader or Camp Fire Guardian to prove 
the value of that method. Any mother 
can use it to advantage with her own girls 
at home. 

Adding Girl Scouts, Girl Reserves and 
Camp Fire Girls together, with one or two 
minor organizations thrown in, you find 
there are half a million girls active in 
scouting today—and nearly two millions 
more who have benefited from it at one 
time or another. 

Sir Robert Baden-Powell dreamed 
magic! 


If there is a greater feminine lux- 
ury than breakfast in bed, it is 
breakfast in a bed made inex- 
pressibly comfortable by Lady 
Pepperell bed-linen. You don’t 
care particularly that its texture 
is a little finer than any other 
sheet or pillow case of compara- 
bly fine cotton—nor that it is 
light, and lustrous, nor that it 
has a dainty marking tag. All you 
care about is that it is obviously 
the sort of bed-linen that makes 
a lady feel utterly and languidly 
satisfied with one of the great 


moments of life. 








wo kindred luxuries... 
breakfast in bed... aud 
Lady Pepperell Sheets 





Pepperell Manufacturing 
Company, Boston, Mass. 
Mills at Biddeford, Maine, 
and Opelika, Ala. Pep- 
perellDepartmentof BLiss, 
Fanyan & Co., Selling 
Agents, New York, Bos- 
ton, St. Louis, Chicago, 
and San Francisco, 
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then hours of immaculate freshness 


by Letit1A HapDLey 


8 Fal MADE you a new powder deodorant—so easy to 
apply that, even if you’re the busiest woman in the 
world, you can find time to use it every day! And then you 
will know that you are fresh and dainty always—under all 
conditions. 


Deodo isa fine white powder, delicate and luxurious. Dust 
it over your body and rub it under your arms while you are 
dressing. It instantly absorbs and neutralizes the odors of 
the body, and continues effective throughout the entire day! 


Deodo is absolutely safe, too. It does not seal the pores 
nor interfere with their important functions. Used on 
sanitary napkins, it will safely and effectively solve your 
most annoying problem! 

Deodo is soothing and healing to the skin. It will not harm 
your clothes. You will certainly want to use Deodo every day! 

Deodo is sold at most druggists’ and toilet goods counters. 
Or I will gladly send you a miniature container, holding a 
generous supply, free! Mail the coupon today. 


ins 





A MULFORD PRODUCT 


prevents and destroys body odors 





3 L. H. J. 6-27 
: H. K. MULFORD COMPANY 


Mulford Building 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


ae Meodo S| Please send me the free sample of Deodo. 
| 


























Ftelps for Flome Decorators 


Here are some representative problems on home decoration which have perplexed 

our readers, together with Miss Seal’s solutions for them. These are printed here 

because of the stimulation and inspiration which may be afforded to other home 
makers who have problems of their own which need solving. 


What toDo With NGssion 


My dear Ethel Davis Seal: What in the 
world would you do if you had a very nice 
home, but your living room was furnished 
as follows: Mission chairs, morris chair 
(all oak), oak desk, oak sectional bookcase, 
round cak table and an old-fashioned couch? 
Now I detest oak, and although the dining 
set is oak, it isn’t quite so bad as having it 
in the living room. 

This furniture isn’t ‘‘antique’’ so it isn’t 
right, and it doesn’t in the least resemble 
a “modern” suit. What can be done to 
rescue it? 

Would some popular shade of paint make 
it incongrucus, or not? Though I have been 
afraid that the dark woodwork might make 
this course inadvisable, I wonder if this isn’t 
a problem confronting many people who 
furnished their homes when Mission and 
oak were more popular. 

Please just imagine that this rescue work 
must be done by an inexperienced woman 
with limited funds, and if you can help me 
by solving my problem in print, maybe you 
will make more beautiful homes where there 
1s now inharmony. 

I wish to express my appreciation of all 
the wonderful articles of yours which I have 
been lucky enough to read. They are all 
carefully treasured. A READER. 


F COURSE you can improve your 

room; though it rests with yourself 
just how far you care to go. But you can- 
not expect much of a miracle if you keep 
all your furniture as it is, your woodwork 
in its present finish, your wall background 
without change, and if your funds are too 
limited to permit any radical improve- 
ment. But I am sure from your letter that 
you are interested enough to find a way 
to follow one of the three plans I am going 
to suggest—plans which are progressive, 
in that having accomplished the first and 
simplest, some other year you can achieve 
the second, and then the third, as final 
steps in the remaking of your room, if 
you find you wish to do so. 

The first plan starts with the ignoring 
of the fact that you dislike your furniture, 
leaving this as it is, and spending your 
entire energy on creating a modern back- 
ground beautiful enough to distract atten- 
tion from it. At one time I had the same 
problem to solve. The Mission furniture 
was blackish and had green leather seats. 
I hated it. 

But when I got through with the room, 
I realized how little the furniture mattered 
after all, for I had covered the walls in a 
cool cream, I had painted the woodwork 
a very grayish blue-green, and I had made 
window curtains of blackgrounded cre- 
tonne heavily patterned in green and mul- 
berry, the former toning to dull blue, the 
latter to dull pink. 

Then, after I had planned a new and 
modern set of lovely room details, I found 
that the room was pretty. Callers never 
mentioned the furniture—I doubt if they 
saw it; but the color scheme was mentioned 
time and again, and the room often was 
called charming. 


Now your own Mission furniture, of 
course, is brown, with seats of brownish 
leather. If you will repaper the walls in 
a putty cream, and do the woodwork in 
the same color if you can, you will find 
that you have made a fine start toward an 
atmospheric loveliness which will make 
your room look more modern and less 
heavy. 

At the windows hang a cretonne keyed 
in the brown, orange and yellow tones, 
with some black. The background may 
be anywhere from a palish cinnamon to 
black, so long as the design is decora- 
tive and richly colored. Use glass cur- 
tains of soft coppery orange. Remove all 
room ornaments, and consider each one 
carefully before you replace it in the new 
scheme that is unfolding. Cover pillows 
plainly with dull burnt-orange velveteen, 
with perhaps one of soft light coppery red, 
and one of peacock blue or green. 

Use an ornament or so of copper, some 
pottery of dull yellow, and some orange- 
yellow flowers. Consider the placing of 
your furniture to see if you can improve it. 
Perhaps one chair or table can be moved 
elsewhere to free the room of a crowded 
look. 

This simple plan I have outlined will doa 
great deal toward giving your room a new 
lease on life, and will be much better than 
painting your furniture, for Mission fur- 
niture in a more or less conventional living 
room rarely is improved by paint. 

The second plan goes on from this point, 
and entails making slipcovers for two of 
the most objectionable chairs and for the 
couch, if this is of the davenport variety. 
One of these slipcovers could be of the 
cretonne used for the window curtains: 
another could be of deep taupe with 
flounce trimmings of dull burnt orange. 
Perhaps a third could be of dull peacock 
or henna. 

And each one of these units of color 
should be connected with the room schem« 
by a pillow of one of the other hues, o: 
of the cretonne. 

Add two or three little pieces of new 
furniture of color—a wall shelf, an infini- 
tesimal gateleg table in Chinese red, 0: 
end tables for the sofa. Or maybe a pai! 
of those tall narrow bookcases, in walnu! 
ora suitable dull color, may prove to be fin: 
additions to the room. 

The third plan involves replacing som: 
of your major furniture without refur- 
nishing your entire room. A walnut oi 
early English oak gateleg table may re 
place the table you now have. A William 
and Mary upholstered chair with hig): 
back and wooden arms may be substi 
tuted for one of your chairs; or you might 
choose a Queen Anne cogswell instead. 
Either of these may be covered in frieze 
or mohair in a softly brilliant color. A 
wooden chair or so might be replaced by 
a walnut Windsor. 

A plain or two-toned taupe rug may be 
chosen for the floor. And you will find, 
by taking your choice of these suggestions 
for furniture replacement, that such suit- 
able substitutes will act as a real leaven 1n 
your scheme. 
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The suite illustrated 
[Number 194] ismade 
of genuine mahogany 
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\ CO" bedroom is the one room that is all 

\) your own. You'll prefer furniture with an 

NY) y “WHEN theGeorgesruled individual beauty to set it apart from the thou- 
Yy in England, the greatest 


ladies were delighted with 
Chippendale masterpieces. 
His finest work inspired this 
exquisite suite from the 
strom shops 


sands of commonplace rooms. For the warm, 
intimate charm of your bedroom must reflect 
your own personality and exquisite taste. Here 
you will spend delightfully carefree mornings 
with your closest friends. And in the evenings 
the graceful bed will be piled high with the 
wraps of your guests. They will know the room 
for yours by the dainty beauty of pieces like the 
ones pictured here. 







THE ROCKFORD 


QUALITY 


© Yor the room that is all your own~ 
Oxquisile Furniture by LANDSTROM 


The smart styles by Landstrom have the grace 
and beauty you are seeking. Master craftsmen 
created them in the L_ndstrom shops with in- 
finite care that the most minute and hidden 
details should be perfect. This extra care is 
tremendously important to you. For it keeps 
beauty fresh through years of faultless service. 
Most of the better stores can show you the 
latest Landstrom styles. And they can order for 
you the pieces you prefer. You will be most 
pleasantly surprised at the very moderate prices. 


LANDSTROM, INCORPORATED + Rockford, Illinois 





CABINET COMPANY 


ASSURED 
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Walk-Over Shoes 








Summer shoes in styles 


of nation-wide correctness 


When you wear Walk-Overs, 
whether they are oxfords, pumps 
or smart strap slippers like the 
ones shown here, you may be sure 
that their correctness is nation- 
wide. For through a new style 
service, Walk-Over Standard 
Styles are now offered simultane- 
ously to women all over the 
country. Thus the shoes that 
are correct in the East are 
correct, too, in the West 








and North and South. Wear 
Walk-Overs with the knowledge 
that their style is not only nation- 
wide. It is truly authentic. For 
these smart shoes are designed by 
expert stylists and approved by 
thousands of shoe merchants. Know 
too that in Walk-Overs you find 
the snug, personal fit that 
makes smart style smarter still. 
Send for Booklet B showing 
new Standard Styles. 


Walk-Over Shoes for Men as well as Women are made by 


GEO. EB. REITH COMPANY, 


CAMPELLO, 


BROCKTON, MASS. 





June, 1925 
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(heering Your Home With (olor 
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with commonplace curtains and walls, with 
respectably dull gray mohairs and ordinary 
accessories, have the courage to make it 
as joyous as you can. Plan a few bright 
notes of color throughout the entire house: 
A sofa slip of jade green, curtains of or- 
ange tissue, some furniture pieces in gay 
color—thereby starting all your schemes 
toward cheer. 

So often your dining room is the room 
above all others which needs a sunny dis- 
position. It is dark and cold and unim- 
pressive, and it simply yearns for the gay 
distinction which costs no more than dis- 
mal furnishings. Furniture of color, care- 
fully chosen, may bridge the difference 
between failure and success and start the 
most dubious room toward cheerful beauty. 
For it is true that color alone often will 
make up for lack of cost and cover de- 
ficiencies with charm. 

‘*‘What a perfectly stunning room!”’ is 
the remark which this pictured dining 
room demands, with its furniture in that 
most decorative tone, an orange red, and 
its scheme enhanced with just the right 
mixture of restraint and daring. 

A figured paper which nearly achieves 
the unobtrusiveness of plainness has been 
chosen for the walls, at the cost of about 
$2.25 a roll. Against a rich creamy back- 
ground given the appearance of grass cloth 
and the glint of gold, there are tiny Chinese 
figurines etched faintly in outline with ac- 
cents of vermilion and gold. ; Just 
the paper to enhance this Chinese-red fur- 
niture! 

The cretonne used for the window hang- 
ings shows very stunning tropical pheas- 
ants on a background of black, and costs 
about a dollar and a half a yard. 

The valance is made of wood and is 
painted black with an orange-red edge and 
accenting decorations which were inspired 
by the pheasants’ eyes, satisfactorily 
turned into prim posies by the whim of 
the artist! A gold-paper screen is pulled 
across the serving door. 


‘Reasonable Prices 


O I MEAN to say that the furniture 
which has made possible this joyous 
dining room is cheap? Indeed I do, and 
I am prepared to prove it by stating 
the actual prices. The buffet costs only 
seventy-eight dollars and twenty-five 
cents; the china cupboard, with its butter- 
fly drop leaves, is procurable for fifty-nine 
and a half dollars; the draw-top extension 
table costs just forty-five dollars and 
seventy-five cents, and the chairs are four- 
teen and a half dollars each. These are 
small prices indeed when the gorgeous- 
ness of color and the especial quaintness 
of this furniture are considered. 
Red is not the only color in which this 
furniture may be bought, for there is also 


jade green and a final choice of a soft 
parchment yellow. In those houses which 
are not amenable to Chinese red asa major 
color, the dining room can be furnished in 
jade green, a tone which, if given a proper 
setting, will cheer the whole house. Try this 
green furniture against walls of a pale 
warm gray, with woodwork exactly match- 
ing, and the floor painted or stained in a 
deeper gray. Then cover a screen with 
silver tea-box paper and line it on the 
back with black, or black and jade, and 
see what a fine start you have made to- 
ward achieving a stunning room. 


Window Hangings Important 


N THIS scheme of jade and silver you 

will find that your choice of window 
hangings is most important. A fadeless 
dull jade green velveteen or cotton velvet 
costs little enough for the atmosphere of 
somewhat formal dignity it conveys, and 
may be used over draw curtains of pale 
gray cretonne printed in a design of birds 
and flowers in which brilliant notes of pea- 
cock green and a soft orange mingle with 
effective notes of black. In fact, this ma- 
terial may be used for the overdraperies if 
preferred, over demure glass curtains of 
pale gray mercerized marquisette, or, if the 
room requires a sunnier effect, over glass 
curtains of soft yellow. A plain gray rug, 
china of ivory or yellow, some accents of 
gleaming pewter, and some especially bril- 
liant bits of pottery complete a room that 
is as gay as it is charming. 

In the house schemed throughout in 
lighter vein, where the paler decorative 
colors blend with chintzes, furniture of 
maple, and ruffled slips, the quaint dining 
furniture already described might be 
selected in the parchment yellow, and 
fitted into a colorful dining room designed 
to make the most of it. The walls might 
be tinted or papered in cream color. The 
woodwork might be painted in that smart 
new color sometimes called crushed tur- 
quoise, and which, when antiqued, falls 
somewhere between jade green and pea- 
cock blue, though much paler than the 
latter. Curtains of peacock blue in one of 
its lighter tones may be used for the 
window draperies, over glass curtains of 
soft copper-colored gauze, shimmering 
and pale. 

A screen of peacock blue, lined on the 
reverse side with another tea-box paper 
printed in pale orange, gold and cream, 
will provide a rich detail of beauty. The 
china can be any ivory type with colorful 
rustic borders, and the rug one of those 
new raffia squares in black, bordered and 
accented with bright, gay colors. 

If you have a tiny city apartment, a 
suburban house or a country cottage, try 
this prescription on a dismal dining room 
and see how joyous you will make it. 


C freshening the Home for Summer 


(Continued from Page 37) 


mount them on black or a color, and 
passe-partout the edges in bright red, 
green, black or gold. Cover pillows with 
rich cretonne or plain velveteens or 
silks — fancy pillows are rarely used by 
good decorators. New shades for lamps 
may be knife-plaited of glazed chintz 
or paper; plain parchment shades may 
be embellished with pasters of maps, 
Godey prints or French prints; or else 
plain stripes of color may be painted hori- 
zontally at top and bottom of the other- 
wise plain shade. Avoid ornate lamp 
shades as you would the plague. Lamp 
shades should not be intricate, top-heavy, 
heavily trimmed, rosetted or tucked; 
they should not be loud in color. Make“ 
flounced bedspreads of organdie to be 


used over the plainest of white slips; 
or else choose a thicker material such as 
toile de Jouy, chintz or fadeless taffeta. 
Plain-hemstitch gay colored linen for meal 
cloths and napkins. Add a few pieces of 
very gay plain china to your shelves here 
and there, and make much of the color of 
books. 

Play your house is your canvas, and 
that you are putting the finishing touches 
to your loveliest picture. Go through each 
room arranging those last little signs of 
perfection which you know should be 
there; and you will find that this business 
of putting your shabby home into a new 
dress for some gala occasion is not only an 
easy way to achieve a permanent loveli- 
ness, but that it’s great fun, as well! 
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Where is Beauty that endures like this ? 


Velvet—‘‘the princely fabric’! It has 
robed sovereigns and decorated palaces. 
Today it is the chosen fabric of millions 
of American women—who know it as 


CA-VEL. 


CA-VEL is the name for velvets of en- 
during beauty. Its rich pile, soft as 
down, absorbs wear, and glows with a 
luster whose bloom has an ever-chang- 


ing, elusive charm. Years leave it practi- 
cally undulled. The pliant pile is resilient, 
saving the base of the fabric from wear, 
presenting an ever-smiling surface. 


CA-VEL comes in a wonderful range 
of colors and designs—each onea revela- 
tion of glowing, luminously beautiful 
tones. It preserves the outlines of over- 
stuffed pieces; reflects wonderful effects 


of light and shade when used as hangings 
or curtains; resists dust penetration and 
is particularly easy to keep clean. 


7 7 7 


COLLINS & AIKMAN COMPANY 


Dept. 2—25 MADISON AVE. Established 1845 

NEW YORK CITY 

Please send me your new booklet, ‘‘Fascinating Interiors,” which 
contains valuable illustrations of the correct method for making my 


home attractive without extravagance. I enclose money order or 
check for 25 cents. (Stamps acceptable.) 


(Write name and address in margin below) 
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Will you really enjoy yourself 
this summer—have all the de- 
lightful comforts you want and 
need? This very page will tell 
you how! 
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Gay ‘Dollars for Summer Needs 


way she does her hair. Yet she lives 
in your neighborhood. 

She is the young girl who is going to at- 
tend her class dance in a shimmery pink 
or orchid frock and twinkling slippers. 

She is the “last-year’s bride’’ who is 
planning to accompany her husband soon 
on a business trip, wearing a charming new 
coat and dress to replace her shabby trous- 
seau things. 

She is the cheery wife-and-mother re- 
joicing in new cretonne hangings for her 
downstairs rooms; the grandmother who 
intends to keep cool and comfortable this 
summer right at home with the electric 
fan and sewing chair she has just bought 
herself; the teacher who is planning a 
gorgeous vacation trip. 

She is the woman or girl who has really 
enough dollars in her purse to keep young 
and happy this summer—to enjoy life, have 
gay treats and extras, lighten the burden 
of hot days with labor savers, with fresh 
pretty clothes and good times. 

Haven’t you wondered about her—even 
envied her a little? To be sure you have! 
You wouldn’t be human if you didn’t! 
Summertime is spending time. The time, 
too, when household budgets and allow- 
ances prove more stubborn than ever 
about stretching to include even a quarter 
of the little comforts and luxuries we need. 


] CAN’T tell you her first name, or the 


“THEN why hesitate? Why not add to 
your own purse as many dollars as will 
fill it? Why not have really enough money 
to carry out your plans? 

You can do that very thing! Though 
I have not seen you, have not visited your 
home, I can tell you that this is so! 

The Girls’ Club of the HOME JoURNAL 
will show you, as it has shown hundreds of 
other women, the way to more money. 
Somebody just like you is already enjoy- 
ing Club dollars—just as you can! 

Are you a schoolgirl looking forward to 
vacation with a headful of plans and a 


hundred needs for extra money? Here’s 
Dorothy B., who knows how to get it: 

Dear Editor: How little I imagined when I 
wrote you last spring that The Girls’ Club would 
ever be to me what it is now. It helped pay my 
way to a summer camp and bought me a slicker 
last year. And whenever I need a bit of extra 
spending money now to add to my allowance I 
know where to get it. 2 oe. 


Do you plan a restful vacation at sea- 
side or mountains calling for every dollar 
you can manage? Says one young wife: 

Dear Manager of The Girls’ Club: It was 
the most glorious vacation either of us ever had. 
And all because my own money helped to make 
it come true. But above the dollars and what 
they have paid for The Club has brought back 
my feeling of usefulness and independence — 
‘““saved my soul,’’ I call it. Mrs. R. N., Va. 


Or would you like to put even $10.00 
extra in your purse right away? 

Dear Manager: The $10.00 I earned last week 
completed the amount needed for my new washing- 
machine. Do you blame me for going down in the 
basement just to look at it? Think of the time it 
will save—and of the other things I’m going to 
have. For I’ve just begun. I’m delighted, busy 
mother that I am, that I can earn too. 

Mrs. T. M., Can. 


Won't You Join Us? 


USINESS girls, teachers, mothers, all 
belong to our Club. And if you have 
a single need for more money quickly —— 

If you believe, as we do, that a full purse 
makes a happy heart—and a charming, 
contented woman —— 

Then we invite you to join us. For- 
tunately there are no dues or obligations 
of any-kind. So why not write me for 
particulars right away? Address the 
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; housewives 
Jind Resinol Soap 
saues tedious treatments 


Its Resinol properties 
help to keep the skin 
soft and healthy. 


UST, dirt, steam—a combination sure to have dis- 

astrous effects on the complexion of the housewife 
who is not ever watchful to prevent them. “But how can 
I take time for long systematic beauty treatments,” says 
the busy woman, “when I have countless household 
duties to perform or superintend?”’ 


There’s no need to spend hours in tedious beauty 
treatments—the regular daily use of Resinol Soap will 
care for your skin automatically. The distinctive Resinol 
properties found only in Resinol Soap make this result 
possible. Any soap will clean your skin, but Resinol Soap 
goes further—it cleanses and soothes at the same time. Be- 
cause of its Resinol ingredients it preserves the natural 
oil of the skin, so essential if dryness, roughness and 
other ill effects of household tasks are to be prevented, 
and the skin kept soft and natural. 

Read what some of its enthusiastic users write about 
Resinol Soap: 

“It has a very soothing effect on my skin —all 
other soaps I’ve used irritated it.” 


“Use this soap continually, it makes my skin so 
soft.” 


“Am 50 years old—my skin is clear and without 
a wrinkle. I give Resinol Soap the credit—I’ve used 
it for 20 years.” 
“Would not feel my face was clean if not washed 
with Resinol Soap.” 
Get a cake of Resinol Soap from your druggist today 
and try the easy Resinol way of caring for your skin. 








Resinol, Dept. 11-E, Baltimore, Md. 
I have never used Resinol Soap. Please send me a 
free sample. 
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Special Offers 


HOTPOINT 
GOLD MEDAL 


WEEK 


JUNE 4 to JUNE 11 


To win new friends for Hotpoint products, 
especially among the thousands of June 
A special goodwill offer in cele- 
bration of our again winning world’s prize 


brides. 


for highest excellence. 


For one week only 


ACH piece in the “Trenton” Percolator 

Set is of guaranteed Hotpoint quality, 
made of solid copper and finished in the 
finest sparkling nickel. The percolator, sugar 
and creamer are beautifully paneled, making 
a most handsome table appointment— 
one of which you will be proud for long 
years to come. The sugar and creamer are 
lined with gold. The percolator is also 
equipped with the newest, patented Hotpoint 
CALROD heating unit — practically inde- 
structible—as well as Hotpoint’s valveless pump, 
with no moving parts and nothing to get out 
of order. Ask your dealer about other exclusive 
Hotpoint features. 


Hotpoint’s special “HOT drip” coffee de- 
lights the palates of coffee connoisseurs. With 
a Hotpoint percolator you can make perfect 
coffee every time. Connect it right at the table. 
It starts to “perc” almost instantly. Every drop 
is HOT and it drips through all the coffee, 
extracting that delightful, satisfying, full aro- 
matic fragrance and flavor. 


WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF 
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OFFER NO. 2 
Genuine “Welmaid” Pad and Cover 


Heavy, quality felt pad and muslin cover to lace on your ironing 


board. Regular price $2.00. During Hotpoint 
Week, with the purchase of any Hotpoint Iron, 


only 25c 


SERVANTS 


EDISON ELECTRIC APPLIANCE CO., Inc. 
5600 West Taylor Street, Chicago 
Factories: Chicago, Ill., and Ontario, Calif. 
Branches and Factory Service Stations in the principal cities 
In Canada: Canadian General Electric Co., Ltd., Toronto 








OFFER NO. 1 
Hotpoint “Trenton” Percolator Set 


Consisting of Percolator, $12.50; Sugar and 
Creamer, $5.00; Tray, $1.75—Total $19.25. 
Special introductory offer on complete set, dur- 


ing Hotpoint Week. only $ 1 6. 7 3 


HE “Welmaid” Set consists of a felt pad 
and an unbleached muslin cover. The 
cover is equipped with eyelets and lacing, as 
shown at left. It easily slips on the board and 
is quickly laced tight and smooth. The soft 
felt pad beneath provides an ideal ironing 
surface for best results. The set may be had 
in any one of three sizes to fit any ironing board. 
Ask your dealer to show you the “Welmaid” 
Set. For one week you can obtain this excellent 
$2.00 value for only 25c, with the purchase of 
any Hotpoint Iron. 


Where to Obtain 


The Hotpoint “Trenton” Percolator Set, Hot- 
point Irons, etc., are sold by dealers and electric 
light companies in every community. Go to the 
store that displays the “Hotpoint Week” bin- 
ner. Don’t miss this wonderful one-week op- 
portunity. It represents the greatest offer we 
have ever made to win new friends. It must ve 


withdrawn after June 11th. 
(These offers are good only in the United States.) 


HOUSEHOLD ELECTRIC HEATING APPLIANCES 





(Also Model R 
at $5.00) 





6-lb. Super-Iron with patented 
Thumb Rest, CALROD element, 
hinged plug, heel stand 


<o— 


De Luxe Traveling Set. 
3-lb. Hotpoint in handsome 
case to fit in traveling bag 





3-lb. Hotpoint for ironing 
Milady’s “silk things.” 
Every woman needs one 


Hotpoint Press Kit. 
3-lb. iron in leatherette 
traveling bag 


$750 





714-lb. Master Hotpoint Iron for 
heavier ironing and pressing. 
One needed in every home 





—-++? 
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«Mother 


(Continued from Page 39) 


affection for the parent. When the child 
is grown and marries or goes out into the 
world, the mother—if she be a sane and 
unselfish creature—must be just as well 
satisfied without him as he is without her. 
If she clings to him after twenty years of 
his clinging to her, she is an egocentric. 

[ must admit that I see sound common 
sense in this modern-day view. But—and 
here is the trouble—the mothers of chil- 
dren who are now grown up were not edu- 
cated along these lines of common sense 
and sanity. Hence the cleavage between 
the generations. The mothers of grown 
children were trained in 


the old-fashioned ideas. o © Oo 





The men and women 
whom they bore have 
the modern ideas. 

Fifty or even forty 
years ago women were 
not taught to think 
clearly and see straight 
as they are now taught. 
They were nurtured in 
an atmosphere of mias- 
matic sentimentality. 
The unhealthy effect of 
such an atmosphere is 
admirably shown in The 
Silver Cord. The tragedy of the play is 
that the mother cannot discern her own 
selfishness—a selfishness leading to false- 
hood and hypocrisy. She never learns to 
call things by their real names. 

But I have been studying parents lately, 
and I do insist that some of them are 
struggling to learn the lessons of the pres- 
ent day. Some of these have it forced 
upon them by their juniors. After all, the 
parents are not to be blamed for their 
early training. If fault is to be found it 
goes farther back than all that. So the 
old-fashioned parent is more to be pitied 
than censured. 

Of course we cannot expect the youth 
of today to appreciate this. Youth is by 
its very nature intolerant. It is too self- 
centered to discern the efforts that some 
of the parents are making. And—I hope 
the young people will pardon me if I say 
it—they are sometimes rather unfair in 
their judgments of the older generation. 

The other day I heard a daughter com- 
ment caustically upon the fact that her 
mother is going abroad for three months 
regardless of the circumstance that she, 
the daughter, has a baby six weeks old. 

“Mother might consider that perhaps 
/ want to go away for a little change and 
rest,” the girl said. ‘‘Of course I could 
leave baby with the nurse, for she is thor- 
oughly competent. Yet I would feel easier 
if mother were here.” 

I did not remind her that six months 
ago she and her husband went abroad. 
| admit that it was the husband’s busi- 
ness that made the trip necessary. Yet 
at that time the mother in question was 
far from well and stayed at home alone 
without even a servant to look after her. 


Applying the ‘Rule Two Ways 


T WAS perfectly right and fair that the 

mother should be left at home alone. 
3ut should not the rule that applies to the 
old goose apply also to the independent 
vosling ? 

“Have them, love them and leave 
them!”’ It sounds easy; but all children 
do not live up to their part of these direc- 
tions, 

If they do, the mother must live up to 
hers. If she be financially independent, 
she may do this. Otherwise, how can she? 
She is not ‘“‘leaving’”’ her child when she 
lets him support her. She knows that 
according to present standards he is under 
no obligation to do this. Yet were she to 
go into an old-ladies’ home what would 
people say about him? That is a question 
that a man flung at his mother recently 
when she suggested that she would be less 


of a burden upon him if she went to a com- 
fortable church home instead of crowding 
his too-small apartment, already full to 
overflowing with himself, his wife and 
three children. 

““Admitting all that,’ the man said, 
“what would people say about me if I 
let you go into an institution?” 

Of course if she is an unselfish person 
she will get his point of view. But is it 
not selfish of her to settle down upon him 
and his poor little wife? 

“IT would suggest a modified form of 
suttee,’”” one man said to me. “‘I insist 

that the most forlorn 


person in the world is 
Rp the mother who has out- 
"2, lived her usefulness. Yet 
V wa what can she do about 
un & it? She cannot die at 
2a ° f 
Pa * will. If widows were 
s+ burned on their hus- 
Yo bands’ funeral pyre as in 
> India it would be merci- 
al ful compared with our 
Pal present system.” 
’) P sof I tried to laugh with 


him, but the whimsical 
plaint of an elderly 
widow recurred to me 
and wiped the smile from my lips. “I 
see no way out of it all!’’ she declared. 
“IT can never be happy without my hus- 
band, and the only way I can join him is 
to die—and I don’t want to die!”’ 

Why should women want to die just 
because their children are grown up and 
need them no longer? 

*Absurd!’’a young woman jeers. ‘‘ Why 
should anyone want to be needed ?”’ 


Modern Viewpoint 


HY indeed, unless because one has 

been taught, as women were taught 
in former generations, that there was 
actual merit in being needed by one’s 
children and that there was only one 
necessary person in the world and that 
was the mother. 

How often I have heard that last state- 
ment made by women of small children! 
And how they gloried in their sense of 
importance! And how wrong it all was 
viewed through the eyes of Today. But 
the trouble is that the deluded creatures 
got the habit of believing that they were 
needed. 

I said this toa young man. “And then 
they woke up!”’ he exclaimed slangily. 

Yes, most of them have waked up. 
Some of them regret the dream that is 
passed. Some of them snatch eagerly at 
the reality and claim an independence 
that startles their juniors. 

Some of them seek an anodyne that 
will lull them back into the dream they 
try to believe was life. These last are 
the selfish, ego-blinded type of Mrs. Phelps 
in The Silver Cord. 

May I say a word to the young parents 
of today? I advise them to enjoy their 
present state as intensely as they can. For 
just as surely as twenty-four hours ago 
has become yesterday and today will be- 
come tomorrow, the time will come when 
the children of the present, grown up, 
will criticize their parents. 

Meanwhile the middle-aged and elderly 
mother—the mother of song and story —is 
going through a marvelous transition. In 
some women the struggles are pitiful. In 
others they compel admiration or scorn, 
according to the nature of the beholder. 

We turn with disgust from the woman 
who tries to be younger than her genera- 
tion. We gaze with pity on the woman 
who ‘‘just cannot get the modern view- 
point. But we must accord a little admir- 
ing sympathy to the mother who, born 
and trained in the traditions of over a 
quarter-century ago, bravely and smil- 
ingly faces the new standards and keeps 
up with the march of progress. 








... you know those evenings. Warm... a live crowd... 
music... one must dance a little... proximity. Perfect, these 
circumstances, for one of Nature’s major unpleasantnesses. 
Moisture under the arms . . . stains .. . undainty odor. Com- 
forting, then, is your security. Your precaution, the same that 
millions of men and women the world over regularly take, 
can not fail you even here. Twice a week you use your 
Odorono for checking excessive perspiration. And your assur- 
ance is complete—as soap and water could never make it— 
of constant after-the-bath freshness, of continuous daintiness. 
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maetag|OUR of the world’s great historical 

Weetes| religions have fought to establish 
| themselves among the people of 

wha| the Malay Peninsula and Archipel- 

Sees) a90. Hinduism and Buddhism, 

which came first and thrived, ceased to be 

dominant centuries ago. Mohammedanism defeated them 

and became the prevailing religion among fifty millions of 

people; which it is today, with no sign of crumbling. 

Christianity is now struggling to get a real foothold, but 

has made not much more than a small dent in the religious 

situation of this part of the world after a century of mis- 

sionary effort. 

None of the four faiths, including successful Islam, has 
been able to put more than a veneer, sometimes thick but 
more often thin, over the original superstitious spirit worship, 
or animism, of the native race. Moreover, the superstitions 
which the foreign religions brought along with them have 
survived in Malay long after dying out in the countries of 
their origin. 

In the modern city of Singapore today, for example, the 
Hindus have their group fire walks, in which hundreds of 
people make a ceremony of parading back and forth over 
live coals in compliance with vows made to their gods. They 
also stick their faces and bodies full of silver pins. The 
Hindus of India no longer follow these customs. The Malay 
Christian, when he is ill or wants to ward off some evil, will 
use his Bible as a charm or sleep with it under his pillow, 
very much as the American Christian knocks on wood or 
throws spilled salt over his left shoulder. 

The Malay people in the Philippine Islands to the north 
form the exception for the entire group so far as the statistics 
of the religions are concerned. The Mohammedans did not 
make the invasion of their faith effective so far north as that 
when they overran what are now British Malaya and the 
Dutch East Indies. So when the Spanish Catholics took 
possession of the Philippines they found nothing to stand in 
the way of Christianity but animism, and conversions were 
simple. Of the ten million Filipinos now occupying the 
American possessions, eight million are Catholics and one 
hundred and twelve thousand are Protestants. 
There are about half a million Mohammedans 
in the Philippines. The rest of the population 
is animistic. 

In the other Malay regions to the south the 
Catholic Christians from Spain and Portugal 
made but little headway against Moham- 
medans, and the Protestants have had even 
less success. 





Progressive Effect 


OWEVER, the process of ‘‘Christianiz- 

ing’’ as something apart from conversion 
and baptism has made far more progress. 
Two incidents just about a century apart illus- 
trate the fact. In 1816 two Boston mission- 
aries, Lyman and Munson, were killed and 
eaten by Malay cannibals. In 1925 Miss Edith 
Louise McKee, a young American woman, and 
a student at Randolph-Macon Woman’s Col- 
lege, when on a voyage around the world, died 
of smallpox at Singapore and was buried there. 
Her father, James N. McKee, of Johnstown, 
Pennsylvania, gave in her memory to the 
Methodist Mission School at Singapore a fund 
sufficient to provide for the education of nine 
Malay girls each year. These nine Christian 
descendants of Malay savages, accompanied 
by all their schoolmates, carry flowers to the 
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grave of the Randolph-Macon girl twice a year, on the 
American Memorial Day and on the anniversary of Miss 
McKee’s death. 

This change in a century in the customs of the people and 
their attitude toward foreigners, of which there are many 
illustrations, is the true measure of what the American and 
European missionaries have accomplished by their religious 
and secular teaching and with their medicine. The meager 
figures showing the actual number of conversions are not a 
fair indication. For example, in the Straits Settlements and 
the federated and independent states of the Malay Penin- 
sula there are only ten thousand baptized Protestant Chris- 
tians out of a total population of three and a third million. 
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There are at least twice as many Catho- 
lics. But practically all these con. 
verts to the two great branches of 
Christianity came from the Chinese im- 
migrants to the Peninsula and from the 
~~ adherents of Buddhism and Hinduism, 
; the two faiths which are now decadent 
so far as the Malay countries are con- 
cerned. 

Christianity has won practically no followers from the 
Mohammedan Malays. There are similar proportions in 
Java, Sumatra, Borneo and the lesser islands of the Dutch 
East Indies, where out of a total population of fifty million 
there are less than half a million baptized Protestant com- 
municants to the credit of more than seven thousand foreign 
and native missionaries working in more than two hundred 
separate stations and with twelve hundred organized 
churches. The Protestants, however, claim about eighty thou- 
sand islanders all told as being either in the church member- 
ship or under Christian influence and instruction. But of this 
total only 45,000 came from Mohammedan ranks. In other 
words, less than one Mohammedan in a thousand becomes 

Christian. 

The recruits for the missionaries in the Dutch East Indies 
came originally from the native Catholics who were suddenly 
switched over to Protestantism when Holland obtained pos- 
session—the same thing that had happened in Ceylon. After 
religious freedom was granted in the islands the Catholics 
won back a large part of the Christian population, and since 
then the missionaries of both main branches of Christianity 
have worked chiefly with the Chinese, the Hindu and Bud- 
dhist remnants and the animists. There, as in the Peninsula, 
Islam is apparently invulnerable. The strength of that faith 
in the East Indies is indicated by the fact that of all the 
faithful who make the pilgrimage to Mecca each year from 
all Mohammedan countries, about half are from Java and 
Sumatra. 

It is the Chinese element in the population of Malaya that 
saves the situation for Christianity and also provides the 
most progressive and reliable factor in the commercial and 
industrial life of the country. More than 
half of the four hundred thousand people of 
the city of Singapore are Chinese. They 
come down as penniless immigrants and yen- 
erally make their start in the new country as 
jinrikisha men. There are nine thousand of 
these vehicles in the city, and most of them 
are drawn by Chinese. The native Malays 
who come from the villages into the city want 
to drive automobiles as taxis, but they never 
get beyond that. The Chinaman very soon 
graduates from his jinrikisha to a shop, (hen 
to a bank and then to ownership in the 
rubber plantations. 


(Chinese Converts 


NCE convert a Chinese immigrant {rom 

his Taoism, Buddhism or Confucianism, 
and he is as devoted and enthusiastic a worker 
in his Christian church as he is in his business. 
The start which the missionaries have been 
able to make recently among the head-hunters 
of Borneo and elsewhere is due largely to the 
support of Chinese rubber planters who have 
given land and money for the erection of 
churches, schools and mission stations. There 
was a recent illustration of a different sort of 


(Continued on Page 189) 
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Bon Ami Powder foo / 


ORE and more women are find- 

ing how convenient it is to 

keep Bon Ami Cake and Bon Ami 

Powder always on hand. Each has its 

particular advantages that help you 

lighten and quicken every cleaning 
and polishing task. 


For nearly forty years the compact 
Bon Ami Cake has been America’s 
favorite window and mirror cleaner. 
Used by millions of women daily, 
its popularity is unequaled. 


And what a multitude of uses you'll 


THE BON AMI COMPANY, NEW YORK. In Canada—BON AMI LIMITED, MONTREAL 


find for Bon Ami Powder! It’s so 
handy for cleaning fine kitchen 
utensils of aluminum, copper, agate 
and enamel; the bathtub, basins and 
tiling; nickel and brass fixtures, etc. 
And it’s so kind to the surface. 


Bon Ami Powder or Cake is made 
of the same scratchless materials. 
They blot up the dirt instead of 
scouring it off. And they will not 
redden or roughen your hands. 


Remember to ask your grocer for 
Powder as well as Cake! 





A FAIRY TALE FOR THE CHILDREN 





Name 


The story of the Princess Bon Ami and her gallant Bunny Knights. 
Written in amusing rhyme with many illustrations, this b 

colored book will bring fun to the youngsters. Send 4 cents in stamps for 
your copy. Address The Bon AmiCo., 10 Battery Place, New York,N.Y. 


eautifully 














Bon 


most housewives use both 





One little sprinkle— 
One little rub; 
Not a speck left 
On the Bon Ami tub! 






“Hasn't Scratched Yet” 


Cake and Powder 
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Even without previous expertence 


Anyone can now make perfect | 


jams and jellies- 
































By the Certo method the fragrance of the fresh fruit is sealed 
up in the jelly jars for future enjoyment. Fellied fruits 
should no longer be considered as luxuries, but as economical 
food staples to be used freely every day—they satisfy the natural 
desire for sweets and furnish them in a healthful and appetizing 
form, in an endless variety of flavor and color. 


You just BRING your 
fruit—or fruit juice— 
and sugar to a boil, add 
Certo, boil hard one or 
two minutes and it’s 
ready to skim, pour 
and seal. 


One or two minutes botling 
is enough. Any fruit will 
jell now perfectly every 
time, keeping its delicious 
fresh fruit flavor and 


+ natural color 


HIS year your jams and jellies 
can have a new deliciousness—a 
new standard of quality never possible 
before. And you will say that they 
have never before been so easy to make. 
For, when following old-time cook- 
ery recipes, even the most experienced 
housewives find that, even when they 
use the same kind of fruit time after 
time in the same way, they get a Jelly 
texture one time and a syrupy failure 
the next. 

The reason for this uncertainty is found 
in the fact that the jelly forming substance 
of fruit is constantly changing, always de- 
creasing in quantity and quality as the fruit 
ripens, so that the ripest fruit with the 


richest flavor is the least suitable for jelly 
making by the old long-boiling process. 


Many delicious fruits, such as pineapple, 
do not contain any of this jellying sub- 
stance, or contain it in such small quantities 





















that it is impossible to make jelly from 
.em unless some of this jellying element 
added to make up this deficiency. 


Very few fruits have enough of this 
‘lying substance to jellify all the juice 
rey contain. That is why, by the old- 

‘ashioned method, the juice has to be 
‘boiled down”’ until this jellying ele- 
ment is concentrated enough to jell the 
remaining Juice. 


Now perfect jams and jellies every 
time from all kinds of fruits 


Bo T now—delicious jam and jelly can 
be made from any variety of fruit, 
or combination of fruits. For after long 
study and investigation of the nature 
of fruits, the way has been found to ex- 
tract the jellying substance from fruit 
in which it is abundant so as to produce 
a highly refined liquid concentrate, which, 
used with any fruit juice, gives it the re- 
quired amount of natural jellying quality. 


{his concentrate of the natural jelly- 
ing element in fruit we have named 
Certo. Certo is so flavorless and color- 
less that 1t can be used with the most 
delicate fruits, such as pineapple or 
strawberry, a eh changing their color 
or flavor. 


More than six million women today 
are using this simple, natural Certo 
method to insure success with their jams 
and jellies. 


Improved flavor and color 


\ ‘ 71TH Certo your fruit or fruit juice 
needs only one or two minutes’ 
boiling to give a firm, tender “‘set.”’ 





Wren you Make your jelly the 
sure, quick Certo way you can use 
any fruit you like, when it is fully 
ripe and the flavor is at its best. 
It cannot fail to jell successfully. 















FREE! 


NEW BOOKLET beau- 
tifully illustrated in 

color! 24 pages of new 
| ideas about the making 

of jams and jellies— 
new ai.d interesting 
waystoservethem. This 
coupon will bring you a 


free copy. Mail it today, 








Thus the bright, natural color of the 
fresh fruit is no longer darkened by long 
boiling and its delicate fresh flavor no 
longer drifts away in steam. 


“When I make them by the Certo 


method,” says one woman, “my jams 
and jellies taste just like the fresh fruit.” 


This new short-boiling method with 
Certo sets a new standard of quality 
in jams and jellies. Your strawberry or 
raspberry jam made this year with Certo 
will surprise and delight you with its 
delicious, genuine taste of the fresh 
berries. For all the fragrance of your 
fresh fruit, and its natural color, instead 
of being boiled away, will be sealed up 
in your jam Jars. 


Or, if you prefer jelly, these two fruits, 
never before suitable for jelly making, 
with Certo will jell perfectly —just ten- 
derly firm, with natural bright color and 
delightful fresh flavor. 


Half again more Jam or Jelly 


ND because with Certo it is no 
longer necessary to “boil down” 
the’ juice, you have an extra quantity. 
The larger amount of sugar called for in 
Certo recipes is needed to jell this extra 
quantity of juice. It gives you half again 
more jam or jelly than you used to get 
from the same amount of fruit. 


Get Certo from your grocer today. 
Use it in every batch of jam or jelly you 
make this season. Each bottle of Certo 
is now packed with the recipe booklet 
directly under the label so that you will 
be sure to have complete instructions 
for making nearly. 100 delicious jams, 
jellies and marmalades. 
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Gan vou THINK of anything better with hot biscuits than 
whole-Sfruit strawberry jam, with the delicate, delightful 
Jiavor of the fresh fruit? The short boiling time which the 
Certo method makes possible preserves the flavor and color 
of the fresh fruit and the plumpness of the berries. 


50% more glasses of jam or gelly 
—lower cost per glass 


Millions of women have proved by actual experience that it 
costs less to make their jams and jellies by the Certo, short- 
boil method than by the old-fashioned, long-boiling process 
using pound for pound of fruit and sugar. The reason is, of 
course, that with Certo you save the juice which used to boil 
away. For example, by the old method, you made Raspberry 
Jam in this way— 


2 qts. raspberries @207=—40¢ _ Boiling time, about 25 minutes 

2 Ibs. sugar @ if-—i This made only six eight ounce 
54¢ _— glasses of jam. 

But now, with Certo, you use— 


2 qts. raspberries @20¢=407 _ Boiling time, only one minute 
3 Ibs. sugar @ 7¢=21¢ _— And, instead of only six glasses 


1% bottle Certo @35¢=18¢ of finished Raspberry Jam, you 
707 have ten glasses. 
79 














Because you save all of your delicious fruit 
juice by the Certo, short-boil method, the 
actual cost per glass of your jam or jelly is 
from one to three cents less than when you 
made it by the old, long-boiling method. 


Moreover, your jams and jellies look better 
and taste better than ever before, because the 
bright, natural color of the fresh fruit is no 
longer darkened by long boiling and its deli- 
cate flavor no longer drifts away in steam. 


ERTO is prepared wholly 
from fruit. It is now 
packed with the recipe booklet 
directly under the label—nearly 
100 recipes for delicious jams, 
jellies and marmalades. 





Certo) 





Dove as-Pectin Corp., Dept. 11, Granite Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. 
(In Canada address: Douglas Packing Co., Ltd., Cobourg, Ont.) 


Please send me free booklet, “‘How to Make Jams, JELLIES, MARMALADES 
wITtH One Minute’s Boi.ino.” 
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USE LATEST RECIPE BOOK WHICH IS UNDER THIS LABEL: 
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old that keeps 


~ and saves and serves 








itH Kelvination in your 

home you need give no 
further thought to refrigera- 
tion, any more than you do to 
your lighting. Kelvinator 
thinks and acts for you’, silent, unseen, 
automatic, dependable. 


Trust it—wholly—as thousands upon 
thousands of women are doing today after 
years of use. Buy your household food 
supply as and when you please—even the 
most perishable dainties. Save money 
with quantity orders. Kelvinator will 
save the food until you need it. Keep 
it as fresh, wholesome and tasty as the 
day you bought it, no matter what the 
weather or season. And serve you with 





Oldest 





A Convenient 
Finance Plan 


of deferred monthly payments is 
available through Refrigeration Dis- 
count Corporation by which you can 
enjoy Kelvination immediately 
Have your present refrigerator 
equipped with the freezing unit in 
few hours. Get the new Kelvinato 
**Sealtite’’ or a Cabinet Kelvinator 
—white, lustrous, beautiful—witl 
cabinet by Leonard, the world’s larg 
est manufacturer of refrigerators, all 
styles and prices. Or one of those 
de luxe solid porcelain Jewett refrig- 
erators—the world’s finest—with 
Kelvinator installed. 


Kelvinator Dealers 
Everywhere 


Look in the telephone book for 
the one nearest you. Visit his show 
room or ask him to call, or write us 
direct for catalog and full informa 
tion. 


We can put this Kelvinator freezing unit in any well-insulated refrig- 
erator. Only a few hours and you can ‘‘plug in’’ for ‘cold that keeps.” 


plenty of ice besides, as fast as wanted. 

For all Kelvinators are made with a 
brine tank—an indispensable feature for 
safe, continuous refrigeration. It pro- 
vides a reservoir of cold that will hold 
the temperature of your refrigerator to 
the proper limit for a full twenty-four 
hours should the electric current be shut 
off for any reason. Common sense shows 
how necessary such protection is. 

Only with Kelvinator can you get Kel- 
vination—the system of longest-proved 


Vi 


Domestic Electric 






efficiency —the system devoted to supply- 
ing satisfactory, dependable refrigeration 
of highest standard—the only refrigera- 
tion you can afford to use. And yet Kel- 
vinator’s new unexpectedly low price: 
bring it within reach of every home. And 
also by the very perfection of its desigi 
and care in manufacture, it costs surpris- 
ingly little to operate. 


KELVINATOR, 2048 West Fort St., Detroit, Mich 


Division of Electric Refrigeration Corporation 
Kelvinator of Canada, Ltd., 1131 Dundas St., East, London, Ont 
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eA Biography of Mrs. Claxton 


(Continued from Page 15) 


home of Mrs. Fair on East Rider Street. 
Games were enjoyed and delicious refresh- 
ments were served. Among the guests were 
Mrs. Patrick Fair, Mrs. J. R. Fair, Misses 
Fitch, Price, Young and Oreham, and 
Messrs. Corne, Halfpenny, Bookman and 
Claxton. A fine time was had by all. 


In the evening Effie opened the Eagle. 
The account was more brief but no less 
satisfactory. It was listed under Enter- 
tainments; above it was the announce- 
ment of a forthcoming reception to be 
given by Mrs. Clancy, 
below it a list of guests 
at a luncheon given by 
Mrs. Woodson. 

Still Effie had not 
drained the last and 
sweetest drop of her 
cup of pleasure. A 
summons which was at 
once a whisper and a 
shriek from Mrs. Fair 
brought her down, to 
find Mr. Claxton sit- 
ting in the parlor. Mr. 
Claxton looked more 
than ever awkward 
and terrified and for- 
lorn. He looked also 
more than ever neg- 
lected. There was a 
hole in the sleeve of his coat and in the 
lining of the sleeve and in whatever gar- 
ment or garments he wore beneath. He 
brought with him an odor, of which he had 
somehow got rid last evening, of chemicals 
from the laboratory and of fried oysters 
from the restaurant where he earned his 
board by waiting on table. 


. HY, good evening!’ cried Effie. 

“I’m certainly glad to see you! You 
certainly are good to give me two eve- 
nings. I didn’t suppose I’d see you for 
a long time.”’ 

Effie was not gushing; Effie was speak- 
ing what was in her heart. There was, 
moreover, more in her heart than was ex- 
pressed in her speech—intense rapture 
and at the same time a profound uneasi- 
ness lest Mr. Claxton find her unworthy of 
his attention. 

Mr. Claxton stood looking down at her. 
Her face was white, there was a queer 
quiver in the corner of his mouth. 

“Miss Effie,” said he, ‘I don’t know 
why you asked me to your party. I’m not 
one to shine at parties, and I didn’t shine 
last night. But I’d like to come again. 
I’m utterly alone in the world. I have no 
relatives. You might as well know in the 
beginning that I was a foundling, brought 
up in an orphan asylum. I’ve been a 
worker in the steel mills and I went into 
the university to learn the things I didn’t 
know about metallurgy. I would like to 
come to see you sometimes when you’re not 
otherwise engaged, and talk to you. I feel 
sometimes like a dumb beast.” 

Effie’s knees shook. 

“You sit right down,” she said. ‘‘I tell 
you what I’ll do. I bring home from the 
store garments that need alterations. I'll 
go and get my sewing and we can talk.” 

Racing up the stairs, Effie caught her 
foot, and as she recovered her balance she 
looked back. It seemed to her amazed 
eyes that the strange young man was wip- 
ing away a tear. 


Pp THE new part of Carthage there was a 
Street lined with large old trees and set 
With little new houses. Before one of the 
little houses on a Sunday afternoon stood 
a very tall young man and a young woman 
of medium height. The young man was 
slightly bowed as though his back had 
borne heavy burdens. He wore a new 
black suit, ready-made, the sleeves of 
which were not quite long enough to cover 
his wrists and far too short to lessen the 
apparent size of his great hands. He 
looked down with shining eyes at the young 





woman; then he half closed his eyes as 
though to intensify her image on their ret- 
inas. The young woman looked up at him 
and when she met his eye, blushed, and 
when she did not meet his eye, grew pale, 
and seemed to try to fix his image lest it 
fade away. They passed between the 
trunks and under the boughs of towering 
oak trees, went up a little path, and en- 
tered the little house. 

“To start with a house is more than I 
ever hoped for in this world,” said Effie. 

“Tt isn’t altogether 
furnished,’ answered 
Claxton ruefully. 

“To have a parlor 
and a dining room and 
a bedroom and a 
kitchen with such 
beautiful furniture is 
more than I ever 
dreamed of,” insisted 
Effie. 


LAXTON walked 
through the little 
hall, whose sides he 
almost touched, and 
ascended the little 
stairway which looked 
with him on it like a 
child’s stairway, and 
entered a room at the back of the house. 
From the windows the steel works seemed 
to hang against the sky. 

He leaned down suddenly and lifted 
Effie and stood her on the pine chair, and 
with his arms still round her bent his head 
back and looked up at her. Even when 
she was thus elevated he did not have to 
look very far. His embraces were rare; 
Effie looked a little frightened, and Clax- 
ton still more frightened. His hands be- 
gan to tremble and he put her down. She 
walked to the window and looked out. 

“There are the first leaves drifting 
down. Fall is the time to be married, it’s 
so cozy.” 

Claxton called from the doorway. 
“Come on!” 

Effie took his hand as they went up the 
street. There was no one to see, and 
neither would have cared who saw them. 

“T’ve been thinking about something,” 
she said slowly. 

““What’s that?” 

“Our wedding will be very small.” 

“The preacher and you and me,” 
laughed Claxton. ‘“‘That’s reduction as 
nearly to the zero point as possible. But 
you haven’t any relatives, and I haven’t 
any, and you say your friends would turn 
it into a frolic, so what are we to do?”’ 


*QOMETHING occurs to me,” said Effie 

slowly. ‘‘There’s Professor Tabor, 
who’s been so very kind to you. Do you 
think he and Mrs. Tabor would come to 
the church?” 

“T know they would. I know Tabor 
would be pleased and I think Mrs. Tabor 
would too. Will you invite them?” 

Effie pondered, almost closing her eyes. 
The problem was important and also deli- 
cate. ‘I believe you’d better invite them, 
not in writing, but by word of mouth. 
Saturday, the twenty-fourth.” 

“You mean next Saturday,” said Clax- 
ton. 

Effie did not answer; her hearing was at 
this moment not active. Nor was her 
sight; she stumbled and Claxton caught 
her and laughed at her and kept his hand 
under her arm. Effie saw, however, with 
another sort of vision: 

“Married, at St. James’ Church on 
Saturday afternoon, by the Rev. Jason 
Charles, Theodore Claxton and Effie 
Candor. Witnesses, Professor and Mrs. 
Edwards Tabor.” 

Effie sniffed the air—how rich and how 
delicious it was, with the faint scent of 


(Continued on Page 177) 

















\ \ TE shall be glad to send you free a 


can of Sapolin Enamel. We want 
to tell you why. 


We have had 3 generations of ex- 
perience. 15,000,000 families in 52 coun- 
tries now use Sapolin. The reason prob- 
ably lies in the fact that these families 
get better results with Sapolin because 
we do not recommend any one enamel 
for all purposes. 


We make one enamel for use on furniture and 
woodwork. Another for floors. Another for 
heated surfaces—and one for unheated metal 
surfaces. Another for porch furniture and one 
for automobiles. 


Every batch of Sapolin must endure a “glass 
test’ in our laboratories: (1) For smoothness, be- 
cause grit shows up on glass. (2) For covering 
qualities and ease of application, because streaki- 
ness shows up on glass. (3) For correct color, 
because slightest variation can be detected on 
glass. (4) For drying, non-sticking, and hardening 
qualities, because Sapolin must dry 4 times as 


SAPOLIN CO. INc., Dept. L-3, 229 E. 42d St., NEw York, U.S.A. 


Make this test yourse 


fast as ordinary oil enamels; and must be hard 
and dry as glass in 24 hours. 

Try it and you will find that Sapolin 
dries so hard and smooth it feels like 
glass; and cleans like glass. 


Can of enamel—FREE 


Send ten cents for packing and mail- 
ing and we will send free a quarter-pint 
(regular 25¢ size can) of Sapolin Decora- 
tive Enamel. 


Choose the can you wish from black, white, 
cream, old ivory, silver gray, vermilion, cardinal 
red, mahogany, deep orange, sky blue, azure 
blue, ultramarine blue, light green, dark green, 
oak brown or walnut brown. 


We will also.send booklet “167 things 
you can do with Sapolin.” Just print 
your own (and your dealer’s) name 
and address together with color desired 
on the edge of this page and mail with 
ten cents. 


Manufacturers of ENAMELS—STAINS—GILDINGS 


VARNISHES— WAXES — POLISHES— LACQUERS 
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Sapolin Co. Inc. 
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TO BE WELL-GROOMED an 


In the matter of husbands - - there may be some doubt as to the style of the 


eroom. But in the matter of hosiery - - every bride is certain of her grooming 
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when she selects McCallum Hose. Glorious, filmy hosiery for the wedding 
ensemble - - severely simple styles made beautiful by the sheen and exquisite 
texture of the silk -- styles less severe, and to some legs more becoming, 
show clocking at the sides or lace motifs in front. And for the other costumes 
of the trousseau there’s any shade, there’s any style. And they're always beau- : 
tiful if they are - - McCallums. The price range of McCallum begins at two dollars. ! 


YOU JUST KNOW SHE WEARS THEM 


The sheerest of the sheer, with a dainty For shadings, for style, for prices send 

openwork clock, in a pale flesh shade, for our hosiery booklet, McCallum 

in McCallum No. 278: ‘this is the Hosiery Company, Northampton, 
perfect wedding hose. Massachusetts. 
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its and earth and decaying vegetables! 
e felt Claxton’s warm hand under her 
m, she remembered her little house. 
hat a world, where everything turned 
t as one wished! 


RS. CLAXTON walked into the chil- 
dren’s study. There were three chil- 
\ren—Theodore who was fifteen, Marian 
vho was fourteen, Elizabeth who was ten. 
{t was alarge room which could belong 
mly ina large house. There was a center 
‘able with a lamp onit, and along the 
hadowy edges were bookcases. On the 
table were piles of books with protruding 
papers on which exercises were written. 

It was ten o’clock and the children were 
all in bed—Mrs. Claxton had visited the 
two bedrooms and kissed the occupants 
good night and had drawn up the covers 
and opened the windows a little wider. 
The rooms were large like the study, with 
furnishings such as are seen in either of 
two places, the houses of the thrifty, or 
the houses of the rich who have both 
riches and common sense. 

Several times Mrs. Claxton walked to 
the head of the stairway and looked down 
into a softly lighted hall. She could see a 
mahogany table and chair, a doorway 
which was a copy of a fine old doorway, a 
very beautiful rose-colored rug, and a sofa 
on which were piled men’s coats. 

Mrs. Claxton also listened—men were 
now arguing, now laughing, behind a 
closed door. She did not listen intently, 
as one who eavesdrops; she listened with 
half her thoughts elsewhere, as one who 
knows that she will presently have a re- 
cital of all that has occurred. Nor did 
she listen in the least nervously, but as 
one who knows that whatever the out- 
come of the interview it will be to her 
advantage. 

Mrs. Claxton also sniffed the air. 

*“The Turkish cigarettes of Mr. Starr,”’ 
said she to herself. ‘“‘The special blends 
of Mr. Yates, Professor Tabor’s Cubans. 
The awful pipe of Theodore Claxton.”’ 

She walked to the front window and 
looked out. Beyond the lawn and across 
the street and scattered over a wide area 
were many lights—lights in faculty houses, 
lights in a large building, a light in a high 
tower. Here and there were dark spaces, 
like the dark places in a starry sky, where 
large buildings stood deserted. Far be- 
yond, dimmed by the lights of the uni- 
versity and the lights of the city, the lights 
of the steel works flamed against the sky. 

Mrs. Claxton heard the opening of a 
door, then a laugh, and walked back to- 
ward the head of the stairway. When the 
door had closed she slipped down the 
stairs. 

“Turkish cigarettes,” she said aloud. 
“Special blends, Cubans—your friends 
have a variety of tastes, Theodore.” 


’ 


LAXTON was opening the windows. 
‘“‘A penalty of greatness, darling,’’ he 
said over his shoulder. He had put on flesh 
and his stoop had been merged into a gen- 
eral thickness of shoulder. He wore a soft 
gray suit which, fitting admirably, yet 
seemed a little large and thus took some of 
his great bulk. 

Mrs. Claxton had put on flesh also, and 
curves were far more becoming than angu- 
larity. Her hair showed no gray, her 
bedy had strength and straightness. She 
wore a pale rose dress, perfect in line. 

“You look,”’ said she, ‘exactly like a 
friendly bear. Have you been a bear?” 

“You look like an angel,” said Claxton. 
“Yes, I’ve been a bit bearish.” 

“What did you say?” 

“T said a million dollars, half in cash, 
half in royalties over twenty years; a 
et contract to be made at the end of that 

ime. 

Mrs. Claxton sat down on a deep couch. 
“Did they say yes?” 

“Not this evening. But they will.” 

‘Don’t let’s be greedy.” 

“If we go into the war, it’s cheap. 
Moreover, it’s mine,” said Claxton. ‘‘ You 
and I will spend it to far better advantage 


than Yates or Starr. Tabor will have some 
spending of it too. His department does 
the best work in the United States and his 
laboratory looks like a junk shop.” 

“When will they decide?’’ 

“T don’t know. Or care.” 

“I’ve always thought it would be pleas- 
ant to know Mrs. Yates and Mrs. Starr. 
They’re very intelligent women.” 

Claxton filled his pipe again and sat 
down on the couch beside Mrs. Claxton. 
He put his arm round her—he was no 
longer afraid of his own emotions. He 


was amused. Perfect Effie had, he 
thought, one little imperfection. He al- 
most. said, “Climbing, darling?’’ Instead 


he said, “‘ Darling, they will eat out of your 
hand. I'll bet you anything that next 
week we dine with the Starrs and the week 
after with the Yateses. Mrs. Starr’s car 
and Mrs. Yates’ will be at your hitching 
post tomorrow.” 

“I don’t care for their cars,’’ declared 
Effie. ‘‘I like them.” 


LAXTON came in bareheaded from the 

porte-cochére. The Claxtons had a 
new house; from its windows one looked 
not across the university campus and the 
city to the steel works—one looked down 
upon them all, and upon a winding river 
and distant hills and a vast expanse of 
beautiful country. 

Claxton wore evening clothes, in which 
he was imposing but which robbed him of 
his ursine geniality. He had been seeing 
Secretary of State and Mrs. Urner to their 
car; called to important Red Cross con- 
ferences, Effie picked up important ac- 
quaintances. 

The great house was a little overheated 
and softly lighted in every corner. A maid 
went about, turning out lights, straighten- 
ing rugs and gathering up broken flowers. 

“Tired, Mary ?’”’ 

The young woman turned her head 
quickly, as everyone did when Claxton 
spoke, not because she was overawed, but 
because she longed to hear and obey. 

‘*‘No, sir. I love parties, sir.” 

There was the sound of music. 

““Where’s Mrs. Claxton?” 

“Up in the radio room, sir, with the 
young folks. The young men are still 
here.”’ 

Claxton walked inte the library. Each 
chair stood in its place, the charred ends 
of wood in the hearth had been raked to- 
gether and a little fire burned brightly. 
Sharper than the lingering scent of flowers 
and sachet was the acrid odor of printer’s 
ink from the evening papers brought in 
and laid neatly on the table. 

Claxton sat down in an easy-chair be- 
fore the fire and took up the New York 
paper, which reached Carthage late in the 
day. He glanced at the headlines on the 
first page and at a single line of the finan- 
cial reports; then he laid the paper down 
and took up the Carthage Eagle. He did 
not often read the Eagle—he knew no cur- 
rent events except those which related to 
steel. Mrs. Claxton sometimes told him 
Carthage news, but he listened absent- 
mindedly. 


RS. CLAXTON would come down 
from the radio room presently to find 
him, and he read idly as he waited. The 
young men were Carthage men of good ap- 
pearance and intelligence and manners who 
had been invited to the dinner. Oneof them 
had seemed a little sweet on Marian— 
Effie would not have him round if he were 
not all right. Effie winged, he believed, 
only noble game; there was no one beyond 
the Urners unless royalty came visiting. 
Moved by an old memory, he smiled; did 
Effie ever think of Mrs. Fair and Gran’ma? 
With his mind on the green rotundity of 
Mrs. Fair and the black rotundity of 
Gran’ma Fair, he let his eye wander down 
the page. It halted suddenly at sight of 
the name ‘‘Effie’’ and his gaze became in- 
tent. He saw the words Thirty Years 
Ago and below them the statement, ‘The 
Eagle hereby inaugurates a new column 
in which it will reprint the news of thirty 
years ago, thus recalling events of interest 
to our citizens.” 








nward against the 


vandal MOTH 


50c insures you 
against moths 


This is all you pay for our 
Introductory Set, includ- 
ing sprayer and a can of 
Enoz Moth Spray. Once 
you’ve tried this effective 
method of moth control 
we know you will never 
be without it. Get a set 
today at your favorite de- 
partment or drug store. 
(NOTE: If you already 
have a sprayer, you can get 
Enoz Moth Spray alone, 
in half-pint, pint, quart 
and gallon cans.) 


Enoz Fly Spray 


is a most effective means 
of ridding your home of 
flies, mosquitoes and other 
pests. We do not recom- 
mend it for use against 
moths any more than we 
would recommend Enoz 
Moth Spray against flies. 
They are two separate and 
distinct products made for 
two distinct purposes. 
You’ll find Enoz Fly Spray 
at grocery, drug, depart- 
ment and hardware stores 
in a 50c Introductory Set, 
complete with sprayer; also 
in half-pint, pint, quart 
and gallon cans. 








You may have been lucky so far, but you never 
know when moths will strike. And when you 
do find out, usually it’s too late. 


Don't take a chance. Remember, upholstered 
furniture, mohair coverings, woolen tapestry, 
hair-stuffed pieces—all are “meat” for moths. 
And all require the protection that Enoz Moth 
Spray gives. 


Spray all your upholstery at least once a month. 
Also your woolen dresses, coats, suits, furs and 
similar things. It will take but a few minutes 
and then you are safe. Enoz Moth Spray not 
only repels moths, but kills them and destroys 
all eggs and larve. It is a scientific prepara- 
tion made for this one purpose and if used 
properly is guaranteed to give complete pro- 
tection. It will not injure woodwork nor stain 
the daintiest fabric; neither will it leave an un- 
pleasant odor. Ask for Enoz Moth Spray at your 
favorite department or drug store. 


ENOZ CHEMICAL COMPANY 
New York 


San Francisco 


Chicago 


Have you received your copy of our 
famous little book, “‘The Moth Is 
More Destructive Than the Flame’’? 
It tells, in a chatty, entertaining way, 
everything a housekeeper need know 
about moths to outwit these ruth- 
less destroyers. Mail the coupon for 
your copy today. 


Moth Spray 


KILLS MOTHS—WILL NOT STAIN 
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Enoz Chemical Company, 2367 Logan Boulevard, Dept. 11, Chicago 


Gentlemen: CO Please send me free your booklet on protection of homes from moths. 0 Please send me your 
free booklet and Introductory Set, for which I enclose 50c and my dealer’s name. (Check one.) 
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Cl omen of 


social jorominence 
cannot do without 


WHITE KID 


PROMINENT society women must accept, as the price of 
their position, a tremendous responsibility in the mat- 
ter of personal appearance. Regardless of their wishes, 
the clothes they wear today become the mode of to- 
morrow. They cannot follow an established prece- 
dent— personal judgment and good taste are their only 
guides. And the result of their selections must success- 
fully run the gauntlet of constant, critical observation. 





These women cannot do without white kid. Its im- 
peccable smartness is absolutely necessary to complete 
the effective originality of their sport clothes. Many 
of their delicate pastel ensembles would be but ordi- 
nary clothes without the amazing chic of the white 
kid slipper. Often the distinctive costumes designed 
for them are made possible by the adaptability of 
white kid to an infinite variety of gowns and colours. 


Naturally, the exclusive shops these women patron- 
ize must Carry a profuse assortment of white kid slip- 
pers to meet their needs. And you may depend upon 
your favorite shoe shop to provide the same styles, 
in exclusive white kid, to give your summer wardrobe 
the seal of undisputed smartness and correct style. 


HAVE YOU READ 
ANNE MADISON’S COLOUR BOOK? 


Women are delighted by the intimate ex- 
planation of colour uses contained in this new 
book, ‘“‘Correct and Effective Colour for the 
Complete Costume.’’ Send for your copy today. 





AMALGAMATED LEATHER COMPANIES, INC. 
Creators of White Glazed Kid 
319 ARCH STREET PHILADELPHIA 
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The first item read: 


Miss EFFIE CANDOR GIVES PARTY 

Miss Effie Candor, Assistant Head Clerk 
in the Women’s Ready-to-Wear Department 
of Clancy’s Store, entertained last evening 
at the home of Mrs. Fair on East Rider 
Street. Games were enjoyed and delicious 
refreshments were served. Among the guests 
were Mrs. Patrick Fair, Mrs. J. R. Fair, 
Misses Fitch, Price, Young and Oreham, and 
Messrs. Corne, Halfpenny, Bookman and 
Claxton. A fine time was had by all. 


Claxton turned to an inner page where 
there was a heading, Social News. At 
the head was a small item: 


Mr. and Mrs. Theodore Claxton are en- 
tertaining at dinner. The Secretary of State 
and Mrs. Urner are among the guests. 


Hearing Mrs. Claxton’s step, Claxton 
was about to lay the paper away, then 
hearing her at the door, he held it out. 

“Here, Effie, you’re in the paper. You 
may as well see it first as last.” 

Mrs. Claxton’s silver slippers came 
swiftly over the carpet. Her hair was sil- 
ver, her dress was silver, the setting of a 
single diamond on her hand had a silver 
color. Except for her hair she seemed un- 
changed. Certainly her smile was un- 
changed. 

“Am I? I dislike it, but I can’t help it.” 


HE sat on the arm of Claxton’s chair 
and read over his shoulder. Claxton 
watched her with a twinkle in his eye. 

““There, my dear, is your shady past. 
Swallow your medicine like a man.” 

““Medicine?”” Mrs. Claxton’s bright 
eyes returned his gaze, openly, frankly, in 
them a simple inquiry. ‘‘ You mean—you 
mean what, Theodore?”’ 

“T rather thought that to look down 
from the lofty elevation of the Secretary 
of State to the humble stratum of Mrs. 
Fair might be’’—Claxton was going to 
say ‘‘embarrassing’’; he said, instead— 
“‘might be amusing. You’ve probably for- 
gotten your guests, if not the occasion.”’ 

Mrs. Claxton rose and again sat down 
on the arm of the chair, so that she looked 
directly at him. ‘“‘ You’re the limit, Theo- 
dore! Forgotten them! You don’t re- 
member Miss Young!”’ 

A dazed look came into Claxton’s eyes. 
“Not my secretary!” 





“Of course; your silent, efficient, price- 
less, high-priced Miss Young. You don’t 
remember anybody by the name of Hali 
penriy !”’ 

“At the works, you mean? Vaguely.”’ 

“You got him the position of head 
bookkeeper. He and Miss Fitch wer 
married years ago. The traveling men | 
never saw again, and poor Miss Oreham i 
dead. But Miss Price—why, Theodore 
you remember Miss Price!”’ 

“The superintendent of the high schoo! 
whom you put in?”’ 

“The Woman’s Club put her in.” 


LAXTON held up his hands as though 

to defend himself. ‘‘ Don’t tell me that 
you arranged a second marriage for Mrs. 
Fair and she is now Mrs. Urner!” 

Mrs. Claxton laughed her ringing laugh. 
“Silly! But Peter Fair was here this eve- 
ning. He’s teaching in Doctor Tabor’s 
department. Doctor Tabor thinks the 
world of him.” 

“Ts he the one who makes eyes at 
Marian?” 

‘**He admires Marian.”’ 

“Did I put him through college?”’ 

“Of course you did. And the others 
too. They’re all doing well.” 

“But Mrs. Fair and Gran’ma—I insist 
upon knowing where they are. If Mrs. 
Fair is not Mrs. Urner, who is she? And 
where is Gran’ma?”’ 

Mrs. Claxton laughed again. ‘‘Gran’- 
ma’s in heaven, and Mrs. Fair lives on 
East Rider Street.” 

“T’ll bet her heart’s going pitapat to- 
night!” 

“I suppose it is,” said Mrs. Claxton. 
“Come to bed; it’s one o’clock.”’ 

“Effie!” 

Mrs. Claxton looked down, smiling. 

“You're a very beautiful woman.” 

“Oh, no!”” Mrs. Claxton slipped off 
the arm of the chair and held out her 
hand. Claxton did not see her hand; he 
was looking at her eyes. 

““And you’re a very good woman.” 

“As shown by what? Explain your- 
self.” 

Claxton lifted himself from his chair 
and put his arm across her shoulders. 

“T can’t; you’re too good to under- 
stand,” said he, and went with her toward 
the door. 





eytatement of the Ownership, Management, Etc. 


Required by the Act of Congress 
of August 24, 1912 


of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, published monthly 
at Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, for April 1, 1927. 


STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA ss 
COUNTY OF PHILADELPHIA - 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State 
and county aforesaid, personally appeared P. S. 
Collins, who, having been duly sworn according to 
law, deposes and says that he is the General Busi- 
ness Manager of The Curtis Publishing Company, 
and that the following is, to the best of his knowl- 
edge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, 
management, etc., of the aforesaid publication for 
the date shown in the above caption, required by 
the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 411, 
Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the re- 
verse of this form, to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business man- 
ager are: 

Publisher, The Curtis Publishing Company, Inde- 
pendence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Editor, Barton W. Currie, Cynwyd, Pennsylvania 
Managing Editor, Robert E. MacAlarney, Over- 

brook, Pennsylvania 
Business Manager, P. S. Collins, Wyncote, Penn- 

sylvania 


2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corpora- 
tion, its name and address must be stated and also 
immediately thereunder the names and addresses 
of stockholders owning or holding 1 per cent or 
more of total amount of stock.) 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Independence 
Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Edward W. Bok, 1320 Packard Building, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania 

Mary Louise Bok, Merion Station, Pennsylvania 

W. Curtis Bok, Trustee under Deed of Trust from 
Edward W. Bok, dated 4-25-25, 103 Commercial 
Trust Building, 16 South Broad Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania 

William Boyd & Corabel Tarr Boyd, Trustees 
under Deed of Trust dated 5-12-23, Care of 
William Boyd, The Curtis Publishing Company, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Philip S. Collins, Wyncote, Pennsylvania 


Cyrus H. K. Curtis, Wyncote, Pennsylvania 

Cyrus H. K. Curtis, Trustee under will of Louisa 
Knapp Curtis, Wyncote, Pennsylvania 

The Curtis Publishing Company, Independence 
Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

W. D. Fuller, Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania 

John Gribbel, Wyncote, Pennsylvania 

Edward W. Hazen, Haddam, Connecticut 

George H. Lorimer, Wyncote, Pennsylvania 

C. H. Ludington, Ardmore, Pennsylvania 

John C. Martin, Wyncote, Pennsylvania 

Public Ledger Company, Philadelphia, Pennsy] 
vania 

John B. Williams, Narberth, Pennsylvania 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 per 
cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, 
or other securities are: 

None. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and security 
holders, if any, contain not only the list of stock- 
holders and security holders as they appear upon 
the books of the company but also, in cases where 
the stockholder or security holder appears upon 
the books of the company as trustee or in any other 
fiduciary relation, the name of the person or cor- 
poration for whom such trustee is acting, is given 
also that the said two paragraphs contain state- 
ments embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belie! 
as to the circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who do not ap 
pear upon the books of the company as trustees, 
hold stock and securities in a capacity other thai: 
that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has n« 
reason to believe that any other person, associatio!: 
or corporation has any interest direct or indirect i! 
the said stock, bonds, or other securities than as sc 
stated by him. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


P. S. Collins, 
General Business Manager. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 23d day 
of February, 1927 


[SEAL] W. C. Turner. 


(My commission expires April 1, 1927.) 
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EWARD LIFES FIRS? GREAT VICTORY 


WITH A LIFETIME GIFT 


Next to speaking the Valedictory, the proudest 
words a young graduate can utter are: “‘Hey, 
fellows’ .. 


Watch!’’ For that is the coveted ‘‘Chevron of 


. or “Look, girls, I’ve got an Elgin 


Honor’”’ for going over the top and getting that 
diploma. It means that Generals Father and 
Mother have fittingly recognized distinguished 


service... by the gift of a distinguished servant. 


I LGIN 


THE WATCH WORD FOR ELEGANCE 


AND EFFICIENCY 


© Elgin 1927 





It is more than a coincidence that for over half 
a century, the favored graduation gift has been 
the Elgin watch. For no other gift seems to offer 
so eloquent a translation to the elated parental 
heart. Itisagiftthat, likethelovewhich prompts 
it, will last a lifetime... yielding unflagging 
faithfulness and service .. . And an Elgin is as 


handsome in looks as it is in performance. 





THE WOMAN’S WRIST WATCH, in a case of 14-karat 


solid white gold, is priced at........+.- $60. 
THE MAN’S WATCH may be had in a 14-karat gold- 
filled case of white or green tone. Sells for . . $40. 


Your jeweler will show these and other Elgins to you 
gladly. No other watch is offered in so generous an 
assortment of styles nor at a price range so liberal. 
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Even tiny teeth can munch this all-food fruit 


ERE’S a golden promise to mothers 





of hungry, growing children: When, 

from tip to tip, the banana turns a 

tich golden yellow, when nature’s 

germ-proof seal is lightly flecked with 
brown, it becomes a most wholesome food, 
even for little folks. 





This is why: In a fully ripe banana, the 
first step of digestion has already taken place. 
The starch content has been changed into 
easily digested sugars—the energy-making 


wll carbohydrates that little bodies need. 
[ae | 
‘j . So buy bananas by the hand. Let them 
“ v4 \ ripen nature’s way at room temperature. 


Then put some of them where little people 
—and big people—can reach these golden, 
brown-flecked packs of goodness. 


Camille Den Dooven, former chef to 
His Majesty, Albert, King of the Belgians, 


Dr. ARNOLD LORAND of Carlsbad, in his 
y will tell you what to do with the rest of the 


book, “Health and Longevity Through Rational Diet,” 


says,“There is probably no more nourishing fruit than 


bunch. His book of over eighty recipes 


erga Auge discloses new ways to make salads, entrées 
the ripe banana. As far as its digestibility is con- y ? ? 


cerned, it will almost melt in the mouth when simply and desserts that would tempt any king’s 


turned around several times.” 


taste. The coupon brings this book free. 


i eas A SURE WAY 
 ———— TO TELL RIPENESS 


PARTLY RIPE .. An economical housewife 
buys Unifruit Bananas by the hand. Quite often 
bananas bought this way are green at the tips, as 
shown above. In this state they are an easily digested 


food when. baked, boiled, or fried, as a vegetable. 











» 


¥ ’ * ‘YELLOW RIPE .. As the green skin turns to 
at gold, the pulp of the banana turns from starc!: to 
>, _ sugar, delicious to the taste, and nourishing. [he 
i _ +6 fruit is now readily digestible. It is especially :osty 


. in bread pudding, tarts, and pies. 
as # 
, <a 
ae FULLY RIPE .. When flecks of brown ap) :at 
,. « J on the golden skin, the banana is fully ripe. J /\en 
eo J it is packed with energy-producing sugars at 
-_ children need — and like so much. Even two-) «ar- 
‘4 a olds thrive on the wholesome food of thorou, ‘ily 
“A ripened bananas. 


UNIFRUIT BANANAS 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 

A United Fruit Company Product 
Imported and Distributed by Fruit Dispatch Comp iny 
FRUIT DISPATCH CO., Dept. 16, 17 Battery Place, New York 


Please send me a copy of your recipe book, “From the Tropics 
to Your Table.” 











Bi tac 
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The Stolen Treasure 


(Continued from Page 29) 


They found a stone Sphinx standing out 
of the baked earth of this plateau. It was 
an Assyrian or Phoenician model of the 
ancient Egyptian Sphinx. They sighted 
it in the distance about sunset, and Dorm 
thought it was gold. Warren also was pro- 
foundly astonished. The creature gleamed 
yellow in the sun, covered with its wings. 

Then the night de- 
scended suddenly, as 


related them, seemed hardly adequate. 
Decidedly, Dorm had the best of it. 
There was a further thing. Dorm said 
the food supplies left him were mostly 
tinned stuff that he and Warren had put 
aside as doubtful. He was afraid to eat it, 
and he warned the natives. But hunger 
overcame his warning. They did eat it 
toward the end of the 
march, and their dis- 





it comes on in the des- 
ert. There is no twilight 
as we understand that 
word. It was a night of 
wonder for the two men, 
a night that would, as it 
seemed to them, never 
pass. They talked 
through the long night. 


fi 


Wi 


; 
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Pe dluddi baal 


UPPOSE that great 
image were in fact 

gold. The thing was not 
beyond all hope. Im- 
mense gold monuments 
had existed in the 
world. There was the 
Athene of Phidias. 

The thing was not gold, but there was a 
basis for their hope. The wings of the 
Sphinx as they approached it, appeared to 
be gilded. Upon examination, the great 
feathers of these wings were found to be 
hammered out of thin sheets of gold and 
fastened to the stone image with bronze 
pins cemented in. 

Dorm removed these gold plates. They 
made a considerable bulk, but they were 
hammered thin and were not heavy; a 
few natives could carry them overland to 
the coast. 

Now here in this adventure appeared 
the first doubtful incident. How one ex- 
plained it depended on the man one be- 
lieved. Dorm said that Warren suddenly 
abandoned him in the night taking most 
of the natives with him and most of the 
equipment. The gold plates bound to- 
gether for the native bearers also disap- 
peared. But eight natives remained, and 
he set out to return to the coast with them. 

Warren gave a somewhat different ver- 
sion of the incident. In plain words, he 
said that he quitted Dorm’s camp that 
night out of fear. He was afraid to re- 
main. He could give no evidential overt 
act, but he was convinced that his life was 
in danger. He had a feeling that Dorm 
did not intend for him to come out alive. 
It was in the way the man looked at him, 
Warren said. At any rate, he did leave 
Dorm’s camp in the night, and the major- 
ity of the native bearers went with him. 


Nl 
iY wad) 
ee 


E FRANKLY admitted this, but he 

denied all knowledge of the gold 
plates. He had taken nothing except bare 
necessities. What he had taken in no way 
reduced either the supplies or the equip- 
ment Dorm required for his return. 

He said that it was not precisely the 
fear of death that moved him. It was the 
fear of the issue that approached between 
them. Presently, as he saw it, Dorm 
would make way with him, unless he acted 
first. He wished to forestall that issue, 
and the only way open was to cut and 
run for it. He could not kill Dorm as a 
preventive measure. 

It must be conceded that Dorm’s story 
was the most convincing. He led the ex- 
pedition, and he had the authority of that 
leadership. He laughed at Warren’s mo- 
tive. There had been no quarrel, no 
clash, not even a word or gesture between 
the two men. Warren had suddenly taken 
the native bearers and deserted in the 
night. Dorm shrugged his shoulders. The 
treasure of the gold plate also was gone. 
The inference was irresistible. Why so 
many native bearers if Warren carried 
nothing out with him? 

The circumstantial evidence was con- 


vincing. And Warren’s suspicions, as he 


Hi 
| 
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obedience cost them 
their lives. They died 
on the last day’s march, 
and Dorm came in 
alone, very nearly a 
starved madman, as he 
described it. 

Young Warren stood 
badly before the world 
when Dorm came in 
with his story. Hemade 
a rather sorry figure. 
It was then that this 
girl, as Dorm put it, de- 
serted Warren, flitted 
out to Europe with her 
head up. Most persons 
regarded him askance. 

Dorm had hung about New York for 
two months, writing his story of the expe- 
dition; making his report to the museum, 
and endeavoring to get young Warren be- 
fore the criminal courts. I had been out of 
American for these two months, and now 
on my return I had this interview with Sir 
Eric Dorm. 


| 


| 


E FOUND decisions suddenly made 

up. Things delayed, discussed, put 
off, were now decided—decided against 
him! And always, as the man’s seizure 
compelled him to believe, it was this girl 
who influenced events against him. He 
saw her sinister shadow in the background 
behind every adverse decision. 

She was in the foreground visible to the 
eye at the interview we were fresh from— 
the interview with the attorney. She 
stood beside his table when he gave Dorm 
his final pronouncement on the criminal 
feature of young Warren’s act. There was 
no criminal feature! 

No ownership could be established in 
the missing plates, and the circumstantial 
evidence was too vague for an indictment; 
besides the act was not within the jurisdic- 
tion of our courts. 

The thing was clear and ended. Young 
Warren could not be haled before a crimi- 
nal court here on the suspicion of a theft 
in Central Africa. 

The great legal authority had brought 
his hand down heavily on the table, and 
the girl had smiled, looking at Dorm 
through narrowed eyelids, as at one van- 
quished and considered for a triumph. 

It was more than Dorm could endure in 
silence. ‘‘And so the thief goes free?’’ he 
said. 

But the barbed taunt got no entry 
through her armor. She repeated the sen- 
tence as though it were the pronounce- 
ment of an oracle. ‘‘And so the thief goes 
free.” 


EFORE the committee at the museum 

we met the same finality. The matter 
would not be reconsidered. The commis- 
sion to Sir Eric Dorm was withdrawn. 
Going in, we had passed the girl on the 
stone stairway coming out. Dorm swore. 
Was there no end, then, to the influence 
of a hostile woman? 

And here on Long Island, when we came 
today to get a final answer from the rich 
American who had financed the first ex- 
pedition, Dorm received the same denial. 
This Croesus was no longer interested in 
the affair. He shrugged his shoulders, and 
in plain words he put us out among the 
hounds and horses of the meet before his 
door. 

He followed, as it happened, but not to 
soften our dismissal. He came to laugh 





THE “CONQUEST” 


This Keds model with vulcanized 
crépe rubber sole gives sure grip and 
White or brown 
lace to toe style—white with black 
trim or brown with gray trim. 


wonderful wear. 


“e children run free in the open 


air either barefoot, or with 
light, loose, well-ventilated 
shoes ... they will have little 
trouble, not only with bunions, 
corns, flatfoot or lameness, but 
also with their backs, their gait or 
their carriage,” says a famous 
specialist. 


During the Great War the Army 
Draft Boards proved again the 
truth of his opinion. For from the 
South where children are shod as 
he recommends came the fewest 
men with flat feet, and from the 
North and Far West, where chil- 
dren’s shoes are more frequently 
heavy and ill-fitting, came men as 
high as one-fourth of whom were 
found to have serious foot defects. 


Do mothers need any greater proof 































Great Specialists endorse 


Keds for Children 


Read these facts learned in Army tests 


of the value of Keds? After tetanus, 
hookworm, common cuts and infec- 
tions had almost banished the old bare- 
foot custom, Keds bring it back. For 
Keds give barefoot freedom without 
barefoot risks. 


Keds relax tired little feet— 
strengthen growing muscles, cramped 
all winter long—help the whole body 
to grow straight and erect. 


EDS are built to stand the hard- 
est wear—frequently saving dollars 
on the summer shoe bill. 


Keds uppers of specially woven can- 
vas support the feet against strains in 
tennis, hiking, everyday wear. Special 
Feltex inner soles keep the feet cool in 
hot weather. 


In all popular styles for men, women 
and children at prices from $1.25 to 
$4.50. They are made only by the 


United States Rubber Company 
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Cases of imperfect feet 
per 1000 men examined 
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They are not 





This is the map of official U. S. Army statistics showing the 

foot condition of almost 3,000,000 men examined during the 

late war. Note that the South, where most children go bare- 

foot or wear light, well-ventilated shoes, had the smallest 
percentage of flatfooted men. 
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Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


unless the name Keds is on the shoe 
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Is “YELLOW MASK” 


your teeth’s foe? 








Enamel is Naturally 
White—Why Not 


Yours? 








DO your teeth have a dingy, 


yellowish tinge? They should 
be a pearly white—because 
that isenamel’s natural color. 


Then why, you ask, do mine 


have that yellowish cast de- 
spite daily brushing? Because 
of a “liquid cement” in your 
saliva. 


This is called Calculus. It glues 


to your teeth—then hardens 
into a glassy mask. It com- 
pletely veils the lustrous 
enamel. And worse, it is ab- 
sorbent .. . drinks in coffee, 
food and tobacco stains like a 
blotter absorbs ink. These 
discolor it—give it that yel- 
lowish tinge. 


Ordinarybrushings ofttimes fail 


to remove it. One thing can 
—a peculiar substance known 
as “Tri-Calcium Phosphate.” 
Your dentist uses it to clean 
teeth. It makes a tooth fairly 


dazzle. Yet it cannot scratch 
the softest enamel. 


Now, dental science gives you 


this wonderful “Tri-Calcium 
Phosphate” in a tasty, pleas- 
ant tooth paste. That means 
a sure and positive way to re- 
move that yellow mask and 
gain glorious, pearly teeth. 
Often this magic dentifrice 
does this in a few applica- 
tions. 


The name of this marvelous 


tooth paste is ORPHOS. 
Dentists everywhere endorse 
it—especially for teeth diffi- 
cult to whiten. Convince 
yourself of its wonderful 
powers to beautify. Get a 
tube now from your drug- 
gist—or mail coupon below 
for generous FREE tube. 








FREE 20-Time Tube 


ORPHOS CO., 22 West 32nd St. 
New York City, Dept. L.3 


Please send me, Free, 20-Time Tube of Orphos 
Tooth Paste. 














with this ubiquitous, inevitable girl, sit- 
ting her big hunter like some daughter of 
the gods. 

Dorm went forward. with his head 
down and every muscle tense. But I 
paused to smile and wave a welcome to 
her. I could not forbear it. She has no 
equal in the world, as I think. 

And now Sir Eric Dorm and I were 
come to the conclusion of this whole affair, 
here in the library of this club, alone, on a 
winter evening. He walked about heav- 
ily, like some imprisoned beast. And I 
stood, as I have written, on the hearth be- 
side the wood fire. 

The fire drew my attention, a little 
flame springing up from a smoldering log, 
and I put a query as though the sight of it 
had aroused my interest. ‘‘ You had a fire 
at each night’s camp on your African 
march?”’ 

He answered as though the reply were 
reflex, as though my idle inquiry did not 
reach to the deep matter he considered. 
“Yes,” he said, ‘‘a little fire.” 

“You carried fuel with you?” 

“ce No. 9 

“What fuel was to be had on the hard- 
baked plateau?” 


E MADE a gesture as to dismiss a 
triviality that disturbed him. “‘It was 
hot. We required no fire except to boil a 
kettle, a few handfuls of the dried desert 
grasses did that.” 
: “‘This would be the only trail of your 
route then—the dot of these fires?”’ 

“Yes,” he said, “‘they would remain 
until the winter rains come.”’ 

Then he faced suddenly toward me, as 
though he were come up from his consum- 
ing introspection with a very determined 
purpose. 

‘“My friend,” he said, ‘‘ you must have 
a conception of truth from evidential inci- 
dents, or you would not be chief of the 
United States Secret Service. Do you 
think these gold plates were stolen?”’ 

“T do,” I said. 

His face cleared. His voice took a 
firmer note. ‘‘ You believe that?” 

“A. a4now at,” 
said. 





the hall; two perso: going into dinner, 
helped my purpose. 

When I did look at Dorm, he was 
standing behind the big leather couch, his 
hand on the table, leaning forward. 
“And so the thief finally brought them 
in?’ he said. His voice was low and care- 
ful, like one who feels about covertly in 
the dark. 

“Well,” I said, “not precisely that, 
Sir Eric.”” I spoke in a large, cheerful 
manner. ‘The thief did not bring them 
in. You see, another expedition went 
over your route. This expedition brought 
them in. That would explain the com- 
mittee’s present attitude toward you, and 


that of Midas here on Long Island. And . 


yet the girl’s in it, Sir Eric.” 


UT he had himself in hand. I give 

him that due. ‘‘Where on Warren’s 
trail out did they find the plates hidden?’”’ 
he said. 

“Tt was not on Warren’s trail out,” I 
answered. “It was on your trail out.” 

I did not look at him. I continued in an 
even voice: “I asked you a question a 
moment ago, and you did not answer it: 
‘If a little fire was meant to boil a kettle, 
what would a great fire mean?’ You did 
not answer that, Sir Eric. But the one 
who took this second expedition over your 
route did answer it. A great fire had been 
built at your last camp on your way to 
the coast, after Warren left you. Why 


this great fire—grasses gathered up over a. 


large area, with labor, for it? There was a 
purpose in that.” a 

I went on: “I could not guess that 
purpose, Sir Eric. But the one who led 
this expedition guessed it. The great fire 
was to cover the fact that the baked earth 
at this point on your trail had been dis- 
turbed—dug up—to bury something of 
bulk, to bury the gold plates. There had 
to be a great fire with ashes over six feet 
of space.” 


E KEPT his posture and his steady 
voice and he struck clean to the vital 
query: ‘‘Who led this expedition?” 
There is a second 
door to the library in 





“Then,” he cried 
quite impulsively, 
““why do you not 
help me to fasten 
this act on the guilty 
man? Are you, too, 
under the spell of 
this girl?” 


STOOPED over 

and warmed my 
hands above the 
flame. My hands | 
were not cold, but 
the gesture led toa | 
question that I 
wished to appear ir- 
relevant. I put it 
now in an idle voice. 
“Tf a little fire at a 
camp on your march 


deep; 





Your Whispered 
ojecret 


By Epwin MARKHAM | | 


OU told it to your 
friend; his oath was 


Well, here’s a question 
for your wisdom-shelf: 
Why do you hope some 
~ other one will-keep 
The secret that you 
cannot keep yourself? 


| this club. It looks 
| through a bit of hall 
| to the long dining 
room. For reply | 
crossed now and 
opened this door 
| part way, and 
through the narrow 
slit of space we could 
see the girl and War- 
ren at dinner, at a 
table toward the 
drawing-room. 
Changed to an eve- 
ning dress, the girl 
was as lovely as a 
dream; and the boy 
beyond her a strong, 
bronze figure, re- 
| stored to health. 

a I closed the door 








was meant to boil a arene: 

kettle, Sir Eric, what 

would a great fire, at a camp on your 
march, mean?” 

““A great fire!’’ He echoed the words 
as though they were a sort of explosive 
epithet. 

I did not look up from my stooped 
posture. But out of the tail of my eye I 
could see the changed attitude of the 
man, as though a great water beast had 
flung up from the depths to confront an 
enemy. 

I went on, passing in a casual voice to 
his comment on the girl. ‘It was not al- 
together the mere influence of this girl 
that decided the museum committee. You 
see, the gold plates were brought in.” I 
spoke evenly, with no break, as though to 
give him no space for comment. “You 
asked me if I thought they had been 
stolen. I said I knew it. That is how I 
knew.” 

I stood up. I did not look at the man. 
I wished my attention to appear diverted. 
A motor arriving at the door; voices in 


and faced Dorm. “‘It 
was this American 
girl,’ I said. ‘‘She did not desert War- 
ren in his need. She went to prove him 
guiltless. She took that second expedition 
over your trail. She guessed the meaning 
of that fire at your last camp; she brought 
in the plates.” 

But there was now a light of victory in 
Dorm’s face. ‘‘Who would believe her?” 
he said, “‘with her interest in Warren. 
She persuaded him to give the plates up.” 
He repeated it with a sneer. ‘‘ Who would 
believe her?”’ 

I looked him squarely in the face. ‘‘I 
would believe her,’ I said. , 

“And why would you believe her?”’ 
The sneer and the light of victory re- 
mained. 

But they died out at my answer. 

“Because I was with her,” I informed 
him with deliberate finality. ‘‘ Besides’’— 
and I made a trifling gesture—‘‘natives 
who die from ptomaine poison, Sir Eric, 
are not found with bullet holes in the 
skull!” 
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“You are making silverware for what I call 
instinctive connoisseurs— people who are en- 
dowed with an intuitive appreciation of the 
Jinest in design—people who have been waiting 
for some manufacturer to make it possible for 
them to express their good taste without paying 
top-notch prices.” 


ou Il choose 
NANCY DEANE, too 


=: you are one of these people 
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Rosert AITKEN 





by ‘Wesley Sherwood Bessell * i: 


Has this ever happened to you? 

You go into a shop to choose a hat, shoes, a 
piece of furniture or silverware for your table. 
The clerk spreads his wares before you on the 
counter. And then—unerringly 
—you put your hand on the 
most expensive article in the 
lot. Uncanny, isn’t it? 

And, if you buy something 
less costly, you’re never quite 
satisfied. The memory of that 
design you instinctively pre- 
ferred haunts you—always. 





“The urn over the gate- 
way of the Admiral 
Cowles House at Farm- 
ington led to the placing 
of the urn between the 
scrolls.” 


“It’s not fair,” you find 
‘ad bd « “4 

yourself saying, “that manu- 
facturers should withhold their 
loveliest designs for their high- 
est priced goods. Frequently people who can’t 
afford the finest appreciate it better than those 
who can.” 


A famous sculptor says it for you 


Some such thought as this must have been in 
the back of the mind of Robert Aitken, President 
of the American Sculpture Society, New York City. 
We had handed him a Nancy Deane teaspoon— 
Wallace’s newest design in silver plate. Mr. 
Aitken turned this example of the modern silver- 
smith’s art over and over—appraising with an 
expert eye every detail of line and form. 

“About time,” he said suddenly, “that some- 
body make it possible for 
people of moderate in- 
come to express their good 
taste. That’s one of the rea- 
sons why I am so pleased = =I 
and encouraged at what |= Bp 






you’ve accomplished in this { 
Nancy Deane pattern. For 
years, I’ve been preaching 
at manufacturers—urging 
them to take as much 
pains on designs that are 


**A detail of the Palladian 
window in the ancient 
Snow House at Chaplin 
transforms itself into the 
medallion on the back 
of the spoon.” 


TEASPOONS $3.75 FOR SIX 
26 PIECE SET $35 


ALLACE 


MAKER S 


THE 





to be made up in their less expensive materials as 
on those patterns made to sell at the top-notch 


yrice. Now you Wallace people have done it.” 
I y 


Inspired by these old houses 


Mr. Aitken realized at a glance the months of 
painstaking care that went into Nancy Deane. 
This design has a history—a history worth re- 
peating. In the old Connecticut town of Wall- 
ingford, the designers of Wallace Sterling and 
Wallace Plate work leisurely—far from the hurry 
and bustle of city life, surrounded on every 
hand by the most beautiful examples of Early 
American architecture. These old houses inspired 
the Nancy Deane pattern. The perfectly-pro- 
portioned doorway of the Wareham Williams 
House at Northford suggested the graceful double 
scroll. The urn over the gateway of the Admiral 
Cowles House at Farmington led to the placing 
of the urn between the scrolls. Step by step, the 
design created itself—a masterly interpretation 

of the Colonial spirit. 


Every graceful contour and polished surface of 
the Nancy Deane teaspoon bears the marks of 
the careful unhurried manner in which the de- 
sign was evolved. The Wallace designing staff 
is able to take its time—because Wallace is 


37 PIECE BRIDGE SET $50 





O F 


DINNER FORKS $7.50 FOR SIX 
38 PIECE HONEYMOON SET 


not engaged in 
tion.’ Wallace Plate is not made : 


“mass produc- 


to appeal to the “crowd” of 
thoughtless undiscriminating 
buyers—but to win the approval 
of that more select group of 
people “who invariably choose 
the most expensive.” 

















But when you choose Nancy 
Deane from the variety of pat- 
terns your jeweler offers you, a 
joyful surprise awaits you. Here, 
at last, is something that satis- 
fies you completely at a price 
you can well afford. “Here,” 
you will find yourself saying, 
“Wallace is offering me in in- 
expensive plate a more beautiful 
design than I ever expected to 
find in the most costly silver.” 


An Interesting Booklet 


*Wesley Sherwood Bessell is a 
practising architect in New York 
and Washington, D. C. The Old 
Connecticut houses have had special 
study by him. His water color 
sketches and measured drawings of 
these masterpieces of Colonial archi- 
tecture have proved a source of 
inspiration to the entire archi- 
tectural profession. His writings 
are an ardent plea for the correct interpretation 


ay and design of the architecture 
ie \ 
fA) 





of our forefathers. 


Mr. Bessell has written a very 
interesting little brochure on 
the Nancy Deane pattern, a 
copy of which will be sent to 
you upon request. Address R. 
,-- Wallace & Sons Mfg. Co., 26 
-- Wallace Park, Wallingford, 


Conn. 








“The perfectly proportioned doorway of 
the Wareham Williams House at North- 
ford suggested the graceful double scroll.” 


DINNER KNIVES $12 FOR SIX 
41 PIECE ELITE SET $50 


= Sitver Pate 


WALLA £ 





Robert Aitken, 
famous sculptor, 
President of the 
American Sculpture 
Society 


Nancy Deane 
Pattern 


STERLING 





“Oh, XN 
what a soft towel!” 


N° girlish skin is too tender for Boott 
Towels. Girls like them too, because 
they are so absorbent and so bright-white. 

The boys of the family are “for” them 
as well. They like them for face towels, 
for hand towels and for the brisk rub-down 
after the bath. 

Buy Boott Towels from your dealer in 
packages of six or singly. Or send 25 cents 
for a full-sized towel. Boott Mills, Dept. 
J6, Lowell, Mass. 

Makers of Boott Scrim 
and Scrim Curtains 
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ABSORBENT 
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GONE—the old time 
worry of bottles that 


break in heating 





In the 2 shapes doctors 
approve—the narrow neck 
and the wide open top 


Plunge a cold bottle into boiling water or cool a 
hot bottle in icy water without fear of breaking! 


RE are bottles you can heat or 
cool as rapidly as you like with- 
out their breaking! 


For PYREX nursing bottles are 
made especially to resist all extreme or 
sudden temperature shocks. 


These heat-proof nursing bottles are 
six-sided so they will not roll or slip 
from your grasp; angles are broadly 
rounded off—smooth inside for easy 
cleaning; graduations are plainly 
marked. 


PYREX nursing bottles come in 
the two shapes that doctors approve— 
narrow neck and wide open top— 
in 8-oz. size. 

Order enough from your druggist for a full 
day’s feeding and banish forever the worry of 
bottles that break in heating! Made by the 
makers of PYREX ovenware. Corning Glass 
Works, Corning, N. Y 


PYREX 


TM.REC US PAT OFF 


NURSING BOTTLES 
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couldn’t make him see that if we 

only dribbled in small bits, it would 

finally mount up. When the end of 

the month came our money was 
always all gone. John would say, 

‘Well, we'll do better next month.’ 

But we never did. Finally I made up my 
mind that I’d teach John where the small 
leaks were that were letting our money 
drain out to nothing. I made an agree- 
ment with him that he was to give noth- 
ing away without consulting me, and that 
every nickel and dime he could save dur- 
ing the day he was to give me at night. 
He was to save these tiny amounts not by 
real hardship, but by walking short dis- 
tances he would ordinarily ride, by eating 
simpler desserts, and in other small ways. 
Incidentally he was exercising far too little, 
and I knew from experience that no man 
would deny himself anything he really 
wanted to eat. 

“John joked a lot about his ‘little 
miser wife,’ but he opened his eyes a very 
few weeks later when he came home and 
found upon the mantel a very special 
self-winding clock he had been wanting 
for some time and couldn’t afford. 

*** Whew, Sally!’ whistled John. ‘Where 
did you get it? Did someone die and 
leave you a fortune?’ He looked a bit 
worried. ‘Or is it our wedding anni- 
versary—or what?’ 

“‘*Neither.’ I set his mind at rest. ‘It’s 
your nickels and dimes come home to 
roost !’ 

“He took a good long look, and then 
he laughed and kissed me. We’ve been 
planning our finances together ever since.” 


Who Shall Spend the Income ? 


VEN before marriage nowadays the 
question of who shall spend the family 
income is being discussed. Romance has 
often been extolled as the spark which 
lights the home fires in every American 
home. We stare pityingly across the sea 
at the European bride whose parents care- 
fully arrange her marriage and even go 
into such sordid details as the amount of 
money she will have to spend after she is 
married. But something has been hap- 
pening to these romantic fires of ours. 
When there is one divorce to every seven 
American marriages, what is one to think? 
Could it be possible that there is a grain 
of wisdom in European customs which we 
could adapt to our own needs? Not that 
the romantic ideal of personal selection of 
one’s own life partner is to be done away 
with—heaven forbid!—but that by a 
common-sense understanding of essential 
details before marriage, romance is to be 
given a chance to continue after marriage. 
A New York judge who has been four- 
teen years on the 
supreme bench in 


Cfifty-Fifly Cfinance 


(Continued from Page 42) 


incidents are less rare than we like to 
think. One wife solved the problem of 
her husband’s penuriousness in the mat- 
ter of her household allowance by serving 
a large group of friends who had been in- 
vited to dinner with soup and fish and 
then announcing that as that was all the 
meal she had been able to buy with the 
five dollars her husband had given her, 
they would now go to the living room for 
a little music! 

The modern straight-thinking young 
flapper is taking matters into her own 
hands. She has discovered that there is 
not nearly so much luck about getting a 
partner husband as was formerly sup- 
posed, and she is insisting upon knowing 
before marriage just what her financial 
status is to be after the wedding. 

“Marriage is a fifty-fifty proposition,” 
say these brides who are often earning 
nearly if not quite as much salary as the 
boys they marry. “I havea right to know 
just how things will stand when I ex- 


- change my typewriter for the dish pan— 


if I do. I don’t want an allowance, how- 
ever liberal, arbitrarily assigned by my 
husband. Since my services are worth as 
much as his in the business world, I want 
to be a partner, not an employe, in our 
home business.” 

The result of this demand is that young 
people are quietly evolving a system of 
financial partnership in the home which, 
if developed in all its possibilities, will 
do much to prevent misunderstandings, 
separations and divorce. Not all young 
people, however, go as far as Constance 
and Bill did. 

Two weeks before the wedding Con- 
stance dashed into the room where her 
mother was sewing and tossed a paper onto 
her lap. ‘“‘There! That’s done!”’ she re- 
marked with satisfaction. “I feel as if I 
were married already.”’ 

The paper her mother unfolded read as 
follows: 


Believing marriage to be a partnership in 
all things, we hereby agree to share alike in 
the income as well as the responsibilities of 
our home. Every contribution, whether of 
money or services, made by either party, 
and the benefits accruing from the same, be- 
come therefore the joint property of the 
undersigned. CONSTANCE BINET, 

WILLIAM FRAZIER. 


In writing out their financial credo, 
Constance and Bill were merely taking a 
logical step in the development of modern 
marriage where the two partners consider 


planning the finances as important 

as buying proper furniture. Al- 

though their relatives wailed that 

they were taking the romance out 

of their marriage and making it 

merely a business venture, the two 
young people went calmly ahead and had 
their agreement witnessed by the family 
lawyer. Constance remarked reasonably 
that she couldn’t see why it was any less 
romantic to say “I will” to the lawyer 
than to the minister. Anyway, she was 
investing her life in this business and it 
looked pretty important to her. 

Whether such prenuptial agreements 
would actually act as a check upon either 
one if he were willfully determined to have 
his own way, is a question. Even though 
these agreements are considered binding 
by the courts, a marriage that gets as far 
as the court room needs more than a piece 
of paper to prop it up. But the fact 
that so many young people are trying to 
think the money problem through before 
starting their married partnership, thus 
entering upon their life together with some 
idea of what they may expect in the way 
of rights and responsibilities, augurs well 
for the future. 


With the Budget Man 


UT Constance and Bill did not stop 

with their partnership agreement. 
From the lawyer’s they went directly to 
the budget expert. It was Bill who laid 
their problem before him. 

“We want to find out how two can live 
on what I have barely scraped along on 
myself!’ he told the budget man. ‘‘Have 
you the fatal recipe?”’ 

The budget man smiled as he reached 
in his desk for a large sheet and spread it 
out upon the table before them. ‘‘Here 
you have it—the most successful recipe 
for home financing that I know,”’ he said. 
“But to paraphrase the old adage, the 
proof of this pudding is in the mixing.”’ 

Blazoned upon the paper before him 
were few words, but they stood out in 
bold-face red type: 

Recipe for Success 
1. Set aside a definite percentage of your 
pore for the future every pay day— 
irs 


2. Invest this amount carefully. 
3. Reinvest the interest. 


“Tt sounds simple,’’ remarked the 
budget man. “And it is. But I’m warning 
you it’s not easy. One of you alone can’t 
possibly win out. It means planning to- 
gether, saving together, investing to- 
gether, each of you acting as a check and 
a help to the other.”’ 

“I suppose,” remarked Constance rue- 
fully, “‘ you mean that we’ll have to budget 
and set down 
every postage 





the Empire State 
recently esti- 
mated that at 
least one-third of 


all marriages saad 


FINANCING THE FUTURE 


What do you want for your money? 


stamp on Satur- 
day night. Ugh! 
How I do hate to 
be a penny war- 
den! But I sup- 





which break up, 
come to grief 
upon the rock of 
money disagree- 
ments in the 


home. A Chi- iaial 





$30,000 , 
pose you ve got 
to—on $3000 a 
year in New 
xork,: 

“Wait a mo- 
ment, young 





cago wife got sep- 
arate support for 
herself and her 
children the 
other day when 
it came out that, 








although her hus- #10) 


band kept a high- 
powered car and $10 Ne 
belonged to sev- 
eral expensive 
clubs, she was = 








rae 
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enace lady,’ broke 
in the budget 
man. ‘‘ You’re 
getting your 
terms mixed. A 
budget is not an 
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10,000 expense account. 


Setting down 
expenses is a 
practical help in 
making up your 
budget items, but 








given so little 
money for herself 
that she and her 
children were de- 
pendent upon the 





10 Years 20 Years 


Savings = $30 per month @ 6% compounded semi-annually 


it’s no more the 
whole budget 
than talking toa 
real estate agent 
is buyinga house. 


te) 
30 Years 








charity of friends 
for their very 
clothing. Similar 


RECIPE FOR SUCCESS 


Set aside a definite percentage of your salary for the future every pay day—first. 


(Continued on 
Page 187) 
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<<) Vo millions of 
, tiny blemishes 


matte beauty of your shin? 


“IRT—the greatest enemy of 

a beautiful complexion! 

How instinctively dainty women 
hrink from it! 

\nd yet—how many millions 
of women unconsciously rub dirt 
into their skins. Over and over! 
Day after day! 

Thus, gradually, insidiously, 
come millions of 1y blemishes 
to mar the lovely complexions 
we so jealously guard. 


Whatever reason there might 
have been for using dirty puffs 

for violating woman’s innate 
sense of daintiness—no longer 
exists. For now Gainsborough 
has developed a marvelously soft 
new texture that requires no 
“ breaking in’”’—that, when new, 
holds powder better than old, 


well softened puffs! 


And at to cents, the DAIN- 
TLES created by Gainsborough 
now cost so little that you can 
atford to change puffs as often as 
you wish—every few days, surely. 
What a joy to have a fresh, new, 


© 1927, W. B. M. Co. 








Unretouched photograph, magnified four times, 
of a Gainsborough puff retailing at the same price 
as the ordinary puff shown beside it. 


This is how an ordinary powder puff—retailing at 
the same price as a Gainsborough LUXURY of 


equal size—looks when magnified four times. 


To the naked eye, the two powder puffs pictured above are of apparently equal quality. The microscope, how- 
ever, reveals a vast difference. Even when magnified, the Gainsborough at the right retains its fleecy soft- 
ness. Note, in contrast, the coarse harshness of the other puff! Thus you see why ordinary puffs must be 
used over and over again before they becomesoftened enough to hold filmy powder. And why, inusing them— 
soiled and grimy—you rub dirt into your delicate skin. Safeguard your beauty with a clean Gainsborough! 


immaculate puff always! To 
revel, with no thought of expense, 
in that extravagance in powder 
puffs which so often means econ- 
omy in complexions! 


4 4 4 


For utility, Gainsborough rec- 
ommends these new I0-cent 
DAINTIES. Delightful puffs 
for personal wear or the dressing 
table. Puffs incomparably beyond 
any you have ever known at so 
low a price. To safeguard your 


sort AS THE 


CARESS OF A ROS €E 


INSDOIOUEL) 


POWDER PUFFS 


Dainties 10° -~Louxuries 15* to 35 ¢ 





complexion, buy a number at a 
time and change every few days! 


For women of especially delicate 
complexions—the limited few who 
must practice the most extreme 
care—Gainsborough has created 
LUXURIES. Here is the final 
touch of powder puff loveliness. Ex- 
quisitely soft, witha beautiful silk- 
en sheen that truly caresses skins 
that ordinary puffs would injure. 


According to size, LUXURIES 
are priced at I§ to 35 cents in 
velour; 15 to 50 cents in wool. 





LEMON 
is the Natural Base 


for All good 


gee es OER 


drinks— 


Artistically d/ended 
flavors are the secret of © 
all good beverages. 
Lemon juice is the zaf- 
ural carrier and soft- 
ener of flavors. Nothing 
else can ever take its place. 


In lemonade, fruit 
punches and cocktails, with 
dry ginger ale, et cetera, 
this fruit juice reigns su- 
preme. 


Note our offer of a new 
lemon and orange reamer 
in coupon below. This 
simple device extracts the 
juice more easily than any 
other kind operated by hand. 
It is handy and convenient. 
Send for one today. 
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Always Fitting 
Anywhere 


HERE are two kinds 

of ‘‘good taste’’ in 
lemonade—the flavor; and 
your choice of fresh lemon- 
ade as the soft drink to 
serve. 


More than merely co/d itse/f/—and 
delightfully refreshing for that rea- 
son—it seems also to have the 
effect of actually reducing heat. 


At any rate for years it has re- 
mained as the ‘‘warm-weather 
standby’’ in this country—the soft 
drink that muidlions always take. 


There are usually good reasons 
for such long-continued overwhelm- 
ing preferences—probably certain 
definite reactions, in the case of 


This Reamer— Made of snow- 


white glass. Looks 
like china. Extracts more juice easier, holds more 
(nearly a pint). Has higher cone, sharper ridges— 
a few twists get all the juice, 
Cone shaped for both 


unlkist 


Uniformly Good 


lemonade, that chemists, with all 
the aid of science, haven’t yet 
completely analyzed. 


But while science seeks these 
reasons the public keeps on getting 
all the pleasures and the benefits to 
be derived. 


No one doubts the wholesome- 
ness and purity of lemonade, and 
all feel its refreshment. 


Because you know these things 
about it you are always sure that 
you are right in serving it on all 
occasions. 


Always order Sunkist Lemons— 
from the selected California crops. 
Juicy, tart and practically seedless, 
they make the finest lemonade. 


California Fruit Growers Exchange 
Sec. 206, Box 530, Station ‘*C” 
Los Angeles, California 


Please send me............ Sunkist Reamers, 
for which I enclose $................ (price 50c 





oranges and lemons, so 
equally good for both. 
No square corners, eas- 
ily cleaned with running 
water. Improved handle 
makes holding and pour- 
ing easy. Best ever de- 
signed. Thousands be- 
ing sold. Get yours now 
while they last. Use 
coupon on this page. 








each in the U. S. A.—65c each if you live in 
Canada). 


Name 
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\ budget is mainly a bird’s-eye view of 
the future; a long-term business policy. 
You take stock of your probable assets 
over a year, or two, or twenty years, and 
decide what it will give you the most last- 
ing satisfaction to buy with that money.”’ 

He drew a pencil toward him. 

“Let’s see. If Bill here is getting $3000 

4 year, in twenty years—not allowing for 
raises in salary which he will probably 
et—he will have earned approximately 
“60,000. The question is, what will you 
have left at that time? Will you have 
used all of it for daily expenses so that 
your money is poured down an endless 
funnel and gone forever, or will you have 
pent part of that $60,000 to buy more 
money ? 

“Lots of people think,’’ went on the 
budget man, warming to his subject as 
sill and Constance bent forward eagerly, 
“that being thrifty means hoarding 
money in the family sock or wearing a 
three-year-old overcoat. Real thrift is 
spending! Spending and respending. You 
have to buy your future financial inde- 
pendence as you do anything else, only 
you buy it on the installment plan. The 
wise man really spends more than the so- 
called ‘spendthrift’; for by buying more 
money, future capital, he constantly has 
more to buy with. He buys insurance, a 
home, the investment services of his sav- 
ings bank or building and loan company, 
good stocks or bonds. The amazing thing 
about this sort of buying is, that the more 
he spends, the more he has—in potential 
purchasing power. It’s hard to believe 
that, isn’t it?” He smiled at the two 
slightly bewildered faces before him. 
“Well, let’s take an example. If you 
spend $10 a month for good seats to 
shows, what do you get out of it?” 

“Recreation,” said Bill promptly. 

‘“*Maybe,”’ amended Constance, remem- 
bering some tiresome plays. 

“Invest $10 a month for twenty years 
at six per cent compounded semi-annually 
reinvesting the interest, and what do you 
have?’’ demanded the budget man. 

Bill gazed at the ceiling as if he expected 
the answer to be written there, while Con- 
stance looked hastily in her bag for a pen- 
cil, discovering a vanity case leaking white 
powder, a handkerchief, and a sample of 
green silk. She looked up at the budget 
man, her eyes twinkling. 

“Tell us the worst,’’ she urged. 

“$4580. In other words, you put in 
$2400 and got back your principal plus 
$2180 in interest. You could buy approxi- 
mately 872 more show tickets, at $2.50 a 
seat, if you wished, than you could if you 
had paid in the money at the box office 
during the twenty years.” 


‘Reinvesting 
“FTXHAT seems like a whale of a lot of 
money to pay into the theater, when 
you figure it that way,’’ remarked Bill 
thoughtfully. ‘‘ You could buy a nice little 
car for $2000. Or’’—his eyes kindled 
with enthusiasm—‘“‘if you reinvested the 
money for ten years more F 
“Exactly. You have the idea,”” nodded 
the budget man. “Keep reinvesting it for 
a longer and longer time, and the result 
will surprise you. Just take a look at this 
chart.”” He produced a diagram like the 
one reproduced at the bottom of page 184. 
“This chart doesn’t mean that you can 
have all those things by saving $30 a 
month of course,” explained the budget 
man. ‘You have to pick out what you 
want, and save and invest toward that 
definite end. If you pass by the small car 
at about $1000, you’re on the way to the 
$4000 for your child’s college education. 
Perhaps by the time you reach this point 
your salary has increased so that you can 
put aside double the amount, or $60 
monthly, so that you can pay for your 
$10,000 house in about ten years more. 
When you have $30,000 saved, you’ll have 
an income, aside from your salary, of about 
$1500 a year. You’re well on the way to 
financial independence.” 





“To get down to brass tacks, how much 
ought Bill and I to save on our $3000 a 
year—with prices in New York as they 
are today?” asked Constance, looking 
wistfully at the chart. ‘‘Do you think we 
could possibly manage the $30 a month?’’ 
She reflected that she had managed to 
spend her own salary of $2000 last year 
pretty thoroughly, even with Bill paying 
for all her recreation, and candy, and 
books and—my gracious, what a lot of 
money she must have cost him! 

“You should be able to ‘save at least 
ten per cent of Bill’s salary the first year,” 
advised the budget man. ‘‘That’s about 
$25 a month. After that, when you’ve got 
the habit of saving, and possibly Bill has a 
raise, you should be able to invest for the 
future anywhere from fifteen to thirty per 
cent of your income.” 

“Does that ten per cent include insur- 
ance?’’ demanded Bill. 

“No. You'll need five to ten per cent 
additional for that at first. Some authori- 
ties say more. You see’’—he turned to 
Constance, who was listening so intently 
that there was a little frown between her 
eyes—“‘insurance has two aims—protec- 
tion and investment. When the babies 
begin to come you need more protection 
than you do at first where the wife is 
young and trained to care for herself. 
The main virtue of insurance as an invest- 
ment is that it is comparatively very safe, 
and the constantly recurring premiums 
force you to save, willy-nilly. However, 
if you are capable of systematic savings, 
as I think you two are, you can probably 
invest your money, after suitable protec- 
tion is assured.” 


According to ©apacity 


““T KNOW achap who uses his dividends 

to buy insurance with,” suggested 
Bill. ‘“*He has $5000 in long-term govern- 
ment bonds, and the dividends on that a 
little more than pay the premiums on a 
twenty-year $5000 endowment policy. 
When the dividends come in, he just for- 
wards them to the insurance company. So 
that when the twenty years are up, he will 
have $10,000; and the $5000 from the in- 
surance goes to his family anyway in case 
he dies before that time. It works great 
for him.” 

The budget man nodded again. “‘ Every- 
one has to work out his own program, 
according to his capacity for saving and 
his training in investment,” he agreed. 
“There are no hard and fast rules that 
can be laid down.” 

‘“*There’s one thing I’d like to ask,” said 
Constance, who had been in a brown 
study for several minutes. “‘Suppose you 
don’t buy government bonds: Isthere any 
rule about picking out stocks or bonds 
that are safe—for us?” 

“Consult your banker before you pur- 
chase anything,” said the budget man 
firmly. ‘‘That ought to be blazoned on 
the top of every stock and bond issued, to 
help the investor. And it could be, on 
safe investments. If your banker won’t 
lend you up to 70 or 80 per cent of the 
value of the stock or bond you are con- 
templating buying, leave it alone. It’s no 
investment for people with moderate in- 
comes, like you.” 

“My goodness!’’ interrupted Con- 
stance, jumping up. “‘Do you realize, Bill 
Frazier, that your Aunt Alice is giving us 
a party in exactly thirty minutes?” 

As they flew down the subway steps 
Constance grabbed Bill’s arm in dismay. 
“We spent all the time with that budget 
man talking about savings and invest- 
ments!’’ she remembered breathlessly. 
“He didn’t tell us a single thing about 
how much to pay for rent or food—or any- 
thing!”’ 

Bill grinned. ‘‘I guess when we get 
through with the savings item, the 
amount we have left will settle that for us 
pretty thoroughly. Cheer up, Conny. 
Twenty years from now we'll buy a house 
on the Avenue, and ——” 

“A castle in Spain!” laughed Conny 
gayly. And the subway door slammed to 
behind them. 
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Chreedom and Fashion. 
are _ friend. AGA 


E prim wasp-waisted belle of 1860 would 

have been horrified at the modern girl’s un- 
corseted figure, her knickers and open throated 
blouses, her sheer, low-topped, free-knee Lady 
SEALPAx Athletic Underwear. 


For then it was the style to look hampered and 
uncomfortable, quite as today every girl wants 
to look healthy, capable and at her ease. 


Lady Seatpax Athletic Underwear is the natural 
choice of the modern girl for business and walk- 
ing, tennis, golf, dancing and every strenuous 
activity. . 


Lady Seapax is so cool, scarcely touching one anywhere; 
yet so soft to touch, never sticky, crumpled or clinging in 
the hottest weather. 


And that blessed *‘freedom of the knees’’, and flatness on the 
hips, and smoothness of tailored top and shoulder straps! 


Now there’s Lady Seatpax ‘‘Raybeam’’, too 
—Rayon underwear that reflects satisfaction. 


The SEALPAx ComPANyY, Baltimore 


Also makers of Sealpax for Men and 
** Little Brother’’ and *‘ Little Sister’’ Sealpax 


Lady 
ipax 


DAINTY ATHLETIC UNDERWEAF 


“REG US aT oFrF 
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CRANE’S SHADOTONE 


An exquisite deckle edge paper, 
with fine horizontal lines, in 
tones of blue, rose, buff and 
green; envelopes richly lined in 
fan design. The Box $2.50 


ral New ( ustom of the Smart Home — 
[bree Kinds of Wri ling Leap er 


The inborn sense of what is appropriate started the practice in 
discriminating homes of using three kinds of writing paper. 

Like so many other fashions born in exclusive circles, this cus- 
tom is spreading rapidly—because of its sensibleness. 

The well-appointed home requires three kinds of paper, each 
correctly suited to its particular use. 

For everyday use a good paper, easy to write on. 

For the man, a flat sheet of generous size—a type of paper most 
appropriate for the many miscellaneous uses of the household. 

Then, for those letters which must represent you at your very 
best, Crane’s, recognized as incomparable for more than a century 
by each succeeding generation of the socially secure. 

Qn this page are shown correct examples of the three kinds 
of writing paper. Eaton, Crane & Pike make a complete assort- 
ment of writing papers, to suit all purposes and all incomes, and 
you will find them at every good store where stationery is sold. 


r : EATON’S HIGHLAND LINEN 
d QO } 1 a Mi ( / The most popular paper in th: 
world—in a new large size— 


Pp i beige, jade, white—with tissu: 
4 rs mee lined envelopes. The Box $1.00 








1 PARK AVENUE NEW Y ORK 


EATON’S DECKLE VELLUM é | 


Flat sheets 7 generous size(74 x as 
1014) with deckle edge, to fold 
twice. White. The Box $1.00 
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(Ghristianity in Asia Today 


(Continued from Page 170) 


his same devotion given by Goh Hood 
<eng, a Chinese Christian clergyman who 
vas supposed to be dying of leprosy in a 
hospital in Calcutta. Despite his illness 
he wrote his weekly sermon in the hospital 
and mailed it down to Singapore to be 
read to his congregation. The man after- 
ward recovered. Sixty per cent of the ten 
thousand Christians in the 
Malay Peninsula are Chinese. 

Needless to say, the Chris- 
tians make no discriminations 
against Mohammedans in 
their educational, medical and 
other humanitarian offerings. 

On the contrary the Moham- 
medans receive fully as much 
as any Others of the secular 7 
gains which the missionaries 
have brought, but they take 
them as a matter of course. 
For example, in the matter of 
medicine—by means of which 
the missionaries generally 
make their initial approach 
toward non-Christians — the 
attitude of the Mohammedans 
is that it is the business of 
the infidels to cater to the 
physical welfare and comfort 
of the faithful followers of 
Mohammed. They feel the 
same way about education 
and the social and athletic ad- 
vantages of such institutions as the Y. M. 
C.A. These are all modern inventions of 
the West which Mohammedans accept as 
tribute without the slightest notion of ac- 
cepting the religion of the West. They feel 
no obligation in the matter whatever. 

Furthermore, the religion of Islam fits 
exactly the temperament of the Malay, 
who is—thanks to his climate and to the 
ease with which he can satisfy his physical 
needs in the tropics—a very lazy person, 
according to Western standards. Christi- 
anity as it is offered to him by the mis- 
sionaries is something requiring more of a 
moral and mental effort than he wants to 
make. 

Also, like Mohammedans everywhere, 
he claims immunity to conversion on the 
ground that his own religion has all the 
best there is in Christianity and that it is 
an improvement on it devised six hundred 
years later. He tells the missionary that 
Mohammedanism also teaches the one 
God and that the Koran is full of praise of 
Jesus as a prophet of God. Altogether 
Islam is an unsolved problem of the mis- 
sionaries. 


Where Ghristians Slip 


ECENTLY there has been an added 
difficulty because the Malay people, or 
the few of them who are educated, are now 
sharing the skepticism general throughout 
Asia concerning the morality and sincerity 
of Western civilization. Here, as in India 
and China, the cause of the Western mis- 
sionary is suffering from the attitude of the 
Western commercial people. 

“The conduct of the white Christian 
population here is not very creditable,” 
said the Rev. Edwin F. Lee, treasurer of 
the American Methodist Mission in the 
Malay Peninsula, whom the writer inter- 
viewed at Singapore. ‘‘ There is practically 
no Sunday observance among them,” he 
continued. ‘‘There is much drinking and 
an arrogant air of superiority which the 
native people naturally resent and which 
is becoming more and more of an obstacle 
In missionary work. Westernizing and 
Christianizing, unfortunately, are not syn- 
onymous. They may mean exact oppo- 
sites. But the saddest part of the whole 
story is the indifference of the Western 
people here to the ideals of their own 
Civilization. Very few of them are seri- 
ously concerned about the projection of 
Christianity. They are in the East on a 
commercial venture only. They want to 





succeed at it as quickly as possible and 
return to their own countries. Their mo- 
tive is exactly the same as that of the 
Chinese who go to America, or who used 
to go, merely to make enough money to 
live on at home. 

“However, I realize that it is not an 
easy matter to be both a Christian and a 
business man in this country. 
There is no mutual under- 
standing between the for- 
eigner and the native. Ifthe 
European tries kindness with 
the Malay it is apt to be mis- 
taken for weakness, and 
something that offers an op- 
portunity for unfair advan- 
tage. That explains in part 
why we have so much more 
arrogance and irritating dis- 
play of superiority than we 
have of kindness in the treat- 
ment of the people who belong 
to the country and who re- 
member that the country once 
belonged to them.” 

The Rev. Titus Lowe, 
Methodist Bishop in Malaya, 
also finds much to criticize. 
“The chief menace,’”’ he says 
in the Malaysia Message, “‘is 

j not in Islam nor in Hinduism 

but in the flagrant immorality 

in every community through- 

out the country. Vicious customs having 

ancient sanctions are still tolerated. New 

forms of vice, some of them Western im- 

portations, flourish with but little check. 

And we have not yet succeeded in any of 

the missionary stations in arousing Chris- 

tian faith and spirit sufficient to offset 
these evils.” 


‘Doctor Lee's Suggestion 


N MY interview with Doctor Lee, al- 

ready quoted, he took up another phase 
of the missionary difficulties in the British 
Malay States and the Dutch East Indies. 

‘“‘T sometimes think,” he said, “‘that we 
would do well to recruit our missionary 
forces among the Mohammedan regions of 
the Malay country from the Malays of the 
Philippines, where eighty per cent of the 
population is Christian and has been for 
centuries. The Filipinos had Catholic 
Christianity under Spanish rule for three 
hundred years. On top of that they have 
had more than a quarter of a century of 
American education. There may not have 
been much in the Spanish brand of Ca- 
tholicism which modern missionaries 
could approve, but it was certainly in ad- 
vance of the animism and spirit worship 
in other Malay regions, and it was an im- 
provement on the fire walking and cheek 
piercing which are practiced to this day 
right here in the modern city of Singapore. 

‘But it is the educational results of the 
occupation by the United States for nearly 
thirty years that have qualified the Fili- 
pinos to act as leaders in spiritual matters 
among other Malays. The American in- 
fluence has been great and I believe it 
could be transmitted to other countries as 
an effective agency for missionary work 
that cannot be otherwise accomplished. 
Already the Malays of the Peninsula and 
the Dutch East Indies look upon the Fili- 
pinos as leaders of their race and consider 
them as superior as white men. 

“Perhaps they would be better than 
white men so far as missionary effective- 
ness among Malay Mohammedans is con- 
cerned. Personally I think there is a 
strong likelihood that they would be able 
to do now what the Arabian traders did 
centuries ago when they came to this 
country, bringing Islam with them and 
making it the dominant faith at the ex- 
pense of Hinduism and Buddhism, which 
had preceded it. Those early Mohamme- 
dan conquerors and missionaries inter- 
married with the native people and 
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For over fifty years “Phillips 
Milk of Magnesia” has had the 
unqualified endorsement of phy- 
sicians and dentists. 


HILLIPS Milk 


of Magnesia 
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UWQUIO HAGA 


“Phillips Milk of Magnesia” is 
markedly efficient as an Antacid, 
Laxative, and Corrective. 


A CONCLNTRALLD 
ed we 


Always insist upon genuine 


Phillips Milk of Magnesia. 




















Each bottle contains tested 
and proved directions; also 
authoritative list of uses. 








** Milk of Magnesia’’ has been the U. S. Registered Trade Mark of The Charles 
H. Phillips Chemical Co. and its predecessor Charles H. Phillips since 1875. 


THE CHARLES. H. PHILLIPS CHEMICAL Co., NEW YORK AND LONDON 





Accommodates 
the standard | 
size cake of ice % 




















Let your Gurney dealer show you 
how one of the standard size ice 
cakes slides into the Gurney ice 
chamber— without squeezing, chip- 
ping, or mussing up the floor. With 
the Gurney, you are equipped for 
100% refrigeration. Always plenty 
of ice for any occasion. Convenient 
provision chambers; space for a full 


quart milk bottle or water pitcher 
below ice compartment. 


The Gurney saves you money when 
you buy it, lasts for years without 
replacement. Economical on ice. All 
models built for outside icing. Write 
for new booklet, “Modern Refrig- 
eration,” and name of Gurney dealer 
in your city. 


GURNEY REFRIGERATOR COMPANY, Dept. B, Fond du Lac, Wis. 
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R. Louis says this 
about hair health 


New York women of distinction find balm for beauty’s ills 
at the salon of R. Louis, opposite the Hotel Plaza. Monsieur 


R. Louis is a coiffeur of international fame—an artist 
working with hair and student of hair—a trichologist who 
knows that a healthy scalp is the first step to hair beauty. 


T EMPHASIZE always that lovely hair depends entirely upon a healthy 
scalp. Dandruff is its greatest enemy. To eliminate this most 
common cause of thin, lifeless hair, one must do more than just dis- 
solve loose dandruff. That frequently results in a dry, hard scalp and 
dandruff worse than before. Besides my own preparations, as an eff- 
cacious treatment for the scalp in eradicating dandruff and restoring 
vitality to the hair cells, I rank Glover's among the best prescriptions 


known to science.” 


For Serious People 


Glover’s Combination Scalp Treat- 
ment is for those who seriously want 
healthy hair and are willing to follow 
this famous prescription through to 
that end. It brings back the supple 
healthy scalp of childhood . .. . halts 
thinning hair... . restores a thick, 
vital, lustrous growth. 


Not perfumed—but potent. The tar 
odor cannot be removed without re- 
moving an essential ingredient. That 
would reduce Glover’s to the common 
rank of tonics, whereas now it stands 
supreme. Try it. Not just once, but 


persistently. For with Glover’s and per- 


sistence your hair troubles are at an end. 


Hair of Rare Beauty 


The magic of hair beauty comes from 
below the scalp’s surface. Dandruff 
clogs the minute glands, chokes the 
delicate hair roots. Hair begins to thin, 
becomes lifeless and drab. And only 
scientific scalp treatment can restore 
true lustre and luxuriant growth. 


Glover’s Mange Medicine brings a 
sharp tingle to your scalp as it reaches 
the hair cells. Old dead hair is loosened. 
Glands are stimulated to action. Dan- 
druff is gone. Then, after the cleansing 
shampoo with Glover’s Medicated 
Soap, your hair gleams with a new soft 
lustre of health. A perfected home 
treatment. 


cA free booklet by Dr. H. Clay Glover—‘'How to 
have Beautiful Hair and a Healthy Scalp’’—will be 
mailed if you write H. Clay Glover Co., Inc., 
Dept. L. H. J., 119 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 







MANGE MEDICINE 





GLOVER'S 
COMBINATION 


MEDICATED SOAP 


SCALP TREATMENT 








95¢ at all Drug and Dep’t Stores 


The Odor Tells— 


Glover’s Imperial Mange Medi- 
cine is not to be classed with 
tonics. It is a medicine to 
cleanse, nourish and vitalize 
the hair cells. 
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adapted themselves to the manners and 
customs of the country as a part of the 
process of converting it. 

“Western Christian missionaries cannot 
do that. Filipino Christians could and 
would. Furthermore, the Filipinos would 
intermarry with the people of the Penin- 
sula and the Dutch East Indies just as the 
Mohammedans did, and there is nothing 
more effective than that for the spread of 
a religion. 

“If Christianity is ever to prevail here 
it must be through some such experiment. 
It is far better to experiment in the field 
than for groups of missionary board man- 
agers to get together in their offices on 
Fifth Avenue and decide that with so 
many dollars and so many men spread 
over sO many square 
miles of non-Christian 
territory the world will 
be converted in a speci- 
fied number of years. 
Not long ago we had 
a slogan, ‘The whole 
world Christian in this 
generation.’ It was 
harmful as well as silly. 
It left out of account 
that against the half 
billion Christians in 
the world today there 
are a full billion of ad- 
herents of the other 
historical religions. 
And it ignored human 
nature, the chief factor 
in converting people to 
another faith.” 

In Siam, the country adjoining the 
Malay Peninsula on the north, the mis- 
sionaries have made even less progress of 
the sort that can be shown by statistics. 
In the Peninsula, as already indicated, the 
Protestant communicants number about 
ten thousand in a population of three and 
athird millions. In Siam, where there isa 
total population of ten millions, the Prot- 
estants have only about eight thousand 
baptized communicants, with fifteen thou- 
sand, all told, more or less under Protes- 
tant influence and instruction. This work 
is almost entirely in the hands of American 
Presbyterian’ The Catholics in Siam 
number sixty thousand converts. 

Obstacles which make Christian mis- 
sionary progress slow in Siam are the 
cheerful content of the people with the 
things they have, including their Bud- 
dhism and their animism. There are no 
famines, no caste system with its inevita- 
ble result of large depressed groups of the 
population. Buddhism is the state and 
government religion, Siam being the only 
country in which it has that support. In 
its purest and most philosophical form it 
is the faith of the royal family and the few 
other educated people. From that it 
ranges down through the masses, taking 
on increasing excrescences in the way of 
superstition and idolatry until it deterio- 
rates into sheer spirit worship. But all the 
people call themselves Buddhists. 


‘Praise From Prince Damrong 


HILE going up the winding Bangkok 

River I saw from the ship’s rail the 
body of a dead baby floating down with 
the current in a tangle of water hyacinth. 
Many small sampans going back and forth 
across the stream went within oar’s reach 
of the baby but none of the boatmen 
made any effort to recover the body. 
When I asked why, I was told that they 
would not dare touch it for fear that the 
demon spirits still hovering about the 
child would leave it to torment them. 

That incident, with its explanation, was 
more truly indicative of the religion of the 
bulk of the ten million Siamese than was 
the learned dissertation on Buddhism 
which Prince Damrong, the king’s uncle, 
gave me several days later. 

“American missionaries have acquired 
great merit for themselves by coming to 
Siam,” said the prince; “not because 
they have brought a new religion to this 
country but because of the personal sacri- 
fices they have made in order to bring it. 





—$$____ 


To work here in a climate that is unsuit- 
able for them and for very slight material 
compensation, away from their homes and 
friends, means the giving up of a great 
deal. It is by just such giving up that 
Buddhism teaches salvation. Their re 
ligion is good in so far as it is an ethical 
system like Buddhism. Their command 
ments and ours are interchangeable. So 
far as God is concerned educated Bud 
dhists do not accept him, but the mis 
sionaries’ idea of deity is a great asset to 
them in their work among our illiterate 
people who have their own personal, 
household and village spirits. 

“Aside from religion you have brought 
much that is of immense benefit to Siam 
education, Western inventions, sanitation, 
-modern medicine and 

surgery. The work of 
the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation here, under the 
direction of Dr. M. E. 
Barnes, which has no 
connection whatever 
with the missionary 
enterprise, is of tre- 
mendous value to this 
country. He has made 
possible the treatment 
of at least a million 
cases of hookworm. In 
doing that he has also 
taught the people of 
the villages and jungle 
how to avoid other 
diseases by adopting 
more sanitary con- 
ditions of living. The 
Rockefeller Foundation is improving our 
own native system for medical education 
and inspection. We feel neither more nor 
less grateful for this blessing because it 
does not happen to be connected with the 
missionaries. We are grateful to the mis- 
sionaries for bringing us good education, 
not because they are Christians but be- 
cause the education is excellent. I have 
three daughters in the American Presby- 
terian School. It is only fair that they 
should attend the classes in religious in- 
struction because their education is given 
inthe nameof Christianity. My daughters 
have perfect liberty, so far as I am con- 
cerned, to become Christians. But I do 
not think they will abandon Buddhism.” 
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Questionings 


“TT IS a great mistake to attribute to a 
religion things that are entirely inde- 
pendent of it. Westerners claim that their 
railroad and telegraph and all the other 
modern inventions are due to Christian- 
ity. That is as far-fetched as it would be 
to attribute Siam’s exports of rice and 
teakwood to the teachings of Buddha.” 
Another uncle of the king, now dead, 
wrote a four-volume life of Buddha. In it 
he dismissed all the miracles and supersti- 
tions attributed to Buddhism as some- 
thing which had been deliberately fastened 
upon it by the early adherents merely 
for the sake of winning the support of 
superstitious people and thus building up 
a vast following. King Chulalongkorn, 
grandfather of the present ruler, once per- 
mitted a government expedition to go to 
India to obtain Buddhist relics, but the 
king had no serious interest or faith in the 
matter himself. When the ship bringing 
home the supposed bones of Buddha 
reached the mouth of the river she dropped 
anchor and word was sent to the king of 
her arrival. The monks in charge of the 
expedition supposed that Chulalongkorn 
would come downstream in the royal barge 
and make a solemn ceremony of receiving 
the relics. He did nothing of the sort. He 
sent word to the monks to put the bones in 
the wat—temple—at the foot of the river. 
“Tf they had been the bones of my own 
father I should have gone to meet them,” 
said Chulalongkorn; ‘“‘but I suspect the 
genuineness of relics. Once I was in 
Europe and enough fragments of wood, 
from the cross on which Christ was cruci- 
fied, to build a ship were shown to me. 


(Continued on Page 193) 
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LIES buzzing around the kitchen 

when you're getting dinner! Warm 

hours spent in making a masterpiece 
of a cake only to have a fly alight in the 
middle of the snowy white icing! Dainty 
meals ruined with the tiresome pests! 


Every woman has these experiences, for 
flies invade all kinds of homes. And how 
you hate them. 


As for the man of the family—mosquitoes 
seem to be his greatest trouble. How 
many thousands of men have risen up in 
the middle of the night and threatened 
to leave the house forever unless the 
mosquitoes left first? 


longer ruin the com- 
fort of any home. 


JOIN THE 
HEALTH SQUAD 


© 1927 Standard Oil Co. (N. Ap) 
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These two household horrors need no 















Flies are unspeakably filthy—and dangerous. 
Even a single fly may carry the deadly germs 
of typhoid fever or tuberculosis, according to 


advice of United States Public Health Service. 


Flit has replaced all the old swatters, poisons 
and other methods, because it kills all the 
insects and all at once. Start using Flit today. 


ont let flies and mosquitoes 
ruin the comfort of your home 


KILLS THEM ALL IN A FEW MINUTES 


The new liquid product, Flit, banishes 
them completely. Kills the adult insects, 
and their eggs and their young too. Kills 
them in a few minutes and with a mini- 
mum of effort on your part. Kills them 
easily, quickly, and with complete safety 
to yourself. Fatal to all household insects, 
but harmless to mankind. 


No home is safe against flies and mos- 
quitoes. They slip through the screens 
and follow you through the doors. They 
lay eggs and the young hatch right out in 
your own house. You can’t stamp out 
mosquitoes and flies unless you use Flit. 


So many millions of people have found 
out the effectiveness of Flit in the three 
short years it has been on the market that 
it is now on sale in all parts of the world. 
Get a can of Flit and a Flit sprayer today. 


Shut the windows and doors. Spray Flit 
freely, pointing the sprayer upwards in 
all directions and filling the room with 
vapor. Leave the room closed for a few 
minutes. At the end of that time you'll 
see a convincing demonstration that Flit 
kills flies and mosquitoes and kills them all. 
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perhaps a gift of bric-a-brac 


~ 





e 


6 aay —~ the means of entertaining from the very start... . 


In the homes of the younger set, gay with many friends, they seem to 
entertain constantly—spontaneously. Such ready, carefree hospitality, 
even on a modest income, is so much easier today than it was for the 
older generation. Now a complete silverware service is available at a cost 
most surprisingly moderate! Today, for the first time, you will find in the 
“Case of Plenty’’ an assortment without a superfluous item, but ample for 
all daily needs and for entertaining, in Wm. Rogers & Son Silverplate— 
guaranteed without time limit. G, This complete service comprises eight 


At your favorite dealer’s 


each—stainless steel medium knives-solid handle, medium forks, dessert 
(oval bowl soup) spoons, coffee spoons, iced tea spoons, salad forks, butter 
spreaders, 16 tea spoons—a double quantity—3 table spoons; and service 

ieces for all occasions, cold meat fork, berry spoon, sugar shell, butter 
Lnife, pickle fork, round server, gravy ladle, cream ladle, dessert server, 
for $74.50, which even includes a sharp two-piece stainless carving set— 
86 pieces all together. Q, The Gift of Hospitality is the ‘‘Case of Plenty.” 
Ask for it by name—in a choice of beautiful patterns. 


Single pieces or other appropriate smaller sets at prices far lower than you would expect, for 
example—tea spoons, $3.50 the dozen. 26 piece set with stainless knives in Greengold Case, $18.00. 
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(Continued from Page 190) 


Siam wants a Protestant, not a Catholic 
Buddhism.” 

All of which is relevant to the question 
is to why the Protestants and Catholics in 
Siam have such difficulty in reaching the 
educated people. “‘We are purging Bud- 
dhism of superstition,” a Siamese said to 
me, ‘“‘and that makes us reluctant to ac- 
cept a religion whose missionaries insist 
upon what seems to us to be supernatural 
and miraculous.” 

In the face of all this Siamese equivalent 
for Western modernism in religion, the 
Presbyterian Mission in that country is 
now acquiring for itself a new difficulty by 
injecting into its own group the American 
controversy between Fundamentalism and 
Modernism. 

Young people have come out recently 
from the Fundamentalist schools for 
training in exhortation and evangelism 
based on literal interpretation of the whole 
Bible. 

So far as making conversions among the 
demon and spirit worshipers of the jungle 
is concerned they can do just as effective 
work as the moderns. 

But they are hopeless and helpless 
among the educated Buddhists of the 
ruling and professional groups of the 
Siamese. 

And these are the groups which must be 
reached by Christianity, if Siam is ever to 
be anything but a country the prevailing 
and official religion of which is Buddhism. 

However, and so far, consider- 
ing all the circumstances, the 
Presbyterians and the 
Catholics have accom- 
plished much. 

Across the frontier 
in Indo-China, which 
has a population of 
twenty million people, 
there are more than a 
million Catholics as 
against the sixty thou- 
sand in Siam’s popula- 
tion of ten million. Father 
Louis Chorin, in charge of 
the Catholic missions in Siam, 
told me at Bangkok that perhaps 
the greater proportion of Christians in 
Indo-China was due to the fact that the 
missionaries and their converts in that 
country had been persecuted and had 
thrived because of it. In Siam there has 
been great tolerance. ‘‘The late King 
Rama,” added Father Chorin, “‘opposed 
the Catholics for a short time when he first 
came to the throne sixteen years ago. He 
wrote articles denouncing the Holy Virgin 
and broadcast them over the country in his 
personal publication called Wild Tigers. 
But he soon tired of that amusement and 
took to writing plays; and that is the only 
incident of hostility on the part of the 
Siamese toward Christians.” 


Stamese See Fitness of Things 


OT only are the Siamese tolerant but 

they have an eye for the fitness of 
things. Dr. Paul A. Eakin, of the Presby- 
terian Mission, told me of the humiliation 
which the educated Buddhists felt when 
a much needed temperance reform was 
started, not by themselves but by the mis- 
sionaries. The attitude of the Siamese was 
that whereas Christ himself had made wine, 
one of the Buddha’s strictest command- 
ments had been against any use of wine 
whatever. The upshot of it was that the 
temperance work started by the Presby- 
terians was practically turned over to a 
voluntary committee of Siamese organized 
for the purpose, and they have gone on 
with it to good effect with the support and 
backing of the missionaries. 

So far as the idea of universal brother- 
hood is concerned, I found the best illus- 
tration of that in Esther. Esther is a 
Siamese woman eighty-three years old 
who has been a Christian sixty-seven 
years—a very real one. When she was a 
child she was taken to America by one of 
the early missionaries and lived for several 











years in a Christian family. Then she 












returned to Siam and was converted at the 
age of sixteen. Ever since then her recrea- 
tion in life has been in teaching Christi- 
anity to all who would listen. For more 
than fifty years her work was that of nurse 
to the babies of the Siamese royal family. 
As King Chulalongkorn had four hundred 
children and a proportionate number of 
grandchildren—great grandchildren do 
not count as royal—Esther never lacked 
for work. They would like to have her at 
the palaces now; she says she is too old. 


eAn Old Woman's Question 


I WAS taken by Mr. Eakin in a small 
boat up one of the many jungle-piercing 
streams which flow into the Bangkok 
River and which take the place of roads in 
Siam, to call upon Esther in her hut of 
bamboo and thatch built over the water. 
At the mouth of the tributary was a native 
Christian church and settlement, but all 
the way upstream we rowed by little Bud- 
dhist wats, their gilded tops revealing 
themselves with startling brightness 
among the tangle of jungle vegetation as 
the boat swung around the bends in the 
stream. Also there were many boxes at- 


tached to the wild banana palms along the - 


waterside containing idols and charms to 
which the boatmen and fishermen pray for 
good luck and relief from demons. But 
Esther was reading her Bible, having fin- 
ished her day’s housework. 

The amazing thing to me was that this 
old woman said exactly the same things 

that I have heard from old women 
who have survived all their 

contemporaries and are liv- 
ing alone in American 

towns and villages. She 
used the very same 
phrases. For example: 
“People say that it 
isn’t right for me to be 
here all alone and that 

I ought to live with 

some family. But I 

can’t doit. I don’t want 
to do it. I am an old 
woman and am a little bit 
touchy. I like to do things in 
my own way and don’t want to 
begin now to learn somebody else’s way.” 
A little later she said that very few peo- 
ple got to see her, and so there were many 
things she wanted to know about but had 
nobody to tell her. ‘‘There are a lot of 
questions I want to ask you, but now you 
are here I cannot remember them,’ she 
said. ‘‘If I had known you were coming I 
would have written them down.” Then, 
after a pause, she exclaimed, ‘Now it 
comes to me: What is all this I hear about 
the Sabbath day? Isn’t our Sabbath the 
same one we read about in Genesis? I 
keep hearing about people going to church 
on some other day.” 

She also wanted to know if there were 
any new babies at any of the royal palaces 
and how people were behaving themselves 
down in Bangkok. Of course one octo- 
genarian Siamese woman does not make a 
Christian nation, but Esther was such a 
fine old hostess that, in the mind of her 
caller, she seemed to justify the missionary 
movement of all Asia. 

There was another incident suggesting 
that queer, remote Siam has something in 
common with the rest of the world. It was 
in the very beautiful wat of the Emerald 
Buddha. Forty or fifty monks had just 
had a feast in the temple as the guests of 
the king. That is, the king had sent over 
the food, although he was not there him- 
self. The meal was just about over when I 
got to the wat. A group of women were 
scurrying across the compound with the 
empty dishes, taking them back to the 
palace kitchen to be washed. It was like 
the aftermath of the annual bean supper in 
the vestry of any New England village 
church when the flustered members of the 
Ladies’ Aid Society on the supper commit- 
tee are cleaning up the muss. It is in a 
million trifles that all the world is kin. 





EDITOR’S NOTE—Another article in this 
series by Mr. Selden will appear in an early issue. 





..how theyre kept 
free from corns 














FarrsANnxs Twins’ Famous Dancing Feet 


“Misfortune never comes singly. . . 
even with twins. So each of us dreads 
a corn for fear of wishing it on the 
other.” 

So writes Madeleine Fairbanks . . . one 
of the charming Fairbanks Twins now 
dancing in the new Broadway produc- 
tion “Oh! Kay.” 

“But if I should ever get a corn, I'd 
follow the stars and use Blue-jay.” 


And what a delightful way to end acorn! A 
dainty pad .. . like velvet . . . fits over the 
corn and stops the pain at once . . . One plaster 
usually conquers the corn. But even the deep- 
seated corn seldom requires more than two... . 
The new 1927 Bluesjay, with the new creamy- 
white pad, is now ready at your drug store. ... 
For calluses and bunions use Blue=jay Bunion and 
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wey’ a dreadful scar 


prevented 


with the dressing for burns 
surgeons use 


URNS and scalds—the most careful house- 
wife cannot avoid them. And oh, the suf- 
fering of little children! . . . The danger every 
mother knows—infection, the life-long handi- 
cap of hideous scars. 


A typical letter: ‘‘My 
little son pulled over a 
boiling kettle—was scald- 
ed all over his face and 


When you apply Unguentine, at once the 
pain is relieved. Quick, healthy healing begins. 
And when the new skin grows, almost invari- 
ably no scar is left. 

Keep Unguentine ready. Spread it on thick. For 
severe cuts and burns spread on gauze and apply, 
bandaging lightly. At your druggist’s, 50 cents. 
The Norwich Pharmacal Company, Norwich, N.Y. 


arms. I ran to the drug 
store for Unguentine— 
spread it on. The pain 
left... Ina few days the 
wounds werequitehealed— 
without a trace of a scar.”’ 













The Norwich Pharmacal Company, 
Department J-30, Norwich, N.Y. 


Please send me a free trial tube of Unguentine and “‘ What to do,” 


Unguentine by M. W. Stofer, M. D 


FREE—a generous tube 
—a trusted name on 
pharmaceutical 
preparations 
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Both the é:lightful old fiddle-back chair and the quaint three-cornered one, at right, have hand-woven seat 
covers of old blue mercerized cotton, adorned with gold figures. The woven cover on the charming gate-legged 
table, of pre-Revolutionary days, boasts an old cross design in orange on a black-and-white background. 


Ftand-VWoven Fabrics in the FOME 


They Blend With Furniture of Any Period: By Ann Hark 


old-time world of quaint, rare pattern- 

ings and priceless ancient pieces—to 
cross the threshold of the Talbot home in 
Germantown, Pennsylvania. From shad- 
owed hallway and huge, high-ceiled rooms 
gleam out the soft, rich colorings of gorgeous 
rugs and hangings, of curtains, cushions and 
chair coverings, of quilts and tablecloths, all 
redolent of bygone days and the charm of 
olden things. For this is the home of one of 
the most ancient arts of all, hand weaving, 
and the Talbots—father, mother, son and 
daughter—are its expert devotees. 

On the top floor of this huge stone house 
are twenty-one New England looms, the 
oldest dating back to the 1600’s, the young- 
est to 1817, and from them, weaving busily 
beneath the skillful fingers of the Talbots, 
come silk and cotton, wool and linen pieces 
that are the joy and envy of all beholders. 

Now that hand weaving has returned to 
popularity and the products of the hand-run 
loom are sought by everyone as charming 


[= just like entering another world—an 
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Above, a stunning pair of silk portieres, old gold 
and green, with the single chariot-wheel motif, 
woven from a fine old Colonial design. 


Above, a blue-and-white portiére, with design from 
an old drawing, and a chair seat in a fine needle- 
point adaptation—henna, brown and old gold. 
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Below, an old German basket-work design—old gold and black, with 
henna flowers—makes the stunning hanging over an Elizabethan oak 
chest. The runner is of olive green, blue, red and yellow. At bottom, 
a second hanging is woven in an old German-cross design—old gold on 
dark green, with black bars. The wing chair, dating back prior to 
1800, is covered in blue and gold, with a pillow in the old East Indian 
blazing-star design. The rug, Old English in motif, is red and blue. 
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Above, one of Chippendale’s masterpieces, 
vith a hand-woven seat cover in old needle- 
point design—flame, black and white gold. 


Above, another needlepoint design, in pea- 
cock coloring, makes a woven seat cover 
for a quaint old Elder Brewster chair. 


decorations for the home, the Talbot looms 
are always busy, and fascinating indeed are 
the pieces they turn out. For dignity and 
distinction combine in this revived art, and 
the purchaser of a hand-woven rug, a por- 
tiére or household linens, is buying heir- 
looms for posterity. They wear forever, 
and their rich, rare colors, their fascinating 
old designs, are things of beauty that time 
can only soften and make lovelier still. 

In the Talbot home these beautiful pieces 
have a fitting background, for the Talbot 
collection of antiques is famous throughout 
the country. But Early American and Old 
English furniture is by no means necessary 
as a background, for the articles are woven 
in such a variety of designs and colors that 
surroundings of any period, whether French 


themselves the task of saving it. With only 
the pattern of the worn old quilt to guide 
them, they gradually overcame the difficul- 
ties that confronted them, and when at 
last the ancient quilt lay reincarnated be- 
fore their eyes, they knew they had accom- 
plished something lasting. 

From that effort grew the larger purpose 
of perpetuating the quaint and pleasing 
patterns of our grandparents’ day, as well 
as designs of charm and beauty from other 
lands and climes. As a result, the Talbot 
looms turn out today authentic copies of 
old German, English, Irish and East Indian 
designs, together with those beloved by 
earliest Americans, and quaint, intriguing 
patterns that originated with the Talbots 
themselves. Some of the designs have been 















or Italian, ancient, modern or in 
between, can always be appropri- 
ately ‘“‘dressed up” with these 
delightful accessories. They carry 
out a chosen color scheme more 
effectively than any other dra- 
pery, they are more durable than 
machine-made fabrics, and they 
are not too expensive. 

There are other skilled hand 
weavers besides the Talbots, of 
course, for the popularity of the 
art grows steadily greater year 
by year, but these residents of 
Germantown lay claim to one 
unique distinction. They are the 
only hand weavers who put a 
border on all four sides of a woven 
piece. It came gradually, this 
ability, and the skill that built up 
what today is a business of wide 

nd ever-growing proportions. 
or twenty-two years ago, when 
ir. Arnold G. Talbot bought a 

ngle old-fashioned hand loom 
‘nd set it up in his home near 
Providence, Rhode Island, he had 
10 idea of starting a business. 
Both he and Mrs. Talbot were 
artistically inclined, and experi- 
menting with a hand loom seemed 
a pleasant way of whiling away 
long evenings. Pillow covers in 
plain stripes and woolen runners 
were the first experiments, and so 
successful were the amateur weav- 
ers that soon they had launched 
forth on pattern work in linen 
and in silk. Their ultimate object 
was the copying of a pair of old 
portiéres which had been handed 
down in the family for genera- 
ions. It seemed a shame for any- 
thing as quaint and lovely as the 
old Colonial design to fade away 
and perish, and the Talbots set 





copied from ancient books, others 


from old hand-illumined parch- 
ments, while still others have been 
picked up from faded pieces run 
across in old New England farm- 
houses, and the like. An interest- 
ing example of the last is seen in 
the design the Talbots call ‘‘ Aunt 
Sabra’s blanket,” which adorns 
the cushion third from right in 
the central illustration at bottom 
of opposite page. Worked out in 
blue and white mercerized cotton, 
it is an exact copy of an old horse 
blanket stumbled across by acci- 
dent in a country home once 
visited by the Talbots. The roll 
at the head of divan in the same 
illustration shows the lemon-peel 
design, in heavy blue-and-white 
linen, while the zigzag pattern 
on the next pillow, inspired by an 
old Italian design, is done in black, 
coral, gray, blue, yellow, red, 
turquoise and cream mercerized 
cotton. Of the same material are 
the two other cushions, the first 
in cross and circle design, of écru 
and dull blue; the other, in fla- 
mingo and black, with a checker- 
board motif originated by the 
Talbots. The divan cover, in olive- 
green mercerized cotton, is woven 
in the double-bowknot pattern. 
Most of the rugs made by the 
Talbots are of cotton, with some 
of wool, while silk, mercerized 
cotton and some linen make the 
other articles. A great deal of 
linen weaving is also done in the 
Germantown home, with initials 
and stripes beautifully woven into 
towels and table linens. All the 
materials are dyed especially for 
the work, in bright or faded 
shades, as the article requires. 













Sparkling cleanliness 


A VERY necessary task, yes. But a 
hard task, a disagreeable task—no! 
Use Sani-Flush. It quickly removes 
every stain and mark, all incrustations. 
And the closet bowl shines as bright 
as a new pin. 

You need only sprinkle Sani-Flush 
into the bowl, follow directions on the 
can, then flush. No scrubbing, no 
scouring. And what used to be an 
unpleasant task is over and done with 
in no time at all. 

The nice part is that Sani-Flush 
cleans the whole bowl, even the hidden, 
unhealthful trap. It banishes all foul 
odors. Harmless to plumbing connec- 
tions. A necessity in every bathroom? 
Assuredly ! 

Buy Sani-Flush in new punch-top can 
at your grocery, drug or hardware 
store; or send 25c for full-sized can. 
30c in Far West. 35c in Canada. 


Sani-Flush 


BOP EF 
Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 





Tue Hycrenic Propucts Co. 
Canton, Ohio 











Drop a little “Freezone” on a touchy 
corn or callus for a few nights. Instantly 
it stops aching, then shortly you lift it 
right off. Doesn’t hurt a bit. 

You can lift off every hard corn, soft 
corn, corn between the toes, and the 
“hard-skin” calluses on bottom of feet. 
Just get a bottle of “Freezone” at any 
drug store, anywhere. 


Edward Wesley and Co., Cincinnati, O. 
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Transfer No. 641 


T’S not only culinary secrets that may 

be learned from a French kitchen, but 

the art of dressing up in dainty, attrac- 
tive fashion one’s shelves and kitchen ac- 
cessories as well. Every woman can see 
infinite possibilities in such fascinating 
French shelving as that above, gay with 
embroidered fish and lobsters, asparagus, 
carrots and mushrooms, with each motif 
complete in itself and capable of transferal 
to apron or tablecloth, curtain corners, 
tea cozy or ironing holder, cookbook cover 
or any other accessory. The work involved 
is very slight, for only the outline and 
buttonhole stitches are used, and any linen 
or linenlike material, in white or natural 
color, may bechosen. Coral red, Delft blue, 
burnt orange, soft apple green and black 
are all effective for the embroidery with the choice de- 
pending on the general color scheme of the kitchen. 

For sheer usefulness combined with daintiness, nothing 
could be better than the apron at left, above, so constructed 
as to open out flat for ironing; while No. 5295, with the 
smart surplice closing and belt that ties in back, offers an 
attractive variation of the practical wrap-around type. 
Both may be of gingham, chambray, chintz or linen, in 
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plain colors, plaids, checks or flowered designs, with blend- 
ing or contrasting bindings. The first comes in sizes 16, 
36, 40 and 44; the other in sizes small, medium and 
large. 

The house dress in center, sizes 16, 36 to 46, also in wrap- 
around style, with belt across back tying at side, may have 
a long sleeve section added to the drop shoulder if desired, 
and the same materials may be used as for the aprons. 
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Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapies’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 
18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 45 cents; Aprons, 3o cents; Transfers, 25 cents. . 
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Sheets... sheets 


FIVE REASONS WHY 


THEY WEAR MARVELOUSLY 


—T 


Recently, almost 10,000 women were asked 
which sheet they preferred, and why. From 
all over the country, overwhelmingly came the 
answer: “PEQUOT—because they wear /ongest”’. 
‘Three generations of women have tested and 


sheets. And their conclusions have vindicated 
the wisdom of those discriminating hostesses 
of historic Salem who as long ago as 1839 
yave first place to PEQUOT—today America’s 
most popular sheet. 


NAUMKEAG STEAM COTTON 














SOFT SUMMER NIGHT.... 
swinging their lanterns as they blunder home to rest. 
room that looks out upon the lake. 


whose 


TOMEN 


compared the durability of various makes of 


COMPANY .- 
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Dreams 
Ww 


lazy ripples stirring sleepily along the 
Soon she 


mere touch strokes 


PREFER PEQUOT 


THEY ARE SOFT, LUXURIOUS 

You can always tell a PEQUOT by its “feel”? — 
smooth, even, firm—a lovely texture inviting 
to the touch, pleasing to the eye—a fabric 
that women are proud to have and glad to use. 


THEY LAUNDER EASILY 
PEQUOT SHEETS are especially planned for 
easy, effective laundering. They are woven 
neither too tight nor too loose. The water 
passes easily through the fabric, washirig it 
thoroughly without straining the cloth. 


SaLtem~- Mass. 





+ + Selling Agents 





shore... 
will be alone in the little 
As her thoughts wander back over the events of the happy 
sport-filled day, she will gratefully yield her tired body to the soothing caress of snowy PEQUOT 
tired nerves into delicious, dreamless slumber. 


SHEETS 


- PARKER, WILDER & COMPANY 
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PILLOW CASES 
THEY KEEP THEIR EXQUISITE FINISH 


“*Fillers” are never used in PEQUoT—nothing 
washes out. The delightful ‘‘feel’’ is never lost. 
It is not a surtace finish but is spun, woven 
and bleached right into the cloth itself. 


THEY STAY SO SNOWY WHITE! 

By a special process, PEQUOT Sheets are made 
wonderfully clean and lustrous. Properly 
laundered, they do not yellow even after 
years of use, but remain white permanently. 
Write Sor alist of sizes and a small sample of PEQUOT. 


Boston anpo New York 
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Beech-Nut 


2 ay y . ° 
Foods and Confections 
of Finest Flavor 
Beech-Nut Bacon 
Beech-Nut Peanut Butter 
Beech-Nut Coffee : 
Beech-Nut Macaroni, Spaghetti, 
Vermicelli 
Beech-Nut Macaroni Elbows 
Beech-Nut Macaroni Rings | 
Beech-Nut Prepared Spaghetti 
Beech-Nut Pork and Beans 
Beech-Nut Catsup, Chili Sauce 
Beech-Nut Prepared Mustard 
Beech-Nut Jams and Jellies 
Beech-Nut Marmalades 
Beech-Nut Preserves 


Beech-Nut Confec tions 
Beech-Nut Mints 
Beech-Nut Fruit Drops 


Beech-Nut Candy Drops 
Beech-Nut Chewing Gum 


UNSHINE — picnic — children — food! It’s 


the song of the great outdoors. food as well. In Beech-Nut Peanut Butter only 


Bring out the baskets; stack up the sandwiches! _ the finest peanuts are used—the finest Virginia 
“Give me peanut butter!” “Me too!” Every- and the finest Spanish. Blended in a way to give 
one wants bread and Beech-Nut—for it’s Beech- _ that Beech-Nut flavor that has never been equal- 
Nut Peanut Butter that delights the appetite ed. Just the purest of peanut butter, made in 
and gives health, strength and vitality. the cleanest of rooms and immaculately sealed 
till the jar reaches you—that’s Beech-Nut. Ask 


A jar of Beech-Nut Peanut Butter, as every your grocer for Beech-Nut Peanut Butter. 


mother knows, is packed with substantial nour- 
ishment, supplying energy-food and building- | BEECH-NUT PACKING CO., Canajoharie, N. Y. 





BEECH-NUT QUALITY+++AT EVERYDAY PRICES 
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Bureau cover measures 41 by 15 

inches, including 3-inch ruffles, 

finished and attached in same 

way as those of pillow cover. Di- 

mensions, of course, will vary 
with size of bureau. 





moe) rOOMm smart and attractive 
for the summer could anyone imagine? 
There’s nothing difficult about it, and the 
materials needed are inexpensive, for the 
whole set photographed on this page re- 
quires only 6 yards of blue and white 
dotted Swiss, at 85 cents a yard; 2 skeins 
of pearl cotton No. 322, size3; 4skeins of 
pearl cotton No. 322, size 5, and 4% yard 
of white organdie for lamp-shade lining. 
The frame of the lamp shade, with 
scalloped edge, measures 634 inches deep 
at deepest part of scallops, 
1034 inches across bottom 
and 534 inches across top. 
For the beginner, however, a 
shade with plain edge would 
be easier to work with. First 
wind the wires of frame with 
narrow silk tape and apply 
an organdie lining; then cut 
outside cover and smock. The 
one in photograph measures, 
finished, 734 inches deep at 
deepest part of scallops in- 
cluding the 34-inch heading 
at top; 7 inches deep between 
scallops, and 42 inches around 
bottom. Both the heading 
and bottom edge are finished 
with a tiny rolled hem, top 
sewed with pearl cotton 
matching the smocking. Blue 
pearl cotton No. 322, size 5, 
was used for all smocking and 
top sewing except that of cur- 
tains, for which No. 322, size 
3, was used. 
A safe rule to follow in de- 
termining length of piece to 
be used for shade is to measure 
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Z. For smocking— 
which is 2% inches 
deep on curtains 
and lamp shade and 
7% deep on other 
pieces — work from 
right to left, taking 
Stitches above and 
below dots. Begin 
under dot at right 
on first row, and in- 
Sert needle as above. 


2. Pull the needle 
through—drawing 
the thread so as to 
slightly gather ma- 
terial—and insert 
again under first 
stitch as above. Pull 
the thread through, 
thus firmly holding 
the gathered section 
in place. Proceed 
as in sketch 3. 


3. Go back to first 


line of dots and in- 
sert needle under dot 
to left, as below. 
Pull needle through, 
slightly gathering 
material, and insert 
again under same 
dot, as sketched in 2. 
Pull through and 
repeat sketches 1, 2 
and 3 to end of row. 
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A cool and dainty frame for a flower-garnished window. 


4. At end of a row, 
go back over last 
stitch to underside, 
turn work so that 
bottom becomes top, 
and bring needle out 
at A below. Then re- 
peat methods in 1, 
2 and 3, except in 
direction of A, B 
and C as below. 























Pillow cover fits a 16 by 10 inch 

pillow. The 3-inch ruffle at each 

end is top sewed —with pearl 

cotton matching smocking—over 

tiny rolled hem, and attached 
with French seam. 





around bottom of frame and then allow 
about 8 inches more for cover. In width, 
allow % inch for rolled hems and about 
1 inch to be taken up by smocking. If 
this proves too much, the extra width 
can be cut-off bottom before rolled hem 
is putin. Attach shade to frame by tack- 
ing at top, so that it can be easily re- 
moved and washed. 

The size of the curtains will, of course, 
depend on the size of the windows they 
are to dress. Those shown imeasute 61% 
by 2834 inches, including 14-inch hems 
at sides, 1-inch hem at bottom, and the 
11-inch heading above smocking. Six 
white bone rings, through which curtain 

rod is run, are attached to bot- 


™ ; tom edge of heading at back. 


The valance is 11 inches deep, 
including 1-inch hem and 114- 
inch heading, and 2834 inches 
long, including 14-inch hem 
at each side. This, too, has 6 
rings fastened to lower edge 
of heading at back. If the 
smocking on either curtains 
or valance seems “‘stretchy,”’ 
sew white cotton tape to back 
and fasten rings to this. 

The curtain tie-backs are 
simply 3-inch-wide smocked 
ruffles, including a 34-inch 
heading. Both edges are fin- 
ished with tiny rolled hem 
and top sewing, and a bone 
ring is fastened to each end. 
Each tie-back has 8 points of 
smocking. 

A round pillow cover with 
a smocked ruffle would also 
be effective and easy to make, 
while a bedspread with a deep 
smocked flounce would com- 
plete the dainty dressing up 
of the room. 
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Sketch 5 shows number of dots to smock for 
design used on curtains and lamp shade. 
Smock first 3 rows of dots entire width—then, 
beginning with fourth row, decrease until 
point is reached, as explained in sketch 4. 


Sketch 6 shows number of dots to smock for 

design on tie-backs, scarf and pillow ruffles. 

Smock first two lines entire width. Begin- 

ning with the third row, decrease until point 
is reached, as explained in sketch 4. 
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Better Soups — 
No Trouble 


The company always says 
nicethings about mysoups. 
I serve a variety and never 
repeat for a whole week. 
My soups are always uni- 
formly good and this is my 
confession: I use canned 
soups. To each can, just 
before serving, I add one 
teaspoonful of 


LEA & PERRINS’ 
SAUCE 


If you will try this 
once you will never 
again be without a 
bottlein the kitchen. 
Try this fine dress- 
ing for asparagus: 
3 parts hot melted 
butter, 1 partLea@ 
Perrins’ Sauce. 
Send postal for free 
recipe booklet. It is 
really worth having. 
LEA & PERRINS 
235 West Street 


New York 
a 
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HOOK $ 
only 





Like all Eur Set bathroom fixtures, 
wel bars, soap dishes, etc., the beauti- 

hook shown above is made of 
vh hina which will not tar- 
sy to install; has no visible 
le for washing. 
be ‘obtained at your. 

































‘CHINA ROBE 





(io U.S.A, of Canada) 
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Fresh from the vine, luscious purple grapes like these are 
squeezed for Welch's. It is their pure natural juice. Welch’s 
Grape Fuice is as healthful as the freshfruit—and as delicious. 


The best hotels all over the country serve 
Welch's Grape Juice for the breakfast fruit 
juice just as they do orange juice—in a small 
glass, well chilled. Among them: 


The Waldorf-Astoria 
The Plaza 

The Blackstone Chicago 
Congress Hotel Chicago 

The Benjamin Franklin Philadelphia 


New York City 
New York City 


The Bellevue-Stratford Philadelphia 
The Book-Cadillac Detroit 
Hotel Cleveland Cleveland 
Los Angeles Biltmore Los Angeles 
The Coronado St. Louis 
Hotel Statler Boston 

The Copley-Plaza Boston 


San Francisco 
San Francisco 
New Orleans 
Washington, D.C. 


Fairmont Hotel 
The Palace Hotel 
The St. Charles 
The Mayflower 
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Toledo 
Wilmington 
Galveston 


June, 1927 


Just the 
PuRE JUICE 


of choicest fresh grapes 


Many a HoT NIGHT you’ve served it for 
refreshment—this juice of ripe grapes. 


Do you know how good it is for you? 


A good thing to have every day, food 
specialists say. 


Have you thought of serving Welch’s 
for your breakfast fruit juice? It does all 
the healthful services you expect of your 
morning fruit. 


Welch’s is pure fruit juice. It is as 
health-giving as the fresh fruit. 

And think how convenient it is to serve 
—the family fruit juice all squeezed and 
ready for you. 


Vitamins, mineral salts, laxative prop- 


erties are all in Welch’s just as they are in 
the fresh grapes. Fruit sugar too, for 
quick energy when you’re tired; and fruit 
elements that fight acidity. 

You can let the children have all they 
want of Welch’s—at their meals, or after 
school. It is pure fruit juice and it can- 
not hurt them. 

Your grocer, druggist and confectioner 
have Welch’s and some of the favorite 
recipes are on every label. 


FREE: Booklet of delicious fruit juice drinks and 
the story of Welch’s for your family’s health. Write 
for it. The Welch Grape Juice Co., Dept. J-34, 
Westfield, N. Y. Makers of Welch’s Grape Juice, 
Grapelade, Grape Jelly and other Preserve Prod- 
ucts. Canadian plant, St. Catharines, Ontario. 





For refreshment Welch’s is pur- 
ticularly good with crushed ice or 
mixed with ginger ale or charged 
water or with other fruit juices. 


Memphis 

Venice, Fla. 

Great Falls, Mont. 
Toronto, Can. 
Hamilton, Can. 


The Savarin Restaurants New York City, 


Philadelphia, Fersey City, North Philadel- 


Atlanta Biltmore Atlanta Commodore Perry 
Hotel Statler Buffalo Hotel Dupont 
Huntington Hotel Pasadena Hotel Galvez 

The Ambassador Atlantic City Hotel Peabody 
Miami Biltmore Coral Gables Hotel Venice 
Samarkand Hote] Santa Barbara Hotel Rainbow 
Hotel Senator Sacramento King Edward Hotel 
The Niagara Niagara Falls The Royal Connaught 
The Nicollet Hotel Minneapolis 

The Andrew Jackson Nashville 

The Sagamore Rochester 


phia, Baltimore, Pittsburgh, Harrisburg 


You'll find Welch’s for breakfast on de luxe trains 
like the 20TH CrENTURY and the Broapway 
Limiteb, and on the luxurious ships of the United 
States Lines—the GEORGE WASHINGTON and the 
LeviatHAN. People who try Welch's for breakfast 
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are spent in beauty accessor- 
ies; millions of children and 
young and old women are try- 
ing to make the most of their 
charms. The state of inner 
grace, which to me is beauty 
of the finest type, must start with these 
most primitive forms of beauty. A purely 
physical beauty is a rich and healthy thing, 
even without the refinement of spiritual 
beauty, and if our country is beauty mad 
today it is a promising sign. As the race 
grows in age and culture and spiritual 
refinement it will arrive at an understand- 
ing of the more subtle and spiritualized 
forms of beauty. 

With prosperity the means to experi- 
ment with all sorts of beauty helps have 
come to be within reach of everyone. I 
think that a very splendid thing. The 
striving for beauty in any form is a good 
thing, for from surface and beauty grad- 
ually there is a working toward mental 
and spiritual refinement. 

Mental beauty comes from grace of 
mind; spiritual beauty from grace of soul 
and character. Together they form the 
lasting beauty that uplifts an ordinary 
face into having a style and tone all its 
own. I don’t mean to disparage physical 
charm. There is no getting away from a 
beautiful face, but that face may be en- 
hanced or marred by one’s mental attitude 
or general philosophy. We all know the 
woman who thinks the world owes her 
riches, gayety, romance and worship be- 
cause, by chance, she was born with pretty 
features. She can never know intimately 
the really fine emotions of living and 
thinking, because her self-worship makes 
her insensitive to finer types of experience. 
But for the moment that her beauty is im- 
portant and to the people to whom she 
matters, she triumphs. 

Of all the lovelinesses a woman may pos- 
sess, there is none so consistently neg- 
lected by American women as the charm 
of a beautiful voice. It is a beauty within 
the reach of the plainest women. We seem 
to have a false modesty about our voices. 
American women cultivate their skin, 
their hair; they devote themselves to their 
clothes and make-up, yet they neglect to 
cu!tivate their voices. 


Gultivate the Voice 


VOICE is to a woman what perfume 
is to a flower—the moving, essential 
thing which touches the whole woman off 
into a delicate radiance. No woman gives 
the illusion of beauty who carefully grooms 
herself in every respect, yet leaves her 
voice as Nature made it, dull tones, thick 
and strident. Americans regard the culti- 
vation of a beautiful voice and a flexible 
register of tone as an affectation. I don’t 
know why a cultivated voice is so much 
admired on the stage and so much ridi- 
culed in the home. One is charmed by 
the speech of the ordinary English or 
French woman. 

Since one must first of all be healthy to 
be at all attractive, a good general rule to 
follow is to eat simple foods, foods that are 
easily assimilated, and to take as much 
exercise as you can. My own days are 
planned to conserve my energies for my 
work and yet set apart time for a little ex- 
ercise to keep me physically vigorous. 

I believe in the simple, natural ways of 
taking care of oneself, even when making 
one’s toilette. Instead of using a wash 
cloth on my face I use my hands—a more 
natural method of washing, and I believe 
a better. The movements of the fingers 
stimulate the surface of the skin. Rub- 
bing with the different surfaces of the hand 
1s a sort of massage that gets to the 
muscles underneath and stimulates them. 

I have no regular habits of making up. 
One doesn’t look the same every day, and 
for that reason to have inflexible rules of 
make-up is both inartistic and stupid. 
Occasionally I put on color to offset pale- 
ness, but never so much that it would be 
noticed in the slightest. I hate anything 
that’s obvious. For that reason the arti- 
ficial shades of rouge seem childish to me. 


Beauty and Plain Women 


(Continued from Page 32) 


I select rouge of natural shades, any shade 
that will blend with the color of the skin. 
But it is rouge that will at the same time 
blend with my general costume. In the 
evening I use more color, because the lights 
absorb it; but not so much that it is 
noticeable. 

It is a good plan to have several shades 
of make-up, for the color that will look 
well with one dress and on a particular day 

















may look vulgar and high keyed with an- 
other dress or when you are in a different 
mood. People vary with sunlight, with 
rain, with good and bad humor and sick- 
ness and health. A good general plan to 
follow in one’s make-up is to look at your- 
self and look at the blending of shades in a 
flower. The shadings are gradual. Try to 
achieve that effect with your own face. 
The tones in a rose are in gradual, delicate 
shadings of one color. Extreme colors 
never clash in a single flower, nor should 
they in a woman’s make-up or her cos- 
tume. The whole effect should be in a 
single color, with a blending in of other 
harmonizing shades. Hold fast to the 
natural color effects and you will escape 
the vulgar and the obvious and artificial. 

The same is true of the way you dress 
your hair. Any natural formation is a 
thousand times better than artificially 
tortured hair. Straight hair has its own 
character, if only its possessor has the 
courage to experiment with it and give it 
its natural beauty. I don’t say one’s nat- 
ural hair formation can’t be emphasized 
a little, but again one must have a sense 
of discrimination. There is delicacy and 
art in pointing the line of an eyebrow or in 
outlining the line of the lips. In short, the 
subtlety with which one makes up is really 
an inward state of grace. 

The habit of make-up is taken for 
granted now, but it isn’t a habit that may 
be learned correctly in a day. Every 
woman has to determine how she shall 
make up by studying herself in the mirror, 
by an intuitive something that will tell her 
when she makes the best of herself, and 
when the worst. If she has no such intui- 
tions she can still learn how to make the 
most of her charms by studying herself 
and other women endlessly. A woman of 
taste will want to find an individual type 
of make-up just as women of refinement 
are achieving an individual style in dress. 

No matter how skillful the make-up is, 
however, it will not hide a neglected skin. 
I exercise the muscles of my face myself 
to promote a healthy and firm skin. No 
one can exercise your facial muscles for 
you; you must do it yourself. Spas- 
modically I exercise my face in all sorts of 
ways—any movement that will pull the 
muscles out of their ordinary position. I 
twist my mouth into all sorts of shapes— 
open it wide, stretch it, purse my lips, 
pucker them out. The sort of massaging 
that consists of lifting the skin over the 
temples with one’s hands is of temporary 
benefit, while anything one does with the 
facial muscles themselves strengthens the 
muscles and tightens the skin. Devise 


any sort of exercises to make 
your facial muscles work for 
you—any facial contortions 
that use all the face muscles 
and help them to be vigorous 
and firm will hold your facial 
contours in a youthful shape. Plenty of 
cold water on the face, massages with 
the palms of the hands instead of a wash 
cloth, and occasional muscle exercises are 
sufficient to keep one’s skin clean and vig- 
orous and in a healthy state of perspira- 
tion. I don’t know why women are afraid 
to perspire, why they will clog their pores 
on all occasions with any sort of prepara- 
tion rather than allow healthy moisture to 
bathe their skin. It is silly of them, be- 
cause perspiration gives a bloom to the 
skin. Perspiration brings out the oils; it 
prevents tanning; it is a protector and a 
conditioner of the skin. Not that one 
should be afraid of tanning the skin—a 
discreet amount of exposure to the sun 
is an excellent skin tonic. A sufficiently 
sunned skin retains its healthy bloom. A 
little make-up on such a skin makes it 
radiant; while a great deal of make-up 
over an unhealthy skin is an obvious and 
unbeautiful sight. 

For whitening the hands one of the best 
things is just the old-fashioned habit of 
squeezing a few drops of lemon juice on 
the hands before they are dry. Or else, 
while the hand is still wet, rub some pure 
glycerin into it. But be careful that the 
glycerin is pure and undiluted and that 
your hands are wet when it is applied. If 
it is put on dry hands they remain sticky. 
After rubbing the glycerin into the wet 
hands dry the hands with a towel; the 
drying process works the glycerin in well 
and enough of it will adhere to the skin to 
accomplish results. 


The Approach to ‘Real Beauty 


T IS possible today for the woman in 

the most remote districts to dress herself 
fashionably and with taste. There must 
be coérdination of all the parts that make 
a costume if one is to be well dressed. 
There must be a blending of form and 
color before any costuming is effective. 
I don’t plan my costumes, except that I 
have a general idea of the type and color 
of the particular costume I may need. 
With this in mind I go to my dressmaker. 
If I find anything approximating the pic- 
ture I have in mind, well and good. The 
type of hat and shoes I will choose must 
conform to the type of frock I have se- 
lected. I may find a hat whose color is 
right but the shape wrong. Then I must 
look further until I get what fits into the 
general effect. 

The worst thing a woman can do is to 
wear a dress with the sense of wearing it. 
That kills the whole costume, and the 
woman becomes merely a clotheshorse. 
A costume should be perfect of its kind— 
every thought should be given to the ad- 
justment of it. But once on, it should be 
forgotten. The woman who pulls her 
clothes about, who preens herself in mir- 
rors and rehearses her dressing in public 
is ill bred. She is probably of the same 
sort as the woman who powders in public. 
The habit of powdering and rouging in 
restaurants and theaters, or anywhere in 
public, is one of the worst and most dis- 
gusting habits I have ever seen. You 
wouldn’t like to see a man take out a 
comb or start shaving in a restaurant, 
would you? Then don’t powder publicly. 

All the refinements of the outer sur- 
faces I have spoken of here are gradually 
becoming more general in our country. 
The more we exercise our taste, the more 
taste will we have; the more we learn to 
cultivate our physical selves, the more 
will we reach the spiritual. The more we 
value physical beauty, the more sensitive 
we will become to the beauties of the mind 
and the spirit. I should like to encourage 
anything that makes for a rich physical 
beauty —it is the foundation of a sense of 
beauty in the race. But let us always bear 
in mind that it is only an approach to 
beauty that is real and lasting. 











‘While the roast 
is cooking, 
can make 
another 
SEW-SIMPLE 
dress!” 




















Every pattern is marked on the fabric ITSELF 
—clear, accurate, unmistakable—every cut, seam, 
size adjustment, joining, etc., and every piece 
placed so the fabric-design will come correctly in 
the completed garment. All as simple as cutting a 
paper doll. 




















10 Minutes to Cut—40 Minutes to Sew—All Done 
Less than an hour. All ready to put on and wear. 


$ 1-25 Sizes: 2 to G6 Years $1-95 
Canada $1.85 and $2.95 
Cheery, beautiful colors that willlaugh at the tub 
and the sunand ALWAYS be fresh, and pretty, and 
new-looking for the SEW-SIMPLE process sinks 
the color into and through every thread. 


GUARANTEE PMA Si 


We will give TWO dresses of ‘‘SEW-SIMPLE” 
for one that fades. 


BEAR MILL MANUFACTURING CO.—-—— 


SEW-SIMPLE DRESS LENGTHS 


Size to56 
16 Years $1.00 Bust 
Canada, $1.65 


All you need doiscutin half, match designs,and sew. 

Every SEW-SIMPLE dress comes in a glassine 
envelope with the name SEW-SIMPLE GUAR- 
ANTEED FAST COLOR plainly printed on every 
dress and envelope. The name on the envelope and 
dress is YOUR PROTECTION. Look for it. 

No matter where you live, it is EASY to get 
SEW-SIMPLE. Ask your dealer. If he hasn’t them, 
write to us AT ONCE. Don't wait. Use this 

FREE SAMPLES 
FREE COUPON FREE STYLE SHEETS 
And ALL the news about SEW-SIMPLE. 











BEAR MILL MFG. CO. 
122 Franklin Street, New York, N. Y. 


Send FREE Samples and FREE Style Sheets; tell 
me ALL the news about SEW-SIMPLE. 

PROTO DENG 5. 6.ck te SRS 4.903) 0.2 0d div we ues 
RM < ss seks catenin adadbe neat tate. ..:cs ak ome 


Does He Sell ‘‘SEW-SIMPLE” Dresses?.......... 
My Name 
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A glance in your mirror 


shows whether you retain that youth- 
ful freshness and charm that reflect 
physical vigor. Thousands of steps a 
day, long hours on your feet at dances 
and social affairs draw lines of fatigue 
in many an otherwise lovely face. 


There is comfort in the daily use of Allen’s 
Foot=Ease. It takes the friction from the shoes, 
soothes tender, tired, aching feet, absorbs per- 
spiration and relieves calluses, corns and bunions. 
Shake it into. your shoes in the 
morning, and walk all day in 
comfort. 

For Free Sample send your name 
and address to Allen’s Foot=Ease, 
LeRoy, N. Y. Sold by all druggists 
and toilet goods counters. 

Just ask for 


ALLEN’S 
FOOT=EASE | 
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Pictured Encyclopedia 
For Children — 


As interesting as a story book, 
absolutely accurate; and al- 
phabetically arranged, the only 
logical way in which any infor- 
mation can be found quickly. 


F. E. COMPTON & CO. 
1000 North Dearborn Street 


COCCO000C000O 





Chicago, Ill. 
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"THERE are three moods, 
modes or manners, in 
which one writes letters. 


There is the feminine 
mood— one’s letters to a man. 
The social mood—one’s 
letters to another woman. And 
the business mood—‘‘En- 


closed please find check!”’ 


Each requires a different and 
appropriate paper, just as 
surely as a dance, a tea and 
a shopping trip have each 
their appropriate gown. 


From among the many 
Montag Fashionable Writ- 
ing Papers we suggest — 






For the Feminine Mood— 
Montag’s Penistone Weave 
or the new Rue de la Paix. 


For the Social Mood- Montag's 
Tweedette or Crépe Luxas. 


For the Business Mood— 
Montag’s Old English 
Crushed Bond....... 


If not at your stationer’s or the 
stationery department of your 
favorite store, send 25 cents for 
The Generous MOOD Portfolio 
A de luxe sampler-assortment of 
six different exquisite papers and 
envelopes for your selection and 
use, offering a choice of personal 
writing paper for every mood. 
Interesting Mood Brochure, free. 
MONTAG BROTHERS, Inc. 
Dept D, ATLANTA, Ga. 
Los Angeles and New York 


FAS HIONABLE Uniting PAPERS 


the Personal Letter 





King John of the Mesa 


(Continued from Page 35) 


The tenseness that had gripped the 
Easterner ever since that incident surged 
over him once more. He glanced at the 
two men, but Douglas had obviously 
adopted a course of action similar to that 
taken by Saunders and was saying noth- 
ing. His eyes were on the smoke wreaths 
curling from his cigarette. 

“About what time do they call it sun- 
down here, Steve?’”’ asked Grant. 

“Reckon it’s sundown when th’ sun 
drops in back of th’ Gray Mountains,” an- 
swered the old puncher. He wavered in 
his attitude of ap- 
parent indiffer- 
ence. ‘‘Boss, are 
yuh ——” 

Holloway ig- 
nored them both 
and turned to the 
window. Already 
the long shadows 
painted black 
streaks across the 
dusty street. The 
sun’s disk hovered 
only a short dis- 
tance above the 
rounded crest of 
the range. The 
distant slopes were huge piles of dark-green 
velvet thrown against the blue of the west- 
ern sky. The pungent odor of the thou- 
sands of acres of sage hung on the quiet air 
as incense lingers in some great cathedral. 


HE Easterner drew a deep breath. 
These men had lived here all their lives, 
he thought; they’d never understand, nor 
could he put into words the love that he 
had learned to feel for these wide ranges. 
He stepped to the desk and tore open the 
package containing the long-barreled .45. 
Saunders’ jaw dropped as his employer, 
with steady fingers, loaded the heavy 
weapon and buckled it about his waist. 
The holster and belt were glaring in their 
newness. 

The old man blinked suddenly. 

“Boss,”’ he pleaded, ‘‘ yuh’ve got all th’ 
nerve in th’ world, but don’t gocommittin’ 
suicide! That scabbard’s brand new an’ 
it would hold a gun like yuh had it in a 
vise. Yuh couldn’t git her loose in a hurry 
to save yore soul. Black Jack’s as fast a 
man as there is in this part of th’ country. 
You wouldn’t stand no more chance than 
a jack rabbit with a timber wolf.” 

Holloway brushed him aside and strode 
again to the window. The lower rim of 
the sinking sun appeared to be resting on 
the mountain top. 

“It’s too late, Steve,” he rasped. “I’ve 
made up my mind to stay in this country. 
Huntoon was right this afternoon—Pa- 
loma County isn’t big enough for the two 
of us!” 

Douglas had not changed his position, 
but Saunders, throwing aside the last 
vestige of his reserve, made a final appeal. 

“Son,” he urged, “‘let me go after Black 
Jack. I’m tolerable swift yet!” 

At the words the foreman leaped to his 
feet. 

“Not by a damn sight!”’ he barked; 
“it’s about time I drew some cards in this 
game! Holloway, gimme that gun!” 


IDE by side his two employes faced the 

Diamond-S owner. Douglas’ hand was 
touching the heavy .45 in its carved hol- 
ster. Holloway slowly shook his head. 
The harsh lines which the afternoon had 
graved on his face softened. He stepped 
between them and flung his arms over 
their shoulders. 

“Thanks, boys, both of you. I know 
how you meant it, but this is between 
Huntoon and me. Come along if you want 
to, but don’t mix in the game.” 

He left the room, the two men close be- 
hind him. Natalie Dudley was standing 
at the foot of the stairs. A frightened ex- 
pression crept into her eyes as she saw 





the gun swinging awkwardly at the East- 
erner’s side. 

“‘Grant’’—she breathed softly, placing 
a light hand on his arm—“please, 
Grant ——”’ 

Holloway did not trust himself to speak. 
His throat, as he swallowed, seemed 
strangely dry. The girl felt his arm quiver 
as he seized her detaining hand. Then, 
suddenly, he swept her to him and pressed 
his lips to hers. 

Her hands slipped to his shoulders. 
Wordless, they stood there while the bat- 
tered clock on the 
wall above them 
ticked three times. 


HE revolver 

strapped to his 
hip brushed her 
side as he released 
her, whirled on his 
heel, and left the 
building. As he 
stepped across the 
broad, low porch 
the sun dipped 
from sight behind 
the range to the 
west. 

Saunders and Douglas had remained 
silent spectators of the little tableau. 
Holloway’s departure, however, instantly 
reanimated them. The foreman’s quick 
eye fell on Saunders’ gun. 

‘“‘Have yuh got two, Steve?”’ he asked 
quickly. ‘I didn’t bring none to jail, yuh 
know.” 

“No. Thirty-thirty’s out with my sad- 
dle if yuh want that.” 

“Hell, no!” 

Douglas ran swiftly across the hall. Dis- 
regarding the half-voiced protests of the 
hotel proprietor he placed his hand on 
the registry desk and vaulted lightly over 
the counter. He fumbled for a few seconds 
in the space below the shallow cash drawer 
and presently leaped back again carrying 
the revolver he knew was kept there. He 
stuffed the weapon in the waistband of his 
trousers, a quick glance satisfying him it 
was loaded. 

“It’s only a thirty-eight,” he told Saun- 
ders as they hurried from the building, 
“‘an’ it ain’t been cleaned since Lord knows 
when, but it’ll have to do.” 


OLLOWAY had paused a moment at 

the edge of the porch, glancing up 
and down the wide, cottonwood-bordered 
street as if uncertain which way to go. He 
did not appear to notice the men behind 
him, but, seemingly determining on a 
course of action, left the porch and turned 
in the direction of the store. 

“Stay in back of him, Steve,’ hissed 
Douglas. ‘“I’ll cover him on th’ other side 
from ’cross th’ street. There ain’t goin’ to 
be no bushwhackin’ if I can help it.” 

He ran to the opposite side of the 
thoroughfare where he would be in a posi- 
tion to protect his employer against an 
attack from the flank. Holloway looked 
neither right nor left. Walking like a man 
in a dream he strode along the hard- 
packed footpath until he again stood 
outside Snyder’s store. A row of empty 
beer kegs—resting places for the loafers of 
the little settlement — flanked the entrance 
to the barroom that adjoined the store. A 
smell of stale liquor and tobacco smoke 
fought for supremacy in Holloway’s nos- 
trils with the cleaner odor of the miles of 
sageland. Turning as though at a word of 
command he entered the saloon. 

As he observed his employer’s act Saun- 
ders darted hurriedly into the store and 
entered the bar through the passageway 
that connected the two structures at the 
rear. Douglas again crossed the street 
and glanced through the open door. Hollo- 
way was walking toward the long bar and 


(Continued on Page 205) 
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Suite No. 744 
Coxwell Chair No. 350 


Kroehler adds to your living room 
... what a sparkling jewel adds to your hand 


Forget for a moment the wonderful comfort and 
case of a handsome deeply cushioned Kroehler liv- 
ing room suite. Consider it only from the orna- 
mental side. 

Here the stylish lines, and the rich, up-to-date 
colorings of Kroehler-made play an important part. 

Such furniture adds life—smartness—brilliance 
to your living room—just as a handsome jewel 
beautifies the hand that wears it. 

Having beautiful furniture is one thing. Having 
cautiful furniture that will say beautiful year after 
‘car is another. The Kroehler name plate guar- 
‘tees you that. 

All Kroehler-made furniture is scientifically built 
‘v last—inside as well as outside. 
_ Every Kroehler-made davenport and chair is 
built on a frame of carefully selected, kiln-dried 
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hardwood, strongly braced, glued and doweled— 
not soft wood merely nailed together. 


Hidden qualities 
Resilient, non-sagging seat springs are of heavy, 
high carbon wire of Premier quality, interlocked 
with a flexible spring steel under-structure firmly 
attached to the hardwood frame. Far Stronger than 
the usual old Style webbing. 

Filling is of sterilized flax fiber, best moss and 
felted cotton. Seat cushions are filled with pat- 
ented, resilient, soft-yielding coil springs—thickly 
padded with clean, white, felted cotton. 


Davenports with concealed beds 


Kroehler davenports may be had, if desired, with a 
full size comfortable bed entirely concealed under 


“Your Home 
Should Come 
First’”’ 








the seat cushions. The folding bed frame is all-steel, 
fitted with a sagless cable fabric and helical springs. 
Ample room for removable mattress and bedding. 

See your furniture dealer. He can show you a vari- 
nf of popes designs. You may choose coverings 
of silk damask, tapestry, mohair, Chase Velmo, 
Baker velours, jacquard velours, linen frieze and 
moquette, leather or Chase leatherwove. 

Do not accept a substitute. Demand to see the 
Kroehler name plate. Easy payments if desired. 

Upon request we will send name of nearest dealer 
and a copy of our book, *‘Enjoyable Living Rooms.”’ 
Kroeuter Mrca.Co., Chicago, IIl., or Stratford, Ont. 

“ “« “ 

Faétories at: Kankakee, Ill.; Bradley, Ill.; Naperville, Ill.; Bing- 
hamton, N.Y.; Dallas, Texas; Los Angeles, Calif.; San Francisco, 
Calif.; Cleveland, Ohio. Canadian Fa@ories: Stratford, Ontario. 


KROEHLER 


Living Room Furniture 


DO NOT ACCEPT A SUBSTITUTE + + °¢ 
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LOOK FOR THIS KROEHLER NAME PLATE 
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LL the alluring attractiveness of feminine charm, the 
beauty of face and figure, the chic and smartness of 


What a pity to spoil the perfect picture by the neglect of 
one all-important detail. 
» w w ® 

Perspiration Aas an unpleasant odor. One is quick to 
notice this unpleasantness on others, yet it is quite difficult 
to detect it on oneself. That is why so many people are 
careless about it. 

“Mum” is the word! 

““Mum ” is the snow-white deodorant cream that millions 
of truly dainty women now make a regular part of their 
daily toilette. A finger-tip of “‘Mum”’ is so easy to apply 
to the underarm and here and there, as you dress for the 
day. And it is so gratifying to know that no unpleasant 
odor can come to embarrass you, throughout the entire 
day and evening. 


SPECIAL OFFER COUPON 





Mum Mfg. Co., 1100 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 





fragrance—50c worth for 40c postpaid. O Introductory size of ‘“‘Mum’’, 10c postpaid. 
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“Mium’ is the word ! 


paid. See our Special Offer Coupon. 
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_ Enclosed is___—_for offer checked. O Special Offer —25¢ “‘Mum”’ for personal | rein | , | | L 

daintiness and 25¢ “‘Amoray”’ Talc, cool and comforting, perfumed with a rare and exotic .. = wo? g 
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i takes all odor out De MUM 
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Even the extra perspiration caused by dancing can give 
you noalarm. The hottest day or the closest atmosphere of 
a crowded room cannot cause the slightest embarrassment. 

““Mum” is positive and lasting in its effectiveness. 
It is not to be confused with temporary washes or mere 
soap-and-water cleanliness. “Mum” neutralizes every odor 
the instant it occurs. ‘‘Mum”’ is so safe and harmless 
that careful women use it regularly on the sanitary napkin. 

The use of “‘Mum” by millions of women is not a 
matter of mere fastidiousness. It is prompted by a desire 
to be well on the safe side in the all-important matter of 
feminine loveliness. 

Sold throughout the world 

You will find “‘Mum”’ at drug and department stores 
everywhere in the United States. 25c and 50c. Also in 
the principal countries of the world. 

Special introductory size of “Mum” sent for 10c post- 
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(Continued from Page 202) 


Huntoon was nowhere in sight. The fore- 
man saw Steve Saunders at the rear of the 
barroom and nodded to him. Satisfied, he 
seated himself on one of the upturned 
kegs. Between them, the Diamond-S men 
controlled the entire building. 

Snyder was in back of the bar, a dirty 
white apron tied about his waist serving 
as his badge of office. He peered hurriedly 
about the room as he recognized the East- 
erner, concealing his alarm beneath a pro- 
fessional manner. 

“What’ll you have, Mr. Holloway?” 
he inquired as, with an elaborate flourish 
of a soiled cloth, he wiped an imaginary 
spot from the scarred surface of the bar. 

“A bottle of beer, I guess,’’ replied the 
rancher. 

As on the occasion of his encounter with 
Huntoon in the jail yard the steadiness of 
his own voice surprised him. With another 
flourish Snyder produced a bottle and 
placed a glass beside it. It seemed to 
Grant that the hand with which he grasped 
the bottle belonged to another man He 
raised the glass to his lips and swallowed 
some of the amber fluid. 


HE long, low room measured some fifty 

by twenty-five feet. A wood-burning 
stove, cold now, dominated the rear of the 
room. Grant noticed Steve Saunders 
standing between the stove and the en- 
trance to the passageway giving access to 
the store. He nodded to the old man, re- 
ceiving the briefest possiblesignalin return. 

Along the opposite side of the room was 

strung a row of card tables. Only one was 
in use, but the three men seated about it 
had forgotten their desultory game. The 
cards, a few scattered chips and their 
drinks were ignored as, their eyes 
gleaming, they watched the 
Easterner. Sheep-herders, 
thought Grant in disgust. 
So they too had heard 
of Huntoon’s threat and 
were now waiting the 
result of the encounter 
that the gun hanging 
on his hip told them 
was inevitable. He felt 
rising within him a re- 
currence of the causeless 
anger he had experienced 
earlier in the day under the 
curious eyes of the townspeo- 
ple in the store when he had 
bought the revolver. He turned and re- 
filled his glass. Through the wide-open 
door he could see that the short period of 
twilight was almost ended. With a mum- 
bled explanation Snyder left his post be- 
hind the bar and touched a taper to the 
three big oil lamps that served to illumi- 
nate the saloon. 

One of the card players scratched a 
match and at the sudden sound Snyder 
hastily scuttled back to safety. 

Next door to the saloon the proprietor 
of a saddle and harness shop had laid a 
board sidewalk to bridge a natural hollow 
in the footpath in front of his establish- 
ment. Grant’s ears, keyed to a high degree 
of sensitiveness by the nerve strain of the 
afternoon, suddenly recorded the sound of 
rapid footsteps and the distinctive clank 
of dragging spurs across this wooden sur- 
face. The glass was still in his hand as he 
waited. 


THER ears had heard the careless foot- 
steps. As they crossed the board side- 
walk Len Douglas slipped from his seat on 
the beer keg and advanced to meet the ap- 
proaching man. The lamplight from the 
windows of the saddle shop glinted from 
the brass heads of cartridges in a filled 
belt and was reflected dully from a black 
gun swinging low on either thigh. Douglas 
recognized Huntoon at the same moment 
that the sinister foreman of the J-K saw 
the man from the Diamond-S. The major- 
domo halted. 
“Well?” he snarled. 
“Nothin’, Jack,” Len responded; ‘th’ 
man yuh got to see is Holloway. He’s in 
there waitin’ f’r yuh.” 





ee 









He jerked an explanatory thumb toward 
the lights of the barroom and his voice 
dropped to a whisper. 

“All I got to tell yuh, Jack,” he said 
slowly, ‘‘is that I'll be standin’ right here 
waitin’ f’r whoever comes out of that door! 
Savvy?” 

With a muttered curse Huntoon brushed 
past him and strode into the bar. Douglas 
was close behind him, taking station at 
one side of the door, his back to the wall. 
Holloway stood against the bar, a glass 
halfway between his lips and the wooden 
surface. He lowered it a few inches and 
turned to face his enemy. 

“Well?” he asked calmly. 


epee had spent the earlier portion 
of the afternoon in an attempt to ob- 
tain from Judge Gordon an order for the re- 
lease of the J-K punchers whom Holloway 
had placed in the adobe jail. He had been 
unsuccessful, even when as a last resort he 
invoked the magic of King’s name and the 
implied threat to use the crippled mon- 
arch’s political power to “‘break”’ the ju- 
rist. The judge combined a thorough 
knowledge of the law with an equally keen 
comprehension of the lives, characters 
and emotions of the inhabitants of the tur- 
bulent community over which he ‘exer- 
cised jurisdiction. He knew Len Douglas 
and he also knew Huntoon and the crook- 
nosed Cassidy. 

“Your man’s charged with murder,”’ he 
told the angry major-domo, “‘and under 
the law I’ve got to hold him to await the 
action of the Grand Jury. I'll give Dick 
Comber and the other fellow a hearing in 
the morning, and if I see fit I’ll fix bail for 
them. Will that suit you?” 

With a growled ‘‘Go to hell’’ Huntoon 
had flung himself out of the office. 

The final hour before sundown he 
had spent more successfully in 
emptying a black bottle. 
The encounter with Doug- 

las had done little to 
quiet the J-K major- 
domo. As he stood 
there in the center of 
the barroom Huntoon 
showed that the nick- 
name of “Black” Jack 
had not been misap- 
plied. His swarthy face 
was almost purple with 
congested blood and in the 
narrow strip of forehead visi- 
ble beneath the brim of his 
pulled-down hat a swollen artery throbbed 
in rapid, regular pulsations. 

“Well?” Holloway repeated. 

“Well,”” Huntoon snarled in return, his 
lips writhing back so as to show his firm 
white teeth. “I see you’re heeled. It’s 
after sundown. Why th’ hell ain’t yuh out 
of town?” 


“pee the simple reason that I didn’t 
choose to go,” retorted Holloway. “I 
had business here in Jordan and I’m going 
to stay until I’ve finished it.” 

Huntoon took a slow step forward and 
Holloway turned slowly so as to continue 
facing him, his back to the high bar, the 
half-empty glass still held in his right 
hand The J-K foreman seemed to shrink 
within himself as for the second time that 
day he assumed his sinister crouch, his 
right arm gradually curving backward. 

“If yuh stay here five minutes longer,” 
he said, “‘yuh’ll be here on th’ Day of 
Judgment! That’s my last word!” 

With the delivery of the ultimatum his 
hand ceased its movement and hovered, 
fingers extended, just above and to the 
rear of the butt of his low-hung revolver. 
For the first time since he had entered the 
bar his eyes left Holloway’s and riveted 
themselves on the gun at the Easterner’s 
hip. 

Unconsciously, Grant’s speech lapsed 
into the vernacular of the frontier. 

“‘Huntoon,”’ he said slowly, “you surely 
do seem to be huntin’ trouble. Now, you 
sneakin’, murderin’ thief, if you want it 
come after it!” 


(Continued on Page 207) 






Home Made Ice Geen 
is Safe VA 








N the rich cream, the 

pure flavorings or ripe 
fruits of home frozen 
dainties there’s only deli- 
ciousness, nourishment, 
enjoyment and safety. 

And that delicacy of flavor, that 
extreme smoothness of texture 
which everyone desires are especial- 


ly insured in home made ice creams 
and sherbets. 


The New Design 
TRIPLE MOTION 


WHITE 
MOUNTAIN 
FREEZER 


Plan this season to own a freezer and have Home Made 
Ice Cream any time you wish, then you will know that it is 
pure and safe. 


The New Design White Mountain Freezer with its famed 
“triple motion” principle produces ice cream of wonderful 
smoothness—and freezes it quickly. 

The WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER CO., Inc. 
NASHUA, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
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Only with Rollins Hosiery . res 


can you enjoy this 
perfect assurance 
of style and wear- 
ing quality . 


Walk when you will—dance 
til you're ready to drop—enjoy 
perfect confidence every moment 
you are wearing Rollins Runstop 
Hosiery; confidence born of 
flashing beauty, correct colors, 
flattering grace. But, more im- 
portant still is the confidence 
instilled by this stocking’s flawless 
appearance, free of embarrassing 
garter runs. 


There is more than style and 
beauty in the fine silk of Rollins 
Runstop Hosiery. There is prac- 
tical economyalso—extra long life 
added to the joy of luxury. An 
exclusive Runstop feature makes 
Rollins unparalleled in security 
and durability. 


Now you can indulge your 
fancy in the many colors Fashion 
favors. Longer wear prevents 
the need for quick replacement. 


Fill out the 
coupon and we will 
gladly forward to you, 
free, one cake of Rollins 
Silk Hosiery Soap. Also 
we'll send you the name 
of the nearest dealer 

featuring Rollins. 


Mail this 
today 









































Rollins Answers 
the Gift Question 








Miles of wear 


The dependability of Rollins 
enables you to establish a 


W 
ee 
definite hosiery budget be- 
ie yond which you need not go. 
- * No runs caused by garter 
pull can pass below the dainty 
red dotted line of the Runstop at 
the hem. Look for this delicate, 
yet important, Runstop. It iden- 
tifies Rollins and cannot be seen, 
even with the shortest skirt. 
The Runstop also affords protec- 
tion to those wearing round 
garters—it stops all runs caused i 
\ 
/ 
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by pulling at the tops with sharp 
finger nails. 








Rollins is sold only by reliable 
merchants— never by house-to- 
house canvassers. Sheerest chif- 
fon or the rich-looking heavier 
weights may be had in new 
gleaming colors. Ask for Rollins 
at the store that serves you. 


A leader in the Rollins line for men is the fine silk 
sock known as Rollins “400” with TRI-PLI toe 
and heel, reinforced to give unequaled wearing 
satisfaction. Our complete line of children’s hosiery 
is remarkable for good looks and durability. 













ROLLINS HOSIERY MILLS, Des Mornes, Iowa C 
Factories: Des Moines and Boone, Ia. b 
Cable Address: Rollins Des Moines an 
Stockrooms: Denver: 1751 Lawrence St. San Francisco: 560 Mission St. j ~ 
The distinctive Rollins Run- : 
stop at the hem (always a Ly 


dainty red dotted line) posi- 
tively identifies Rollins 
Runstop Hosiery — stops 
all garter runs and is out of 
sight even when worn with 
the shortest skirt. 
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Women Who 


“Get things dlone’’ 


use the carpet- 
sweeper 


ODERN housekeeping 

authorities like Good 
Housekeeping Institute call 
the carpet-sweeper more of 
a necessity than ever. For 
quick, thorough sweeping, 
nothing takes its place. 

The fine revolving bristles 
of the modern Cyco Ball- 
Bearing Bissell pick up lint, 
dirt, dust andcrumbsinstantly! 
No noise, no flying dust, no 
muss. Rubber bumpers pro- 
tect furniture. A thumb-pres- 
sure empties the sweeper- 
pans. You'll be astounded at 
-\\\ the waya new Bissell works. 
A Keep a Bissell on each floor as 
¥*S many women do. Then you'll 
save steps—and time. 


The cost of the first half-dozen 
brooms it saves pays for a Bissell 
»” — which lasts for years. Play-size Bis- 

sells for a few dimes. At depart- 

ment, housefurnishing, furniture 
and hardware stores. 

Booklet of Bissell Models, or sug- 

gestions for proper care and use of 

your present sweeper—on request. 

























A thumb- 
pressure 
empties it. 


LL 


Carpet Sweeper Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Carpet Sweeper 


= @ Have Fun 
& LSS Making Money 


“o Yes, You Can—Anybody Can 
ae * make a lot of money right at home 
and, what’s more, have real fun doing 

We show you how, we furnish every- 


. aK Us 
= thing necessary on an easy basis. 
Costs Nothing to learn about 


our plan, all de- 
are given you free. Write today for beautifully 
trated idea book tefling all about our methods which 
* made so many women independent. Learn how 
y it is to make from $10 to $25 per week in the most 
xhtful home work you can imagine. 


ion’t miss this cupertunity! Write Now. It’s FREE. 
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RESIDE INDUSTRIES, 








Do You Know? 
“The silver polish of 101 uses” 
Leavesabrilliantlasting lustre 
on silver, bath fixtures, mirrors, 
windows, etc. Wonderful on 
7; nickel and glass of auto. No 

muss. Ask Dept., Drug, Hard- 
ware, Auto Accessory Stores 
or send 25c for trial tin. 


Metalglias Mfg. Co., Box KL, Marengo, Ill. 





Cost $.14, sell for $.60 pound. Start 
in home. Sell to stores. Almost no 
cash c apital needed. Allages, ladies 
or men. T aught (by mail) by mer- 
chant 35 years’ successful experi- 
ence. We furnish Tools. BOOK- 
LET FREE. 

CAPITOL CANDY SCHOOL 


Dept. 23-G, Washington, D. C. 










omen-EXTRA MONEY 


Become exclusive agents for LAURETTE HATS 
in your district. Beautiful, new styles, quick 
wer fine profits. Spare or full time. Write for details. 

AURETTE MFG. CO., DEPT. L, NEWARK, N. J. 


‘swung so ostenta- 
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Apparently it required a fraction of a 
second for the viceroy to realize that he, in 
his turn, had been “‘called.’’ Then, with a 
half-smothered grunt, he went into action, 
his right hand flashing forward, his black 
eyes still watching the Easterner’s gun. 

Holloway, keyed to the acme of nervous 
excitement, sensed the major-domo’s move 
almost before it 
was started. The 


“That little rooster outguessed an’ out- 
shot th’ best gunman in Paloma County. 
Black Jack couldn’t see nothin’ except 
that new gun at his hip, an’ all th’ time 
th’ tenderfoot had that old cannon of 
yours tucked away in th’ armhole of his 
vest. 

“Len, I’ve lived sixty-five years. I’ve 
fought with Injuns, rustlers, greasers, an’ 
white men, but I’ve never seen anything 
to beat that an’ I 
never will. I’m 





fingers that still 
clutched the half- 
empty glassopened 
and darted, swiftly 
and surely, not to 
the new gun that 


tiously at his hip, 
but beneath the 
lapel of his loose 
vest. Almost be- 
fore the falling gob- 








ready to goover th’ 
Big Divide any 
time now. There’s 
nothin’ more f’r me 
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toseeon this side! 
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HE two men 
did not see their 
employer again un- 
til morning. Hol- 
loway had gone to 








let had crashed on 
the floor he 
whipped the sawed-down .45 from the hol- 
ster beneath his left armpit and fired. He 
felt the heavy weapon leap in his hand, 
sensed the spurt of flame, and the frac- 
tional part of asecond later heard the echo- 
ing roar of Huntoon’s gun. His thumb fell 
over the high spur of the trigger and he 
fired again. 

The J-K foreman sagged slowly for- 
ward, dying on his feet. The muzzle of his 
pistol was scarcely dragged clear of the 
holster and the ball thudded into the floor 
almost at his own feet. Struck squarely 
in the pit of the stomach by Holloway’s 
first shot he completed the act of drawing 
and contracting his finger on the trigger 
solely by instinct. 


HE Easterner’s second bullet crashed 
through his skull as he fell and he was 
dead when he hit the floor, so close to his 
conqueror that Grant unconsciously drew 
back his foot. Huntoon’s gun, falling 
from his nerveless fingers, lay amid the 
scattered fragments of the broken glass. 
Holloway slowly lowered the smoking 
weapon. He turned his head to gaze down 
at it, looking stupidly from the gun to the 
dead major-domo. Then he laid the re- 
volver gently on the bar and walked, un- 
seeing, from the room. 

His departure seemed to break the spell 
that held motionless the half dozen men in 
the room. Snyder, mopping the perspira- 
tion from his bald head, emerged from his 
hiding place behind the thick planks of the 
bar. He and Saunders were the first to 
reach the fallen viceroy. They turned him 
over. 

“Plumb center,” ejaculated the old 
puncher admiringly. ‘‘He’s still wonderin’ 
how it happened.” 

Douglas and the card players joined 
them, closely followed by a group of towns- 
people who had heard the firing and 
crowded into the bar. Each new arrival 
edged his way through to gaze for a mo- 
ment into the face of the dead man. 
Huntoon’s grim features had lost the con- 
tortion of rage with which he had faced 
the Diamond-S owner. The expression of 
fury had been succeeded by one of blank 
amazement. Not until Douglas, sickened 
by the ever increasing crowd of morbid 
visitors, had closed the staring eyes and 
covered the still form with a blanket did 
the major-domo’s mask of surprise relax 
into the tranquillity of death. 


F TH’ sheriff wants any of us,”’ Doug- 

las told Snyder, “‘we’ll be at th’ hotel. 

I don’t reckon Lane will do anything ’bout 

it, ‘cause if I ever did see an even break 
that was it.” 

The saloonkeeper and the other wit- 
nesses nodded agreement as the two 
Diamond-S employes left the room. The 
old man had told the story of the shooting 
at least a dozen times to a succession of 
thrill-seeking visitors and was still wildly 
enthusiastic. 

“Can yuh beat it, Len; can yuh beat 
it?’’ he inquired persistently as he strode 
at the foreman’s side toward the hotel. 


his room immedi- 

ately upon his re- 
turn to the hotel and did not put in an ap- 
pearance until breakfast time. He greeted 
them heartily, but the observant Douglas 
saw lines on Grant’s face that had not been 
there when he arrived on the Mesa de las 
Palomas. Wisely, the foreman held his 
peace. When all’s said and done, killing 
a fellow man, even in defense of one’s own 
life, is not a trivial matter. 

“We might as well get this whole thing 
straightened out now,” Holloway an- 
nounced over his third cup of coffee, ‘‘and 
then get back to work. There’s nothing to 
keep me in Jordan—now.”’ He hesitated 
an instant. ‘“‘Let’s ride down to the J-K 
and have it out with King.” 

The four of them walked out to the 
corrals behind the hotel where they found, 
despite the early hour, an interested crowd 
peering at the buckskin stallion. Even 
Holloway—‘“‘th’ tenderfoot that downed 
Black Jack last night ’’—took second place 
to the great yellow horse and the slender 
girl who had subjugated him. Grant was 
only a man, but in all the length and 
breadth of the Mesa de las Palomas there 
was but one El Oro. 

In the whirl of events that had followed 
his release from jail Len Douglas had not 
been told of Natalie’s exploit and Hollo- 
way had to relate the story again for the 
foreman’s benefit as the quartet jogged 
across the range toward the great house 
overlooking the Montezuma. By steady 
riding they could make the home ranch of 
the J-K long before dark and Grant be- 
lieved he would have little difficulty in 
demonstrating to King the futility of fur- 
ther warfare with the Diamond-S. 


HAT yuh goin’ to do about her?” 

asked Douglas, nodding toward the 
girl who was riding ahead with Saunders. 
“They say there’s never been a woman set 
foot inside of King’s.”’ 

“Well, we'll stop that story after to- 
day,” grinned Holloway. “‘I don’t know 
what you think, Len, but my opinion is 
that we’ve got King John beaten.” 

“‘He’s on th’ run, anyway,” agreed the 
foreman. He glanced ahead to assure 
himself that the girl was out of earshot. 

“Yuh know, boss,”’ he continued, “‘we’ve 
got still another ace in th’ hole. She isn’t 
the only witness against Bill Cassidy.” 

“The hell you say! Who else saw it, 
Len?” 

“Steve ought to be kicked full of holes 
f’r not tellin’ you long ago,” said Douglas, 
“but he figgered you wouldn’t be able to 
keep it from th’ girl and that her knowin’ 
would spoil th’ game against King. Truth 
is, boss, we’ve got th’ old man—her 
daddy!” 

Holloway nearly fell from the saddle. 

““Why—how ” he stammered. 

Douglas nodded. 

“Straight goods. It was th’ freakiest 
thing I’ve ever seen. Cassidy was shootin’ 
almost straight down. He was usin’ a 
.44-40 that used to belong to Steven 
Henry. Lord knows where he got hold of 





(Continued on Page 209) 












































have to call twice 
when its junket! 


Children simply “love” 
never seem to tire of it. 
you couldn’t serve anything surer to 
bring the glow of health to cheeks and 
sturdy, straight little bodies! 


junket—they 
And if you tried, 


Junket, requiring no cooking, is unusu- 
ally easy to prepare. Dainty, appetizing, 
this custard-like dessert provides in a 
new and more attractive form all the 
vital elements of the world’s most perfect 
food—good rich milk, and in a form 
readily digested. Varied with nuts, fruits, 
and whipped cream Junket is now enor- 
mously popular as the new light dessert 
so much in demand as a finish to the sub- 
stantial meal. 


gunket 


REG US PAT OF 


makes Milk into 
DELICIOUS DESSERTS 


Junket is sold in two forms. Junket in 
powder form is sweetened and flavored. 
Junket Tablets are unsweetened and un- 
flavored. 

Just send 5c, stamps or coin, with your 
grocer’s name, for trial package of fla- 
vored Junket and Recipe Book. Or we 
shall be glad to mail you the Junket book 
of desserts free. Write to Dept. 26, The 
Junket Folks, Little Falls, N.Y. In Canada, 
write The Junket Folks, Toronto, Ont. 


6 Tempting Flavors 




















Vanilla Orange 
Chocolate Raspberry 
e 
unk t Lemon Coffee 


Takes but one 
minute to make! 











i] SUNSET makes it easy to have smart 
new shades. Modern method — no 
mess, no stained hands, no spoiled 
utensils. SUNSET is quick, clean, easy to 
use. Fast-dyes all f. fabrics. Ask for our 
folder ““Season’s Colors’’ where you 
buy SUNSET, or write to us direct. 


NortTH AMERICAN DYE CORPORATION 
Dept. 65, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 
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Campbell’s Automatig 
Electric Fireless Cooker Range 


Works right off home lighting circuit. 
Does everything any good range will 
do and more. Low in price and op- 
erating cost. Oven heat turns on 
and off automatically. Wonderful 
for pies, cakes, roasts, etc. Large 
electric fireless cooker—also au- 
tomatic. Big aluminum cooking 
top and splasher back. Beautiful 
French Grey enamel finish. Write 
quickly for easy payments. 
Special 30 Day Trial Offer 
Write for catalog and factory- 
to-you price. Our low price will 
surprise you. Mail postal today. 


The Wm. Campbell Co. 
1002 Union Ave., Alliance, 0. 
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Bho; a youthful lightness in feet 
clad in lovely shoes of such perfect it 


7 OU'LL love the slender beauty of Drew 

Arch Rest shoes. Then, you'll marvel 

at the perfection of their fit. Finally, you'll 

be delighted at the new foot comfort and 
buoyancy they provide. 


Drew Arch Rest shoes have banished for- 
ever the old-fashioned idea that, if you 
would wear the latest styles in dainty 
evening slippers or modish pumps and ox- 
fords, you must martyrize your feet. 


They have made it possible for thousands 
of fashionable women to throw off forever 
the yoke of tired, aching feet. 


any of these same women never knew 
hy they were fagged out long before the 
was over—why their nerves were 
ed—why the ‘“‘business of living’’ so 
seemed a weary thing indeed. 


ss an Arch Rest style for every taste 
e for every foot. And, every shoe, 
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from AAAA to E, is specially constructed, 
in the Drew manner, to support the arch 
properly. 

The muscles are strengthened—the foot 
retains the spring and grace which Nature 
intended it to have—and you are forever 
free from all the annoyance and incon- 
venience of improperly clad feet. 


Go into the store handling Drew Arch 
Rest shoes today, and see this beauti- 
ful, stylish, complete line of shoes. 


The price is extremely reasonable. If you 
don’t know the dealer in your tow:, 
write to us at the address in the coupon. 


‘ 
~~ THE IRVING DREW COMPANY = 
Portsmouth, Ohio | 


Gentlemen: Please send me your free booklet, 





“Arch Rest Foot Comfort.” () 

> or 
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Address. | 
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To learn 
how you 
may earn 
it in your 
spare time 
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coupon be- 
low today 





Miss Eleanor Brown 
of Montana has made 
over $6.00 extra in a 
single day as our sub- 
scription representative. 
She started without ex- 
perience—with just the 
| desire for some extra 
‘} money regularly to do 
» with as she liked. She 
; succeeded from the first. 
So can you. 


Without Experience 





The Curtis Publishing Company 


872 Independence Square 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


How may I earn up to $1.50 an hour 
extra in spare time? 


Name _A ge 
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Street__ 


City 
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it, but it was part of their game to plant 
th’ job on you. He hit the old man in the 
right side an’ th’ bullet drove through 
some papers, a wallet, and an’ account 
book he had in his breast pocket. They 
must have been enough to turn it a little, 
’cause it stopped at his ribs an’ went half- 
way ’round his body just under the skin. 
He was knocked out, of course, for them 
big, heavy bullets hit a gosh-awful wallop 
at close range, even if they do go slow an’ 
are easy turned. He bled like a stuck pig, 
so I reckon they figgered he was finished.”’ 

“And the boy—her brother ?’’ inquired 
Holloway. 

‘Th’ doc was th’ lucky one,”’ answered 
Douglas gravely. ‘‘Cassidy didn’t find an 
account book in his road both times.” 

They rode in silence for a few rods, 
Holloway’s thoughts on the succession of 
bloody incidents that had marked his 
comparatively few months on the Mesa 
de las Palomas. Newton Dudley, Jim 
Slade and, only yesterday and still un- 
buried, Black Jack Huntoon. When would 
it stop, he wondered. 

“If it hadn’t been f’r me takin’ you up 
to that cabin in th’ Silvers,’’ Douglas re- 
sumed, “‘I reckon Huntoon would’ve come 
pretty close to pinnin’ that killin’ on you. 
I was cuttin’ over th’ head of Cross Can- 
yon on my way back from th’ mountains 
when I seen two big white American 
horses come tearin’ along like a pack of 
wolves was after them.” 


“VT TAKES a scout along their back trail 

an’ jest managed to git out of sight in 
a bunch of rocks when Black Jack an’ Cas- 
sidy slips down over th’ rim. They’d been 
up on our side of th’ canyon, an’ I knew 
there was somethin’ wrong as soon as I 
seen ’em start coverin’ their tracks. I let 
’em git out of th’ way an’ then hustles 
back to another trail ’round a bend of th’ 
canyon an’ climbs up to our range. An’ I 
finds th’ old man an’ th’ boy laid out 
carelesslike in a little draw jest above th’ 
East Spring. 

“First, I thinks they was both dead, but 
while I was lookin’ ’em over th’ old doc 
kind of catches his breath. Cassidy an’ 
Huntoon, I figgered, had gone f’r good, so 
I hustled back down th’ canyon, gets my 
pony, rounds up th’ two big hosses, an’ 
hazes ’em ‘round th’ head of th’ canyon 
an’ down to th’ spring. 

“T didn’t find th’ gun till I got back 
with th’ hosses an’ was cuttin’ some poles 
an’ brush to pack Dudley an’ th’ dead boy 
to th’ ranch. Then I run across it layin’ in 
aclump of sage. What caught my eye was 
a piece of white paper—an envelope ad- 
dressed to you. 

“’Course, then it was an open an’ shut 
case, so as soon as I could git back to th’ 
ranch I sent Saunders out there. Next 
mornin’ he trailed Huntoon an’ his pet 
gunman back to where th’ Dudleys had 
first dropped. Couldn’t git nothin’ very 
clear ’cause they’d blotted out th’ tracks 
pretty well. But he rounded up a half- 
dozen cows an’ hazed ’em back an’ forth 
’cross th’ mesa till he’d done as good a job 
at wipin’ out sign on our range as they had 
down in th’ canyon.” 

““Where’s the old man now,” asked 


-Holloway, ‘‘at the ranch?” 


“7EAH. Chang an’ Steve an’ I did the 

best we could f’r him an’ he came 
‘round all right, although it was a pretty 
close squeak. Ain’t no joke f’r a man sixty 
to git a crack like that an’ lose that much 
blood. I was scared to call th’ doctor from 
Jordan till I knew more of what King had 
up his sleeve. Toughest time was th’ night 
th’ sheriff come down after me an’ we had 
to smuggle Dudley out through th’ kitchen 
an’ into th’ bunkhouse. 

“‘We buried th’ boy that first night on 
th’ point up above th’ house, lookin’ out 
over th’ mesa towards th’ Silvers. Man 
couldn’t ask f’r a prettier place to sleep.” 

He hastily changed the subject to a dis- 
cussion of ranch affairs as Natalie Dudley 
turned back with a laughing remark about 
their lack of sociability. 


Holloway wondered how he would break 
the good news to her. The girl appeared 
to have recovered from the first keen an- 
guish of her double loss, and the dignity of 
her efforts to avoid intruding her sorrow 
on Grant had built up a certain barrier 
between them. He felt that any mention 
of the tragedy should come from her, ut- 
terly oblivious to the fact that her own 
consideration for his problems prevented 
her seeking from him the sympathy she 
craved. 

““A few hours won’t make any differ- 
ence now,” he whispered to Douglas. 
“Let’s have our argument out with King 
and then I'll tell her about her father 
when we’re on the way to the Diamond-S.”” 


t climbed the grim gray walls of 
Canyon Diablo at the Crossing of the 
Elders and faced the rolling acres of the 
J-K, swelling gradually toward the Silver 
Mountains that masked the eastern hori- 
zon. The fat range cattle, all with King 
John’s brand seared into their flanks, 
scarcely moved from the path of the riders, 
merely cocking their ears lazily as the four 
jogged past. 

Pifion birds, the southwestern jay, of 
vivid blue banded with black, chattered 
excitedly in the low trees which gave them 
their name and supplied them with food. 
Grant noticed great numbers of them, re- 
calling that despite their abundance prac- 
tically nothing was known of their nesting 
places and that their eggs were considered 
a great prize by all ornithologists. 

A wonderful country, he thought, as the 
miles dropped steadily behind them; a 
country well worth living in. Why did it 
have to be spoiled by such senseless quar- 
rels as King’s feud with the Diamond-S? 

Saunders’ voice roused him from his 
reverie. 

““Wonder what’s this a-comin’,”’ he re- 
marked. “Shore looks like whoever it is 
wants to git some place else almighty 
fast.” 

He pointed out a distant horseman who 
had appeared over a rise in the mesa and 
was growing rapidly larger as he ap- 
proached them. 

“Don’t ride like no puncher,” observed 
Douglas, also studying the figure, and—a 
moment later—‘“‘’tain’t an Injun, either.”’ 

Unconsciously the four tensed in their 
saddles and accelerated their pace. The 
solitary horseman swerved toward them; 
they could see his arm rising and falling as 
he furiously lashed his mount. 

“Hell! It’s a Chink!” exclaimed Saun- 
ders; “‘one of King’s China boys. Wonder 
what’s up now?” 


HE Oriental fairly threw himself at 
their feet, gibbering in an ecstasy of 
terror. Whatever English he had known 
was forgotten, but he threw wide the flood- 
gates of his native tongue. 
_ Len Douglas shrugged his incomprehen- 
sion. 

“T can’t savvy a word of it,” said he, 
“but it sure takes somethin’ to put a Chink 
straddle a cowhorse. We’d better hustle 
along to th’ J-K an’ find out f’r our- 
selves.” 

They swung their mounts into a canter, 
leaving the Chinaman, still chattering 
wildly, behind them. As they galloped 
over the rise where the J-K houseman had 
first came into view a great billow of smoke 
appeared welling slowly up from behind 
the timber that fringed the rim of the 
Montezuma Canyon. 

“The J-K’s on fire!’’ cried Holloway. 

“Looks like it,’ Douglas shouted back, 
“but that fire’s just startin’! We’d have 
seen th’ smoke long ’fore we saw th’ Chink 
if that was what drove him away from th’ 
ranch!” 

They were still a long way from the 
canyon but pounded steadily on, the 
methodical Saunders setting the pace and 
Natalie fighting every inch of the way 
with El Oro to prevent the big fellow from 
breaking into a run and leaving the other 
three horses far behind. Finally they clat- 
tered down the trail to the Montezuma 
crossing and, the three men spurring 
madly, rushed up the other side and 
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No Mirror 
Tells 


all that can be told about daintiness— 
eyes do not detect this common fault. 


Where perspiration odor lurks, there is no 
beauty, no charm, no attractiveness. Yet no 
one escapes the cause of it. Perspiration is 
nature’s vehicle for carrying out body wastes 
that simply must go. Soap and water alone do 
not remove them from the skin andodors come. 


So now, as thousands know, science has pro- 
duced IMMAC, a dainty, disappearing cream 
that simply rids perspiration of its odor 
instantly by filtering and neutralizing it. It 
does not seal the pores. Instead IMMAC 
leaves the skin perfectly normal and without 
any deposit or colored residue to stain or show 
trace of its use. Learn how IMMAC brings 
delightful relief. Perfect daintiness. Obtain 
IMMAC at any drug or department store. 


Hannibal Pharmacal Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
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 frained Women 


High-Salaried Positions Open in 
Hotels, Clubs, Apartments, etc. 

ANAGERS, assistant managers, hostesses, etc., wanted 
for high-salaried positions in America’s 4th LargestIn- 
dustry. Hundreds of new establishments are calling for 
trained women. Shortageacute. Lewis Employment Bureau 
receiving daily callsfor executives to fill big-paying positions. 
You can quickly qualify at home with the Lewis System of 
Spare-Time Training for a splendid position as Hotel 
Hostess, Coffee Shop Manager, or other executive. We put 
you in touch with positions everywhere. 

Big pay, quick advancement, fascinating work. Past experi- 
ence unnecessary. Thousands of Lewis Students are winning 
success in this uncrowded field. One student writes: “Iam 
now hostess and manager of an apartment house in a fash- 
ionable section—salary $3,600 per year, & 
with beautiful apartment for my girls Yor my 
and self.”” i OM NY 
Free Book, “‘Your Big Opportunity’’ f DOK pe 


F, b 
givesfulldetails.Writeforit TODAY! janis 
LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING fe 

SCHOOLS, Room AG-559 i s 


Washington, D. C. : SY 
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De LUXE | 
Kiddie-Koop 

—Dainty 


—Durable 
—Distinctive 





t 
Practical, helpful KIDDIE-KOOP has i 
been refined to meet the desire for a 
better screened crib for baby. Sturdy, 

et dainty with a nice detail of hand- 
acquered decorations in color pleasing 
to the more discriminating. 

Baby can sleep and play in KIDDIE- 
KOOP for four to six years— Bassinet 
Crib, Play-Pen use at one cost. Several 
models of regular KIDDIE-KOOPS 
from $20.25 up with mattress (freight extra). 

Write for literature sent in plain envelope. 
Know KIDDIE-KOOP special fea- renee 
tures—demonstrated at better stores, oer 
E. M. TRIMBLE MFG. CO., Dept. a r 
314, 1040 Jay St., Rochester, N. Y. Score 

(Look for the Name Plate: Be sure it is Trimble Nur, 


“Trimble Nursery’ Fu’ 


ribs, Playards, Etc.of Kiddie-Kooy 
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Ate you proud 
of your bathroom? 


_ you proud to have guests go into 
it? Or does your pride suffer a little 
because of the old toilet seat? 

A dark-colored, cracked or old toilet seat can 
easily be replaced with a modern, clean, white, 
sanitary Church Toilet Seat—the bathroom luxury 
everyone can afford. Its pure whiteness adds new 
beauty to any bathroom. You can easily put one 
on any toilet in a few minutes with an ordinary 
pair of pliers. 

Its white surface is an ivorylike sheathing, as 
easy to keep clean as porcelain. It won’t crack, 
split, wear off or change color. Phone or visit your 
neighborhood plumbing store today. They can 
supply you. Clip the coupon and mail for booklet 
and cross-section. 


Churc 


Sani~ white ears 


LOOK FOR THIS NAME ON UNDER-SIDE OF SEAT 





C. F. CHURCH MFG. CO., Dept. N-8, 

Holyoke, Mass. 

With no obligation to me, please send a free copy of 
your book, “An Easy Way to Make a Bathroom 
More Attractive,” together with free sample of Sani- 
White Sheathing to: 

ME sca 5s sidiniasevisi eee eisle acisis osreb wie? weiss es . 























Touch a Corn 
With this amazing liquid 


Acts like an anaesthetic 


Stops pain in 3 seconds 


NSTANTLY and at once, you can wear 

tight shoes, dance, walk in comfort. Then 
soon the corn or callus shrivels up and loosens. 

You simply peel it off like dead skin. No 
more dangerous paring. 

Professional dancers by the score use this 
remarkable method. Acts instantly, like a 
local anaesthetic. Doctors approve it. Re- 
moves the whole corn, besides stopping pain 
at once. 

Ask your druggist for ‘‘Gets-It.’’ Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Works alike on any 
corn or callus—old or new, hard or soft. 


“GETS-IT”’ son i 
If You Are A 


OMAN 


o would like to earn $25.00 to $50.00 per 

-in your spare time doingsomeintroduc- 
vork for me write today and get full 
ation about the Wonder Box. I have 
¢ little money maker in captivity. 


M WALKER 


\.W PITTSBURGH, PA. j} 
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dashed through the fringing pifions. 
Natalie Dudley—her light weight was 
nothing to the great buckskin—was in the 
lead. 

“It must be the barns,”’ she shouted 
over her shoulder; ‘‘the house seems all 
right!” 

She was still ahead when the little group 
thundered between the red sandstone 
pillars below the ranch house and _ nar- 
rowly escaped being thrown when El Oro 
leaped high into the air to avoid a dead 
man lying across the roadway. 

Flat on his back, his spurred heels dug 
deep into the ground in his death spasm, 
lay Pedro Salazar. A blue hole between 
the staring eyes told the whole story as far 
as the Mexican was concerned. Hollo- 
way’s trailer would never ride into the 
tiny Sonoran village that had been his 
birthplace. 


HE two Westerners accorded Pedro 

only a passing glance. Holloway was 
close behind them when they jerked their 
ponies to a sliding halt, leaped from their 
saddles, and ran up 
the broad steps into 
the house. 

“Stay here, Na- 
talie!”” he snapped at 
the girl as he followed 
Douglas and Saunders. 
As he crossed the porch 
he discovered that 
he held in his hand 
the .45 revolver he had 
bought in Jordan. He 
had no recollection of 
having drawn it. 

The interior of the 
house looked like the 
path of a cyclone. 
Chairs and tables were 
overturned amid piles 
of books torn from the 
low shelves that lined 
the long living room, 
and through a splin- 
tered doorway Hollo- 
way saw a similar litter of wreckage and 
shattered glass and china in King John’s 
dining room. 

He heard a shout from Douglas and 
hastened toward the sound, stumbling 
over some curtains that had been ripped 
from the entrance to the monarch’s sleep- 
ing quarters. King’s great bulk—his 
heavy torso making the withered legs ap- 
pear even more helpless—was sprawled in 
a pool of blood on the floor. He was in 
pajamas, and as Douglas hurriedly but 
gently parted the blood-soaked silk Hol- 
loway saw that a bullet had plowed 
through the broad chest. 

“Give me a hand with him, boss,” 
directed the foreman; “‘he’s still alive.” 

The owner of the Diamond-S forgot his 
enmity as he aided in lifting the wounded 
man to the bed. Steve Saunders re- 
appeared with a bottle of brandy he had 
discovered in the dining room and they 
forced a few drops of the stimulant be- 
tween King’s lips. 

“There’s a dead Chink outside th’ 
kitchen door,’ said Saunders, “‘but I ain’t 
seen a live man no place. I’m goin’ to 
mosey ’round an’ see if there’s any tracks.” 

“That can wait,” snapped Douglas. 
“Whoever done it is gone now. Git a fire 
goin’ out there an’ bring some hot water!”’ 


“FTXHAT’S my job,” said a clear voice, 
and the three men looked up to see 
Natalie Dudley standing in the doorway. 
Saunders hastily muttered something rela- 
tive to ‘‘gittin’ rid of that corpse ’fore she 
sees it,”’ and dashed from the room. Hol- 
loway allowed a few more drops of the 
brandy to fall between the bloodless lips. 
“Not too much, Grant,” warned Doug- 
las. “I sampled that stuff myself just now 
and a little is plenty. If his heart gets to 
pumpin’ too lively he’ll bust out bleedin’ 
again. Likely he’s bleedin’ some inside 
anyhow.” 
The pale eyes opened as the stimulant 
took effect and King gasped slightly as he 
ees the two men bending above the 
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“What happened, King?”’ asked Hol- 
loway. ‘‘Who shot you?” 

The thin lips moved feebly and Hollo- 
way leaned close to his one-time enemy. 

“Injuns,” whispered the prostrate 
monarch, “jumped me—taking—siesta. 
Where’s John—Huntoon?”’ 

Grant hesitated an instant, but Douglas’ 
keen ears detected the question and he 
answered for his employer. 

“‘Yuh’ll see him soon, King,’’ he prom- 
ised; “it’s all right now. Try to rest.” 


ATALIE DUDLEY, asteaming basin 

in her hands, entered the room. 
Quietly and efficiently she displaced the 
two men and took charge of the situation, 
cutting the dripping garments away from 
King’s body and gently washing the caked 
blood from his hairy chest. 

Once while she was sponging the wounds 
the cold eyes opened. For a few seconds 
he stared fixedly at the girl, his forehead 
wrinkling in bewilderment. 

“Mary?” he breathed; 
questioningly, ‘‘ Mary?” 

Natalie laid a soft 
hand on his brow. 

“Yes, Jonn,. it’s 
Mary,’’ she said 
quietly; “rest now.” 

The two men beside 
the bed glanced at each 
other and tiptoed 
from the room. Doug- 
las’ eyes were frankly 
moist. King John had 
been a ruthless enemy, 
but it had been with 
a splendid ruthless- 
ness—the ruthlessness 
of a Cesar or an Attila. 
They had fought bit- 
terly with him, but as 
they faced each other 
in the wrecked library 
Holloway and Douglas 
felt that they had stood 
at the deathbed of 
an emperor. Even as 
he lay unconscious John King lost none 
of his regality. 

“He ain’t got a chance,”’ said the fore- 
man gruffly; “that bullet went clear 
through him an’ he’s just slowly bleedin’ 
to death inside. He’s kind of wanderin’ 
now, but he’ll probably come out of that 
fore th’ end. I’ve seen men shot that 
way before.” 
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E LOOKED up as Steve Saunders, 

spurs dragging across the polished 
floor, entered the room and dropped into 
one of the comfortable chairs. 

“There’s a good bit to read in th’ 
tracks,” the old man reported. “It was 
Injuns all right, an’ it looks mighty like it 
was Billy Bluesnake an’ his crowd—th’ 
gang we sent up with th’ cows from th’ 
Devil’s Pocket. Leastways there was 
about that many of ’em, an’ they come in 
from th’ north. King had about five 
Chinaboys here all th’ time, but it looks 
like Pedro was th’ only puncher ’round th’ 
place. 

“‘Th’ way it stacks up to me, this bunch 
comes down an’ runs into Pedro out at th’ 
gate. He must’ve put up some sort of an 
argument with ’em, ’cause th’ tracks show 
they stopped there an’ milled around a lit- 
tle. One of th’ Injuns dropped th’ greaser 
when he went f’r his gun an’ then they 
rushed th’ house. King was shot in his 
bed an’ th’ Chinaman as he run out of th’ 
kitchen. One of th’ Chinaboys we know 
got away on a hoss, but th’ rest of th’ crew 
must have took to th’ tall timber. There 
ain’t a sign of ’em any place an’ their felt 
shoes don’t leave as much track as a 
moccasin.” 

“How about th’ fire?’’ asked Douglas. 
“T’d clear forgot it till this second.” 

“‘ Jest th’ hay stacked south of th’ barns,” 
Saunders reassured him. “It’s bout burned 
itself out now. Th’ wind is carryin’ it 
away from th’ barns an’ th’ bunk house. 
Th’ Navvys must’ve chucked a match in 
there as they was leavin’. Mebbe they 


(Continued on Page 212) 
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TINTING 
Sheer Silk Hosiery 
Eariert with Putnam 


Fashion is strict about hosiery colors. 
Newest shades can be obtained with 
Putnam. Use like bluing—a few 
drops in the rinsing water. 


Putnam WNo-Kolor Bleach removes 
old color from fabrics—enables re- 
dyeing or tinting lighter shades with 
Putnam Fadeless Dyes. 
Send 10 cents for Booklet, 
**199 Ways of Beautifying the 
Home and Wardrobe’’—with 
dyeing, tinting and bleaching. 
FREE sample package of dye 
included. Specify color desired. 


Address Dept. B 
Putnam Fadeless Dyes, Quincy, Ill. 


PUTNAM 


FADELESS 


DYES 


for Tinting or Dyeing 
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Little 


Boy Blue 


ORIGINAL CONDENSED. LIQUID 


BLUING 


LITTLE BOY BLUE 
BLUING comes in concen- . 
trated liquid form—there’s 
nothing to dry out and be- 
come inefficient — for each 
drop is all blue. 


There are no particles to 
drop on your clothes and 
streak or spot them. It’s 
the safest bluing, the most 
economical, and the hand- 
iest to use—because of the 
handy dropper cap. 


JOHN PUHL PRODUCTS CoO. 
Chicago 


Liteie 
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AMMONIA 








HIS school will give you, in your 

own home, the most complete 
and practical preparation for nursing 
obtainable outside the hospital. 
More than 30,000 students have ¢9- 
rolled during 25 years. 

Our Graduates Earn 
$30 and $35 a Week 
‘The ideal study for all women. Mon- 
ey refunded if dissatisfied after two 
months’ trial. Write for catalog and 
pages from course. Minimum age, 18. 


THE CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF NURSING 
315 Main Street Jamestown, N. Y: 
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— Fooos you formerly boiled or 
-. and all baked foods 





Hot biscuits stay hot through the 
meal in Pyrex utility dish 


2A. THE FooDS that you have 
baked before, will have a more 
perfect texture and flavor when 
you bake them in this glass! 


Dozens of foods you have al- 
ways boiled or fried gain a 
wholly new deliciousness baked 
in Pyrex ima 


‘CIENTISTS say that there is 
7 nothing astonishing in these 
facts—that this super-glass has a 
y remarkable way of acting 
when heated. 


very 


It stores up in itself much more 
heat than any metal possibly can. 
It then gives out this heat to the 
food with a steady evenness ideal 
for baking. Pyrex ovenware so 
equalizes the heat that one side of 
the food cannot scorch while the 
other sides or center are underdone. 


Foods you never baked before 


Baked in a Pyrex dish the foods you 
formerly boiled or fried hold all the 
precious food elements that were lost 
in top-of-the-stove cooking. 


With only a few drops of water to 
start their rich juices, meats, fruits 
or vegetables cook in their own fla- 
vor), natural moisture, and gain a new 
deliciousness that will astonish you. 


usts are crisper, more evenly browned, 
Pyrex loaf pans. Miniature loaf 
25c, medium 90c, large $1.50 
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Pyrex Pudding Cups in three ounce size— 
0¢ ; teacup size—20¢ ; and six ounce size—25¢ 
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gain new flavor 
- baked in this SUPER GLASS 





fried _—— 




















Scrambled eggs baked with bacon in a Pyrex plate are as fluffy and delicate as an ome- 


lette. 


Pies baked in Pyrex plates have undercrusts as evenly baked, as delicately 


browned and flaky as the top. From miniature size at 25c¢ to banquet size at $7.10. 


Acid foods are unaffected by baking 
in Pyrex ovenware. Tomatoes, lemon 
dishes, green vegetables, apples or 
rhubarb, baked in a Pyrex dish, come 
out clear in color and perfect in 
flavor. 

Food odors are never absorbed by 
Pyrex ovenware. Bake onions in a 
Pyrex dish . . . then, a simple washing 
in soap and water, and it is perfectly 
sweet and fresh to bake a custard in! 

And how Pyrex dishes hold heat! 
Foods are still deliciously hot and ap- 


petizing long after they have been 
brought to the table. 


Equip your kitchen for $5.75 


Don’t go on any longer without these 
modern baking utensils. 


The four family-size dishes and six 
custard cups (medium size) can be 
bought at any hardware or house 
furnishings store for $5.75. They will 
take care of all your everyday bak- 
ing, and fit into a small space on your 


kitchen shelves. Each dish is designed 


GIVE THE JUNE Bribe A Set oF Pyrex OVENWARE 


Many of the Pyrex pieces come in a 
small size just right for two, and for 
five or six dollars you can buy a 


pan, utility dish, pie plate, biscuit 
pan, cake dish and custard cups! 


These will fill every ordinary baking 


complete set, such as a casserole, loaf need three times a day. 


Recipe Booklet free—clip the coupon now! 





Corning, New York 


é Please send me free the Pyrex Recipe Book which gives sixty 
delicious easily prepared new recipes. Tells of a great cooking school’s & 
better baking tests and what they discovered about Pyrex ovenware. hansen 





CORNING GLASS WORKS, Dept. 103 
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Pyrex utility dish for Biscuits, G 
Potatoes, Chops, etc., mediu 





The most acid foods are never 
affected by Pyrex dishes 


for so many uses that you don’t 
need half the baking utensils that 
you did when you used metals. 


New Pyrex dishes! 


Well and tree platters — Pyrex platter 
with the popular well for pan gravy. 


Handled casseroles — The new Pyrex cas- 
seroles have convenient handles. 


Tiles for Pyrex dishes — They make it 
possible to carry even the hottest casse- 
roles safely. Ball feet prevent hot dishes 
from harming the table. Pyrex tiles also 
may be used for baking or serving. 


Pyrex cups—In a new small size—1oc each. 


Get Pyrex ovenware from your 
hardware dealer or the housewares 
or china section of any department 
store. 


Every dish is guaranteed not to 
break in the oven. The following 
guarantee accompanies every baking 
dish which is stamped “PYREX” 
(Trade Mark Registered U. S. Patent 
Office): 


Any PYREX dish or part which breaks from oven 
heat within two years from date of purchase may be 
replaced by any PYREX dealer in exchange for the 
broken pieces. 


Pyrex Nursing Bottles in the two 
approved shapes—at all drug stores 


Pyrex casseroles with convenient new 
handles come round, square and 
oval, deep and shallow. From pint 
size (round )—costing $1.00 
—to the two-quart size 
(round or oval) at $2.00 
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MR PEANUT 


REG.U.S. PAT.OFF. 





Planters Salted Peanuts are whole- 
some and good for you. Thor- 
oughly roasted. Always fresh and 
crisp in glassine bags with Mr. 
PEANutT on them. 5c everywhere. 


It’s ‘‘ The Nickel Lunch.”’ 


Planters Nut & Chocolate Company 
U_ S.A. and Canada 


PLANTERS 


SALTED PEANUTS 








SavesHose / 


Prevents wearing out and stain- 
ing at the heel; stops shoes rub- 
bing and slipping at the heel. 

















The 
patented 
cup-shaped 
center, indicated by 
arrow, prevents this! 


At trifling cost, you can prevent your hose 
from wearing out and staining at the heel, 
and at the same time enjoy the added com- 
fort of wearing shoes that do not slip or rub 
at the heel. These are the benefits you get 
y attaching Dr. Scholl’s Nu-Grip Heel 
iner in your shoes. Made of soft, velvet- 
e rubber. Invisibly worn in the shoes. 
in shoe and dept. stores everywhere—30 cents 


air. Insist on getting the genuine, with the cup- 
icenter. Buy a pair for each pair of your shoes. 


é ? Scholls 
rip Heel Liner 


| Won’t Mar Finest Wall Paper 
And will harmonize with 
any color decorations 


foore Push-Pins 


-ss Heads—Steel Points 
‘y pictures, mirrors, etc., use 


Push-less Hangers 
gly grip the wall 
Everywhere 


» Enameled Cup Hook 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


to in Heme Cooking! 


Alice Bradley, famous expert, shows 
t how to make home-cooking, cake- 
ing, candy-making give big profits. 
to cater, run profitable Tea ms, 
Cafeterias, etc.—over 51 Ways to 
your business or good positions. 
us. free booklet, “Cooking for 


nomics, 847E. 58th St., Chicago 
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(Continued from Page 210) 


got scared after wreckin’ th’ place an’ 
shootin’ King, an’ figgered they’d best 
hustle along home. I’ll get th’ whole story 
next time I’m on th’ Reserve, but it’ll 
never be anything we could go to court 
with. Not that I’d do it anyhow. King’s 
taken a pretty high hand with th’ Injuns 
ever since he’s been in this country. He 
kinda had it comin’ to him.” 

He left them and busied himself in the 
kitchen, appearing a half hour later with 
the news that supper was ready. He had 
cleared the dining room by the simple 
method of sweeping all 


areyou? ... Howdid... you... 
come here?” 

She pressed her finger to his lips. 

“Don’t talk,” she cautioned; “wait un- 
til you’re stronger.” 

King shook his head slightly. 


“‘T’m strong as I’ll ever be,”’ he 
protested. “Don’t try to fool 
me. ... Tellmenow . .. Iwant. 
to know. You look so much like 


like someone else.”’ 


IMPLY to humor the wounded man 
Natalie told him who she was and 
sketched a rough autobiography, talking 
in a droning monotone 





the broken glassware 
and crockery out 
through the door, then 
righting the overturned 
chairs and placing on 
the table a typical cow- 
boy meal of fried steak, 
fried potatoes, fried 
onions, and coffee black 
as ink and strong enough 
to float an axhead. 
Natalie Dudley joined 
them at the meal. King, 
she said, was sleeping 
quietly and appeared to 
be in no pain. She had 








in the hope that the 
sound of her voice would 
induce sleep. Each 
time she paused, how- 
ever, his eyes opened 
again. 

In silence he followed 
her every word. Once 
the girl interrupted with 
the suggestion that he 





-_ SSS, might wish to see Hol- 
i ee z Chad} loway or Douglas, but 
Sa the dying monarch over- 

ruled her. 
“Later,” he stated, 
‘‘not now. I want 
you . .... to finish. 





applied compresses to 
the wounds on either 
side of his body where the bullet had torn 
through and there seemed to be no indica- 
tion of a resumption of the bleeding. 


OLLOWAY studied her across the 

table. Ever since that night six weeks 
ago when her exhausted body had fallen 
into his arms at the hidden cabin he had 
regarded her asa child. He thought of her 
as he did of his younger sister—a girl of fif- 
teen. The impression of youthfulness was 
heightened by the fact that the girl had 
had no clothes other than the boyish 
riding costume, now sadly worn and 
soiled. 

The last hour, however, had given him 
another vision. With a deft, quiet capa- 
bility Natalie had assumed complete 
charge of the wounded man and the re- 
sponsibility—at least as far as Holloway 
was concerned—had matured her instan- 
taneously. 

This maturity was strengthened by the 
circumstance that while in King’s room 
she had found time to dress her hair. 
Heretofore she had worn her yellow locks 
in two long braids falling Indian fashion 
over each shoulder. With the aid of the 
monarch’s mirror and comb she had coiled 
the golden mass at the nape of her neck 
and fluffed it out on either side of her face. 
The change, by some mysterious alchemy 
known only to woman, had added five 
years to those the man had considered her 
entitled. 

“T’'ll be damned,”’ Holloway told him- 
self; ‘she’s not a kid; she’s—she’s a 
woman!” And with the admission some- 
thing seemed suddenly to grip his heart. 


XV 


HE girl remained at the table only a 
few minutes and then hurried back to 
her patient. The Easterner’s eyes fol- 
lowed the trim figure through the doorway. 
“How old do you think she is, Steve?”’ 
he asked Saunders. 

Through the open window the old man 
thoughtfully regarded the gray line of the 
De Sotos seventy-five miles to the north. 

“T don’t think nothin’,”’ he stated. “I 
know! I up an’ asked her yesterday. 
She’ll be twenty year old come next Jan- 
uary!” 

He tactfully resumed his inspection of 
the distant mountains until his employer 
had recovered. 

Natalie found King still sleeping. She 
inspected the dressings and detected no 
sign of hemorrhage. He seemed, to the 
touch, to be free from fever. As she re- 
moved her hand from his forehead the 
pale eyes opened. He gazed steadily at 
her for a moment. 

wh eg 9) & thouent. you were»... 
were someone else,”” he whispered. ‘‘ Who 


You are the first 
woman who has ever been 
inside this house. Go on.” 

The girl obeyed, telling of her brother’s 
illness and the various circumstances that 
had led to their settling in the foothills of 
the Silvers along the eastern boundary of 
the J-K. Although her hands were clenched 
tightly in her lap, her voice never faltered 
even when she described the tragedy of 
Cross Canyon and her flight to the cabin 
in the hidden valley. She mentioned the 
recovery of the stolen herd in the Devil’s 
Pocket, but said nothing of the death of 
the J-K major-domo the day before. 


HEN she concluded King was silent 

for so long a time that she thought he 

had again dropped off to sleep. But pres- 

ently the almost lashless lids opened and 

he beckoned her once more to the bedside. 

“Tf I'd had legs,” he whispered, “‘things 

might have been . . . different. John 
Huntoon .. . where is he?” 

The question was as sharp as a whip; 
almost in his normal tones. Natalie took 
her cue from Douglas. 

“‘He’s not here now, Mr. King, but he’ll 
be with you soon.”’ 

“IT hope he gets here . . . in 
time,” grimly retorted the monarch, his 
voice seeming to grow steadily stronger. 
“T guess it’s up to me .. . try to 
square things. Open that safe’’—he 
pointed across the room; “‘it’s not locked. 
Get my will. Top drawer. Pen and ink 
on table.” 

The girl complied. King, during the 
years he had ruled the J-K, had acquired 
the regal manner that demands instant 
and unquestioning obedience. He directed 
her to call the men, lying quietly as they 
filed into the room. Then he spoke again. 

“This is my will,’’ he said, placing the 
folded sheet of legal cap in Holloway’s 


hand. “It’s in favor of John 
Huntoon. No use now going 
into reasons why. Want you . write 


a codicil for me to sign.” 

He paused again while Holloway drew 
up a chair to the table. 

Len Douglas and Natalie were the near- 
est to the bed and the monarch deliberately 
grinned at them as he began dictating in 
a steady voice: 

“‘In the event of the said John Huntoon 
pre-deceasing me I hereby direct that 
my entire estate, realty and personalty 
revert to Miss Natalie Dudley, her heirs 
and assigns forever. . . . This bequest is 
an attempt to correct a grievous wrong for 
which I was responsible. 

“This codicil was dictated and signed 
by me while lying wounded as the result 
of an attack on the J-K ranch by a band 


(Continued on Page 215) 
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SE dainty, handy 
Wiss Scissors for 
your home sewing and | 


household work. 
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They cut all fabrics 
easily and smoothly, t 
stay sharp a long time, D 
and last many years. 
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™ CHORE BOY 
“™ CHORE GIRL 


Instantly Clean Pots and Pans 


\ PATENTED 
\ \ Now. 17,'25 


¢ ‘arn 4,25 S€é 
‘ EACH = 
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TIMES A 


| COST A DOZEN | ‘ 
DAY 


I am The Chore Boy, copper 
clad mit. Strong and large. 
I clean quickly. My patented 
copper cross strands maintain 
shrinklessness and give long 
wear, rinsing easily and dry- 
ing quickly. 

I am The Chore Girl, a 
copper sponge. Efficient 
and industrious.  Sani- 
tary. My parallel outer 
=n layers provide double 
wear. I work quickly. 
Easily rinsed. Can’t rust. 
No sharp splinters to en- 
se) \ ter food. I’m knitted 

— throughout. 
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Sir 


Save work, soap and time 
Sold at Woolworth, Kresge, Kress, McCrory 
and all other 5 and 10 cent stores—and at 
department, hardware and grocery stores. 
If perchance not at yours, send his name and 1I1c 
for either, of 21c for both. 


METAL TEXTILE CORPORATION, M’F’R’S, Orange, N.J., U.S.A. 


















“Secret Recipes of Famous Tea Rooms’’— (ea- 
turing delicious dishes that are winning success for 
tea rooms thruout America—sent for 10c to cover 
preparation and mailing. With this book we send you 
FREE—‘‘Pouring Tea for Profit’’—our 44-page 
book describing the wonderful opportunities now 
open to you in tea rooms, motor inns, cafeterias. 
Send for these fascinating books—TODAY! 
E INSTITUTE 


WIS TEA ROOM 
Washington, D. C. 


=) Dept. AG-572 











GENUINE COPPER PLATE ENGRAVED 
INVITATIONS—ANNOUNCEMENTS a 
High Quality. Low price. Write for samples. 














AGENTS wanted for Engraved Stationery 
PILGRIM STUDIOS, 11 Otis St., Boston, Mass. 
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he New Who 


NEW convenient shape, a new 


appetizing taste, a new cereal 
delight. 


Muffets are made from sun-ripened 
whole wheat, cooked and crushed 
into ribbons and rolled into biscuit- 
like shapes, then toasted to a golden 
brown. Nothing is added and noth- 
ing is taken away. All the health- 
giving bran, all the energy-building 





ASPARAGUS HOLLANDAISE 


Split Muffets and toast them. Cover 
with asparagus and golden Hollan- 
daise. 
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e Wheat Food-Crisp and Golden 


for breakfast, lunch, dinner 
or that late~at~night bite 


vitamins of the selected wheat come 


to you in this delicious new cereal. 


“There’s a Meal 
in Every Muffet’ 



























Serve Muffets these many ways: 


For b. *kfast—cold or hot with cream and just 
a light « [ering of sugar, or spread with your 
favorite fru. 


For Lunch—holiv, 2d out, filled with creamed 
fish, vegetables, mushrooms, etc. 


For Afternoon Tea—sliced, .vasted with butter 
and cinnamon sugar. 


For Dinner—hollowed out, filled vith fruits or 
ice cream. 
Tor that Lateas-eiagis Bite—sliced, spread wi 
cheese, and toasted. ‘ 
They may be purchased at your grocer’s 
Ten Muffets in one package 


MUFFETS CORPORATION, Buffalo, 
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MUFFETS CERISE 


Filla hollowed out Muffet with 
Maraschino cherries and whip 
Top with whole cherries. 

e 
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S urprise 
| Dish 









Perfection adds new 
zest to cooking! 


a EMPTING DISHES that just “touch the spot!” Savory, steaming 
ce, hot from the Perfection! Mother makes them 
often since she bought a Perfection Stove. The family can 
scarcely wait to peek inside. And mother enjoys cooking 
more than she ever did before. 


Her work is so much easier since Cooking begins at the touch of 
she has a Perfection Stove. No a match to the wick. The heat 


The Ladies‘ HOME JOURNAL Haus; is, 


coal, wood, or ashes to lug. She 
is spared much back-breaking 
drudgery. 


Kettle bottoms stay clean and 
shiny. No scouring! For every 
drop of oil is burned completely 
in the long chimneys before the 
heat reaches the cooking. 












is easily regulated by turning the 
wick—high for stuffed potatoes, 
low for angel food. 


You, too, will find new zest in 
cooking with a Perfection. See 
the newest models at any deal- 
er’s. Sizes from 1 to 5 burners. 
Priced from $7.25 to $130. 


No smoke, soot, or odor 


with Perfection 


PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY +s 7609 Platt Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 
Sold in Canada by the Sheet Metal Products Company of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 











long-chimney burners. 


PERFECTION 


Oil Cook Stoves and Ovens 





genuine Perfection wicks on Perfection Stoves..They are stamped with red triangles. Others will cause trouble. 
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Can Let Them Wait— 


When you've played hookey from kitchen N 

duty to see an early movie—when unex- OW 
pected guests have made immediate dishwashing an 
unthinkable breach of hospitality—it’s a comfort to 
know that 


GOTTSCHALK’S 


“The Modern Dish Cloth’ 


will make your delayed dishwashing as satisfactory 
is when you do it promptly after meal time. 
With Gottschalk’s Metal Sponge you can wash glass- 
ware, knives and forks, china, caked or greasy cook- 
ing utensils thoroughly, harmlessly, and so easily it 
scarcely seems like work. It is the modern house- 
keeper's dish cloth—so satisfactory and efficient that 
the old fashioned cloth dish rag is fast disappearing 
from the kitchen. 
Practically every cleaning job in the home is done 
quicker and better with Gott- 
schalk’s Metal Sponge. Keep 
several on hand and you will find 
your housework made easier. 
If your local store is not yet ready 
we will fill your order by mail. 
Send 25c. with coupon 
below. 
™ METAL SPONGE 
SALES CORP’N 
2726 N. Mascher St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








MetAt Sponce SAtes Corp. 
26 N. Mascuer Sr., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


y 


~s 


Enclosed please find 25 cents for which please send me 
One large size Gottschalk’s Metal Sponge. 








What Other Churches 
Have Done 


In Texas: “I think your plan is 
the best and surest way we have tried 
to raise money.” 

In Montana: “The $50.00 was 
raised with less effort and in less time 
than by any other method we have 
ever used.” 

In North Dakota: “I think it is 
the easiest way in which to make 
money (we raised $95.00) for the 
church.” 


What Your Church Can Do 


If your church needs money, you should 
be able to raise it, just as these and 
many other organizations have. 












Let us send you all the details of 
our plan by which you may profit 
through obtaining subscriptions for 
The Ladies’ Home Fournal, The 
Saturday Evening Post and The 
Country Gentleman. 

THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


868 Independence Square 
Philadelphia Pennsylvania 
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Miaeners apparel with no ma- 
4¥i ternity look. Dresses, coats, 
corsets, underwear. Clever design- 
ing provides ample expansion and 
conceals condition. Also, a pest 

for baby. Style Book sent EE. ] 
| a 


Address Dept. 51 


D 
Bryant s05c nee New York 








Earn$18to$60a week Retouching photos. Menor women. 
Noselling or canvassing. We teach you, guarantee employ- 
ment andfurnish Working OutfitFree. Limited offer. Write to- 
day. Artcraft Studios Dept. D-9, 3900 Sheridan Road,Chicago 


e Invitations, Announcements, Etc. 
100 in script lettering, including two 
hg sets of envelopes, $3.50. 100 Visit- 


ing Cards, $1.00. Write for samples. 












L. OTT ENGRAVING CO,, 1048 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


(Continued from Page 212) 


of Navajo Indians. Though dying, I am 
in entire possession of all my faculties.” 

He rested while Holloway completed 
the transcription. 

“Date it,” he directed, ‘“‘and you three 
sign as witnesses.” 

His hand was perfectly steady as he 
placed his firm signature on the docu- 
ment. Holloway could see little difference 
between the handwriting affixed to the 
codicil and that of the will which occupied 
the upper portion of the page. He whis- 
pered something of his surprise to Len 
Douglas as the foreman was signing as a 
witness. 

“Cold nerve,” explained that expe- 
rienced youth promptly. “King’s got his 
faults, Lord knows, but lack of guts ain’t 
one of them. He’ll probably hold like this 
till almost th’ end. I’ve seen his kind once 
or twice before.” 

“Do you think,”’ Grant continued as he 
followed the foreman into the hall, “‘that 
he knows—suspects—any- 
thing about—about Hun- 
toon?” 

“Too much f’r me,”’ re- 
sponded Douglas. ‘‘He 
looked at me an’ laughed 
just now when he said that 
about Huntoon dyin’ ahead 
of him. Mebbe he does, 
but it ain’t from anything 
any of us have said. This 
here dyin’ is a funny prop- 
osition. Seems like some- 
times when a man knows 
he’s goin’ over he’s savvy 
to stuff we don’t know 
about. But it always looks as if he gits 
orders not to tell nothin’ about it!’ 


OLLOWAY was still puzzling about 

these primitive metaphysics as he re- 
entered the room, placed the will again in 
the safe and seated himself beside the bed. 
The hostility he had felt toward the man 
who had fought him so bitterly was gone. 
King looked up and smiled. 

“T guess best man wins, Hollo- 
way,” he whispered. 

Grant choked. 

“King,”’ he asked, ‘‘ what was the use of 
it all? Isn’t this mesa big enough for us 
both?” 

The monarch glanced toward the door, 
making certain that Douglas and Saun- 
ders had left the room. Then he signaled 
to the girl to seat herself beside Grant. 

““Come here, both of you,” he directed; 
“might as well both know 
now.” 

Natalie moved a chair close to Grant’s 
and side by side they bent over the bed. 
In the gentle breeze from the open window 
a vagrant lock of her hair caressed his 
cheek. King’s eyes opened again. He 
spoke a single word. 

SOut 

After another long silence he continued: 

“Oil! Millions of gallons of oil. I found 
it out. Studied seepages along Hornet 
Canyon. Saw couple of water holes cat- 
tle wouldn’t use. Made test borings . 
pretense artesian wells. Sent dozens of 
cores to different geologists. All confirmed 
me. 
“Finally got best man in country-down 
here. Paid him his price for absolute 
secrecy. Center of pool and richest part 
of field is on Diamond-S. Engineer 
greatly interested. Wanted to write it up. 
Called it freak pool. Hardly any north of 
your ranch and practically none west of 
the Bee and the Avispa.” 


E PAUSED for an instant and Hollo- 
way’s jaw set stubbornly. All his dis- 
like and distrust of the man before him 
returned. He knew now, he thought, the 
reasons for King’s eagerness to acquire the 
Diamond-S. Good Lord, how insatiable 
the man was! Natalie Dudley scrutinized 
both men through half-closed eyes. King’s 
face darkened as he observed the expres- 
sion on Holloway’s features. 
“You fool!” he snarled, his anger giving 
him strength, ‘‘can’t you understand? 





Do you think I wanted the damn dollars? 
You’ve lived on the mesa. Would you 
want to see an oil boom 

here? Would you want to see 
whole range cut up into drilling acreages? 
Trees dead. Birds and cattle gone. 
Fake stock companies. Derricks every- 
where forests of derricks. Every 
green thing killed and buried in stink- 
ing oil! 

“‘T’ve seen it, man! Mushroom towns. 
No air to breathe. Saloons, gamblers, 
prostitutes. Rotten men and _ worse 
women. Oil . stinking black oil! 
Gold’s bad enough, Holloway, but oil... 
thousand times worse!”’ 


E HAD spoken slowly but distinctly, 
hesitating as if to muster his strength 
anew between the short sentences. The 
girl tried to check his outburst but he 
waved her aside impatiently. 
“Got to get this . Off my chest,” 


he continued hoarsely, ‘‘I lived here ten 
years .. 


before suspected oil. 
Before I was sure of it Steve 
Henry owned Diamond-S, 
every acre ofit. Afraid all 
the time he’d . learn 
secret. Wanted to see 
mesa kept last 
frontier. A place for 
homes homes and 
quiet, natural development. 
Do you understand 
now, Holloway?”’ 
The Easterner’s eyes 
were full as King con- 


cluded. 
“T see, King, I see,” he 
said, ‘“‘but, God! man, 


why didn’t you tell me about it the first 
time we met? I’d have agreed with you 
as soon as I’d lived on the mesa a week and 
we'd have kept it together!”’ 

The monarch’s eyes flashed a suggestion 
of his old misanthropic bitterness. 
““Tenderfoot!’’ he said succinctly. 
Easterner once myself. Don’t like ’em. 
All business. No soul. See I’m wrong. 
Sorry. Too late now!” 

The apology was his last conscious 
speech. A few minutes later he fell asleep 
and in his waking moments was semi- 
delirious. Twice he gently touched Na- 
talie’s hand and faintly whispered the 
name “ Mary.” 

Holloway shared the vigil and while 
they waited for the end told Natalie that 
her father still lived and was waiting for 
them at the Diamond-S. She had experi- 
enced so many emotional crises since they 
had left the hidden valley that she bore up 
remarkably well under the shock of good 
news, sobbing quietly while Holloway as- 
sured her that she would see her father 
within forty-eight hours. A hot tear 
splashed on his hand and he impulsively 
patted her shoulder in an awkward at- 
tempt to console her. 


“ 


“Tee been an awful fool, Natalie,’”’ he 
whispered, “but everything will be all 
right now.” 

““You’ve been—you’ve been a dear!”’ 
she contradicted through her tears, “‘and 
what makes it so perfect is that you don’t 


know how good you have been! Oh, 
Grant, my: dear myidear. . «..° 
It was a strange betrothal. Neither 


spoke, but the hand he had placed on her 
shoulder slipped around her and with a 
sigh of content she rested her head on his 
breast. 

Very gently, he touched his lips to the 
golden hair. Hand in hand, they pledged 
themselves by the death bed of the man 
whose complex nature and misdirected 
ambitions had brought such tragedy into 
their lives. 

As night deepened the dying man lapsed 
into coma. Only once more did his lips 
move. 

Holloway, bending over him, caught 
the faintly whispered sentence. 

“*T have been faithful to thee, Cynara, 
in my fashion!’”? murmured John King, 
uncrowned ruler of the Mesa de Las 
Palomas. 

THE END 
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Home Tinting and 
Dyeing Made Easy 


; G eattede ss arealeconomyto | 
your wardrobe and to yourhome 
decorations, too. And so easily! 
With the fashionable Tintex Tints 
just “tint as you rinse” to restore 
glorious color to faded “undies,” 
frocks, stockings, curtains,etc. There 
are special Tintex Tints (in the Blue 
Box) for lace-trimmed silks—they 
tint the silk without coloring the 
lace. And for dyeing heavier mate- 
rials, Tintex gives you fast, lustrous, 
dark colors—wonderfully simple 
to use and always perfect in results! 





Blue Box—for lace-trimmed silks 
(tints the silk—lace remains white). 


Gray Box—for tinting and dyeing a// 
materials (silk, cotton, mixed goods). 


15¢ at drug and dept. stores 


Tintex 


TINTS AND DYES 
i ANYTHING ANY COLOR 


3 ‘ * . EE : & 
PARK & TILFORD FR 

541 W. 43rd Street, New vo USAMPLED 

| . Please send me 1 package of. 

| Tintex FREE. kag 
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MONOGRAM STATIONERY, 


WriTE your personal letters on paper engrav 
especially for you. We do only the finest w 
and, look at the prices: 48 sheets engravec 
blue ink $2.00; 96 sheets for $3. White, bl 
gray heavy linen finish paper in two 
514%4x6% folded or 7x10¥% flat, enveloy 
match. Order now and have your pap 
week. No samples; money back if not sat! 


THE JOHN L. SCULL CO 
221 N. 23rd St., Philadelphj 












































Clark’s Famous Q 
By CuNARD-ANCHOR new oil b 
include hotels, guides, drives, 


65 days, $600 tc 
THE MEDITERR 


ss “Transylvania” sailj 
24th cruise, including Maj 
(Madrid) Spain, (Granada) 
Carthage, Athens, Constan 
Palestine and Egypt, the 
(Paris) Europe stop-over. 
Norway-Mediterr 
July 2; 52 days, § 

8th World Crui 
Jan. 16; 125 days, 
FRANK C. CLAR 
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Here is a simple way for you to prove 
to your own satisfaction how you can 
make your home more beautiful and 
more livable—inexpensively. Just take 
your scissors and cut out the tables 
shown at the side of this page. Place 
them in their proper places in the room 
scene. What a difference! What an 
astonishing transformation. And all it 
equired was a few well chosen and 
roperly placed Kiel Tables. 
ow apply this test to your 
home. Imagine these beau- 
tables in your living room. 


Now see for yourself 
what a difference a few tables make 


our HOME 


Should Come 
FIRST 





The tables you want to buy are tables by Kiel. There’s a type 
and a treatment for every decorative effect, bearing the famous 
Kiel trademark. They have style—and an exquisite beauty of 
design and finish. Insist on seeing the Kiel stamp of quality. 


Think of the added beauty that a dav- 
enport table will create. Or perhaps an 
end table to set off that big armchair. 
Truly, tables are a real necessity to every 
home. And while the need is so vivid 
to you, visit the Kiel dealer and let him 
show you many more exquisite tables 
that will appeal to your fancy and your 
purse. You will find him qualified and 
willing to giveyou many valuable sugges- 
tions toward making your home 
more beautiful by the addition 
of tables. The Kiel Furniture 
Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 















“ENDURING 
MASTERPIECES” 


Our interesting brochure 
will give you a score of 
invaluable suggestions. 
There’s no charge for it. 
Just send your address 


June, 1927 


US YOUR HOME TABLE SHY’? 





Number 4535 D & B—Dis- 
tinctive and handsome 
table-desk with the bench 
to match, for the library. 
Genuine butt walnut top 


Number 4535%4—A 
dainty end table with 
charming lines, to 
hold your reading 
lamp. Genuine butt 
walnut top 








Number 4493—This ex- 
quisite octagonal table 
is admirable for a cor- 
ner of the living room. 
Genuine butt walnut 
top, with curly maple 
banded edge and mar- 
quetry inlay 















Number 4516 —One of our 
latest and most beautiful 
davenport tables, illustrative 
of the Spanish influence. 
English antiquewalnut finish 
with genuine butt walnut top 



















THE KIEL FURNITURE COMPANY } 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin, Dept. A-6 ») 

I'd like to read your interesting brochure. |!) 

Please send it to me. 1) 

\) 

Name... D 
MAMMAL. 5as saseasesscessaphapisdnbanidsealiiossdcicakaaaaeiueniessbarete 
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The. Journal Page by Page 


Art A ppreciation and Art Educational Service 


issue of the JOURNAL you have no- 

ticed many noteworthy features 
bearing on our art program. Following 
the usual plan, these will be considered in 
the article in next month’s issue. 

It is a pleasure now to direct your atten- 
tion to the May number of the JOURNAL, 
forthetwo hundred fifty-eight pages of that 
issue present many illustrations in black 
and white, and in color, together with 
decorations and other features which we 
shall find stimulating and useful. 

The black-and-white illustrations on 
pages 8 and 9 are by Thomas Fogarty, 
who is one of our best-known American 
illustrators and whose work appears fre- 
quently in the pages of the JOURNAL. 

Frank Hoffman is represented by illus- 
trations on pages 10, 11, 30 and 31. His 
experiences in the West enable him to 
catch the spirit of the Western country in 
his drawings and paintings. No artist in 
the country is more called upon by pub- 
lishers when the subject matter is con- 
cerned with horses. 

Note the unusual effect of two illustra- 
tions on pages 30 and 31. You may be in- 
terested to know that this was secured by 
running the pages through the presses 
two times. In one printing black ink was 
applied to certain areas from a half-tone 
plate. The text matter on the pages was 
printed at the same time. Subsequently 
the pages received a printing of blue ink 
from a specia! plate. 

The illustrations on pages 12 and 13 are 
examples of another type of printing proc- 
ess. No black at all was used in these 
pictures. Two printings, one of orange 
and one of blue, served to give the inter- 
esting color effect. You will note that the 
text matter on the two pages was printed 
with the blue plate being used, so that one 
inking sufficed for text and blue areas in 
the illustrations. The subsequent printing 
with another special plate in the presses 
made the application of orange which, 
combined with the blue, accounts for 
the very dark areas in some portions of 
the picture, these becoming almost black. 
These two illustrations are very good re- 
productions of Mr. Brunner’s delightful 
original drawings. 

On page 15 you will find a very fine 
color reproduction of one of Norman Rock- 
well’s faithful portrayals of fabrics, furni- 
ture and interesting figure type. 


E TURNING the pages of this June 


HE present vogue for old and decora- 

tive maps makes page 18 of unusual in- 
terest. Itis, of course, a most timely page 
to accompany Doctor Fosdick’s articles. 
Beyond that, however, Soulen’s fine sense 
of decoration has enabled him to achieve 
a page of great beauty and of fascinating 
detail. It surely would seem to me that 
this map should be carefully framed, first 
of all as a means of preservation and sec- 
ondly, because I believe it would be found 
to be a striking bit of decoration if hung 
on the wall of a living room or library. 

The process used in the printing of the 
two large illustrations on pages 20 and 21 
is similar to that used on pages 30 and 31 
in that a blue printing as well as a black 
one is required. The mediums used by the 
artist were considerably different, how- 
ever, Hoffman having worked his out in 
oil paint while Taylor used crayons. 

The May number is unusually rich in 
decorative silhouettes such as are shown 
on pages 22 and 143, as well as throughout 
other text pages. 

On page 23 is a full color reproduction of 
a painting by N. C. Wyeth. This is a de- 
parture from his usual style, but was pur- 
posely used on account of the imaginative 
character of the story which is thus so 
aptly illustrated. 


By RaymMonpD P, EnsIcn 


In several articles I have spoken of the 
fine spacing of border lines around various 
illustrations. An excellent example of this 
careful adjustment is to be found on page 
24. The opposite page presents a charac- 
teristic pen-and-ink drawing by Franklin 
Booth, whose individual style is so much 
admired by those who have had occasion 
to familiarize themselves with his work. A 
different handling of pen and ink is shown 
in the forceful drawings on pages 28 and 
29. L.F. Wilford, the artist, is also repre- 
sented on page 44. 
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The Department of Interior Decoration 
has very fine offerings this month. The 
bedroom illustrated in color on page 36 
gives many a hint to those of you who 
may now be replanning the furniture and 
decorations for your summer or permanent 
abodes. Another article by Ethel Davis 
Seal appears on page 79. This is illustra- 
ted by Marion Dismant, who has made 
the drawings for so many of these articles 
in the JOURNAL. The dignified, well-placed 
but spirited arrangement of furniture, 
furnishings and drapery is always happily 
portrayed by Miss Dismant in her line 
drawings, which often, as in this case, have 
light areas toned with gray or dark. 

The home builder, present or potential, 
will find the series of three houses illus- 
trated on page 74 of unusual interest. The 
plans are well thought out and would be 
adapted to the requirements of many 
American families. The exterior designs 
have a great deal of style and seem in 
thoroughly good taste throughout. In- 
cidentally the pencil rendering is worthy 
of special note. Many pages in the May 
JOURNAL are devoted to costume design. 
Note the effective illustrations. 

CoLor: I have in the last two articles 
discussed fundamental phases of color or- 
ganization, with the thought in mind that 
such might be helpful to those who have 
not had an opportunity to secure such in- 
formation elsewhere. 

I shall devote the next few paragraphs 
to the matter of color schemes; that is to 


say, to the basic ideas which one may 
bear in mind when combining two or 
more colors. To make this effective, 
turn to one of the color circles prepared 
in accordance with previous suggestion. 
These may have been painted or else made 
of colored bits of paper cut from magazines. 
The arrangement would follow that indi- 
cated in Fig. 1 on this page 
The very simplest form of color scheme 
involves the use of one color only, in differ- 
ent values or tints and shades. Hence the 
name monochromatic for this type of color 
scheme. In simple words, this might con- 
sist of four tones of blue,—light blue, 
lighter blue, standard blue and dark blue. 
An analogous color scheme is one in 
which the two or more colors are closely 
related, as the word itself would indicate. 
Thus we might find a yellow, orange yel- 
low and yellow orange used together. It 
would fix the idea in mind and be illu- 
minating for you to make a circular mask of 
black paper which will somewhat more 
than cover your prepared color circle. Cut 
two openings in this, spaced in accordance 
with the spacing of the color areas which 
you have painted or pasted down. See 
Fig. 2. This mask may then be pivoted at 
the center of the color circle, using a 
thumb tack or pin. Now as the mask is 
revolved, the sections of closely related 
tones will be visible through the openings. 
Any group so visible at one time may be 
a basis for an analogous color scheme. 


HE monochromatic and the analogous 

schemes are both schemes of likeness. 
The first scheme of contrast which we should 
consider is the complementary scheme. The 
color tones involved in this are situated 
opposite one another on the color circle. A 
mask, as indicated in Fig. 3, may be con- 
structed and as it is revolved, will show in 
its various positions color tones which may 
suggest complementary schemes. 

Fig. 4 indicates a mask which may be 
used in the selection of split complementary 
schemes. The term itself will doubtless ex- 
plain the relationship to the ordinary com- 
plementary arrangement. If you will im- 
agine this split or division extended so far 
that the three spaces about the circumfer- 
ence of the circle are equalized, you will 
have the basis for the selection of triads or 
triadic color schemes. This suggests that 
the underlying idea is the employment of 
three distinct color tones. 

It must be understood that the color 
tones revealed by such masks as those in- 
dicated here only form a key to schemes 
which would prove successful in applica- 
tion. Each tone would doubtless require 
some modification in respect to one or more 
of the color qualities mentioned last month, 
i. e., hue, value or intensity. Another fac- 
tor which must always be taken into con- 
sideration when making use of color is 
that of quantity. A proved rule in this 
connection suggests that the larger the 
area of color to be used, the less intensive 
it should be. This means that the brilliant 
colors would be reserved for small areas 
where they may form a point of accent 
or emphasis in the whole arrangement. 





NOTE TO TEACHERS. Teachers have been 
urged to make use of the JOURNAL in such 
fashion that these articles might be followed 
somewhat as a textbook. In other words, if 
a teacher is successful in having each of her 
pupils bring a copy of the magazine to the 
classroom once a month, she may then direct 
many worthwhile activities based upon the 
selection of the art features. Valuable refer- 
ence collections may thus be built up. 

Teachers who have followed this plan dur- 
ing the past months may well suggest to their 
students that the summer issues of the JOUR- 
NAL be carefully preserved sothat they may be 
made the basis for classroom exercises when 
school sessions are resumed in September. 
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A new way to revive 


and refresh 
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ANY people, after any long and 
N unusual exertion, such as golfing, 
dancing, a brisk walk, or standing hours 
at a time, experience distressing pains and 
aches in their feet. They swell, burn, and 
make one feel all tired out. 

At such times Dr. Scholl’s Foot Balm 
brings immediate and grateful relief. It 
puts you right back on your feet with 
comfort. You can walk or work, dance or 
play and have really happy feet. 

One application drives out all discom- 
fort. It stimulates circulation, ends the 
pain, reduces the swelling, opens the pores, 
and leaves the feet delightfully cooled and 
refreshed. 

Dr. Scholl’s Foot Balm is a cream-like preparation, 
powerfully penetrating and analgesic. The pores 
quickly absorb its healing, soothing properties, and 
spread them deeply into the tissues. 


Go to your druggist or shoe dealer today and get a 
jar of Dr. Scholl’s Foot Balm. Costs only 35c. 


For Free Sample, write The Scholl Mfg. Co., Chicago 


Dr? Scholls 
Foot Balm 





Mary Cassatt, Courtesy Metropolitan Museu 





Beautiful cribs. Practicall 
structible. Firm and noiseld 
be washed. White, ivory, 
ivory and blue, ivory and p 
and with flowers, rabbi 
away figures. Packed in 
tons. Springsincluded. $ 
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‘ INLAID silverplate . . . designed to 
~ the demands of the glorious bridal 
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Sight Persons 


In the &xquisite Romance Pattern 
to wear lifelong--deeply INLAID with blocks of Solid Silver 







And each service comes with a handy, beauti- 
ful serving tray . . . knives with hollow handles 
and stainless steel blades. 
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Almost without noticing the cost ... you may 
add extra pieces from open stock—INLAID 
Tea Spoons, obtainable for as little as $3.75 the 
half dozen. Soon you have acquired a complete 
service in this distinctive silverplate—a service 


INLAID! S 


At points of hardest wear... inlaid 
with solid silver to assure lifelong wear. 














YY of such beauty you will proudly cherish it all 
through life. 
FOR YOU—ON REQUEST! 8 
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America’s most widely 
used recipe 


“TN THE story of women in the 
United States,’’..says one well 
known authority on foods, ‘‘nothing 
is more impressive than the zeal with 
which they are today gathering and 
testing new recipes. 

Think of the countless new recipes 
that are being tried out by American 
women every month in the year! 
How remarkable, then, that a single 
old-time recipe has today pleased more 
women than any other in history. 

Years ago, down on the old plan- 
tation, it was known only to the 
mammy cook who perfected it. From 
miles around, people came to enjoy 
Aunt Jemima’s golden-brown, ten- 
der pancakes with their wonderful 
flavor. But no one learned her secret. 


Her old-time recipe! 
Only once in her life, 
long after her master's 
death, did she reveal it. 
Now it comes ready- 
mixed in Aunt Jemi- 
ma Pancake Flour 
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of that 


Just a ‘“‘smacker’’ of this—just a 
““pinch’’ of that—so she must have 
described it. 

Today her recipe is still a secret. 
But her own ingredients propor- 
tioned exactly as she used them comg 
to you ready-mixed in Aunt Jemim 
Pancake Flour. It is the only way, 
have light, fragrant pancakes 
her old-time plantation flavor. 

Watch the new interest in the 
at table when you first servg 
Jemima’s cakes. Plan now 
her famous recipe, ready-mi 
coupon below to send for 
packages of Aunt Jemimg 
Flour and of her Prepared 
Flour or get full size pa 
your grocer. 


Now—a chance 
this famous 


Trial size packages of 
cake Flour and Prepar 
mailed on receipt of 
booklet giving many q 
Send coupon today. 
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“Witch PERFUME?”.. THE FROCK DECIDES IT. 
hey _ for different frocks require different perfumes 































Small flacon of Houbigant 
perfume—Subtilité or Mon 
Boudoir—$1.25; Le Temps 
des Lilas, Quelques Fleurs, 
Le Parfum Ideal, La Rose 
France, or Quelques Vio- 
lettes—$1. 




















































Bi O WELL established is the idea of having 
S different fragrances for different occa- 
sions, that one now composes each appear- 
ance with frock, jewels, and perfume in 
harmonious relation to each other. 


Subtilite is the perfume appropriate for 
evening—when one would add a final 
) touch of sophistication. It is a worldly-wise 
ec  perfume—well-poised—inscrutable as the 
es Orient. 


_ 


Mon Boudoir, the fragrance of luxury, is in 
key with satins, chiffons, and soft, filmy 
crépes. This perfume seems most fitting for 


OUBICANT 


PARIS 


afternoon or evening use. 


Quelques Fleurs is delightfully, vivaciously 
Parisian; Le Temps des Lilas is the true 
fragrance of country lilacs. Both are in 
special accord with sports clothes, street 
costumes, and day frocks. 


Le Parfum Ideal has been called *‘moon- 
light and the eternal feminine.’’ It goes 
with moods that are deeply expressive; 
with hours that will be long remembered. 
Among these five Houbigant perfumes is 
individual smartness and beauty for every 
hour. 


“Things Perfumes Whisper’’, a charming booklet of perfumes and beauty secrets, and five 
sachets perfumed with the Houbigant odeurs, will come to you for the asking. Write for them. 


HOUBIGANT, INC., 539 W. 45th STREET, NEW YORK 


June, 1927 Ju 
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Face Powder—in all 
the exquisite Houbi- 
gant Odeurs; in the 
shades rosée, rachel, 
ocre, naturelle, ocre 
rosée, or blanche— 
$1.50...i1New double 
compact— six-sided, 
thin, and light; rouge in four shades, 
powder in three; gold-finished case — 
$2.50. 
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Comausrum)) | 
\ ah 
Je | 
Toilet-Water—for use fol- | 
lowing the bath, refresh- 
ing all through the day; 
in Houbigant odeurs; { 
4 oz bottle—$3.50. _— s } 
eee ST 
te en EIT: » } 


Effervescent bath tablets—in Que! i 

ues Fleurs, La Rose France, Le Par 
um Ideal, or Fougére Royale; 25 
in vial—$1.75 . . . Dusting Powder: 
—fine, soft, and richly fragrant with } 
all Houbigant odeurs; with large i 
flat puff—$1.50. } 






All prices quoted apply to U.S. A. onl) 
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The Gompleat Pharmacist 


O THOSE young men who 
aspire to qualify as skilled 
druggists, we are able to pre- 
sent a sample examination paper 
which will cover, approximately, 
all the important duties and range 
of knowledge of the worker in a modern 
drug store: 

1. In mixing an ice-cream soda, which 
should be put in the glass first, the ice 
cream or the soda? Write 50 words. 

2. When a spoonful of grated walnuts 
is added to a banana split, what is the 
dish called, and what should be the addi- 
tional charge? Why not? Is your prefer- 
ence for fresh fruit in glass containers, 
or tin? Does anybody care? 

3. What would be your explanation to 
a customer who finds a key ring in his 
orangeade? Would you say something 
jocular about everybody needing iron for 
the blood? Suppose he fails to appreciate 
the joke? 

Write 50 words on this. 

4. What brand of safety razor would 
you recommend to a man with warts on 
his chin? A man with no chin? A man 
with a full beard? High-school boys whose 
beard is not yet visible? Chinamen? 

5. Is it ethical for a drug store, because 
it deals in such necessary articles as rouge, 
lipsticks, chewing gum and stationery, to 
keep open all day Sunday for the sale of 
of nonessentials like coffee, sardines and 
olive oil? Are Frankfurters drugs? Before 
or after eating? Write 30 words on this 
and destroy. 

6. In case an injured person is brought 
into a drug store, requiring first aid, is it 
proper to interrupt the sale of confec- 
tionery until the injured man: is forcibly 
removed? Which should have first aid 
first, the injured man or the drug store? 
Second, if any? 

7. Is court-plaster manufactured in the 
Inns of Court? For what is it used besides 
mending inner tubes? 

8. If a customer asks a drug clerk for 
salted peanuts, and in a moment of aber- 
ration—on the part of the customer—ac- 
cepts gumdrops, what should the efficient 
drug clerk do on discovering his error? 
Would the price of peanuts, as opposed to 
gumdrops, dictate his course? Moreover, 
are peanuts food, and if so, are they habit 
forming? Do you know of a noiseless 
variety of salted peanuts? Give Latin 
name for gumdrops. Italian. Eskimo. 
Gumarabic. 

9. Do you know anything about drugs? 
Is it necessary? Is there time and shelf 
space for drugs in the modern drug store? 
Tell the truth in one word. 

—FREEMAN TILDEN. 
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The Bride Everlasting 


i HE was a fair young bride, 

} Of figure most petite. 

; The groom was by her side, 

} (And I was in the street.) 

; The merest casual passer-by, 

The cut of her gown had caught my eye. 


In a style of ancient day, 
Prevailing mode defied, 
It seemed an odd array 
} For such a dainty bride. 
Clad in the fashion of ’ninety-three, 
Few could have been content as she. 


I knew ’twas rude to stare, 
And ruder still to grin, 
And yet I did not care, 
Outside there, looking in. 
I rudely stared and rudely grinned, 
And felt no shame at having sinned. 


The groom did not resent 
My slurs upon his bride, 
Nor ask me what I meant 
By laughing there outside. 
Bride and bridegroom stood on top 
A wedding cake in a baker’s shop. 
—ARTHUR H. FOLWELL. 
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Love and Little Gyrus 


OVE has come to little Cyrus, the in- 
dubitable Eros himself, flame-winged 
and arrow-armed. Some of its manifesta- 
tions are familiar to his father and mother. 
Others are strange and presumably a 
product of this modern age. So, at any 
rate, they seem to us. Althea and I were 
almost eight so many years ago. 

Outwardly, the devotion of little Cyrus 
seemed normal enough. He chose as its 
object little Hattie Mitchell, a child with 
no attractions whatever for the adult eye, 
red of hair and masterful of bearing. He 
comported himself in the presence of his 
parents in a numb and abstracted manner 
from which he could be aroused only by 
energetic proddings. He greeted every 
mention of his adored one’s name with 
surreptitious wrigglings and a blatantly 
conspicuous air of unconcern. He has 
been a lamentable spectacle. 

Also as a concession to normalcy, the 
course of our son’s love did not run smooth. 
It was derailed some days ago and has 
only just been restored to the tracks. 

‘“‘Cyrus,”’ said Althea to me in the con- 
scientiously stricken tone that gives a 
blundering father his cue, “‘struck a little 
girl in school today.” 

Little Cyrus returned my glare with a 
mixture of triumph and apprehension. 
When my discourse on chivalry showed 
signs of running down, he asserted de- 
fensively: 

“She hit me first. 
ruler. It hurt.” 

There undoubtedly was an egg-shaped 
bump on our son’s cranium. 

“‘And what happened then?” 

“TI socked her on the nose,”’ he replied 
with relish. 

‘And what would you think if mother 
hit me with a ruler and I socked her on 


She hit me with a 





the nose?” I asked and, noting the glitter 
of pleased anticipation in his eyes, hastily 
revised the query: ‘‘What would you 
think if someone hit Hattie in the nose?”’ 

“‘T did,” our offspring insisted. ‘‘It was 
Hattie hit me with the ruler.” 

‘““Well,”’ I commented piously, ‘‘it’s no 
wonder she doesn’t like you, if ——”’ 

“But she does,”’ little Cyrus replied 
complacently. ‘‘I hit her and she cried and 
now she says she like’s me better’n anyone 
in the class.”’ 

“T simply,”’ Althea said firmly, ‘‘do not 
understand the modern child.” She 
looked with despair at the departing form 
of our son. 

“Did you ever hit anybody with a 
ruler?’’ I asked. 

“Certainly not,’’ she snapped. 

““You’ve probably missed a lot,”’ I as- 
sured her. She considered me gravely for 
a moment. 

*“So have you,” she replied cryptically. 

—F. F. VAN DE WATER. 


Fashion Hints 


N SPACIOUS times of long ago, 

When crinoline was all the rage, 
The fashion magazines could show 

Not more than one hoopskirt per page. 
Oh, broad indeed were fashion hints 
When Grandma read the public prints. 


Her daughter’s daughter (present date) 
Enjoys of modern modes a feast. 
One page will now accumulate 
A dozen snappy styles at least. 
Oh, fashion’s hint to Madge or Maud 
Is straight and slim—but never broad! 


High prices have their advantages. For 
example, they enable some people to boast 
what things cost under the plausible cloak 
of being indignant about it. 























CAVE BRIDE—‘* 


OH, ALOYSIUS! 





HOW FORTUNATE! 








A WINTER COAT!’ 































































































The ‘Pariah 


USED to be happy and bright, 
My virtues were highly ex- 
tolled. 
But now I’m a terrible blight, 

A person you shrink to behold 
I’m held up to scorn in the press, 
I’m one whom the magazines pan; 

I’m doomed to the boneyard, I guess, 
For I’m a Respectable Man; 

A far from delectable 
Mortal to scan, 

For I’m a Respectable 

Man. 


I’m carved and dissected, debunked 
In novel and play and review; 
I’m something that fashion has junked, | 

I’m wrong in whatever I do. 
I’m “sordid,” I’m “‘smug,’”’ and I’m 

“dumb,” 

I’m under a general ban, 
And this of my crimes is the sum, | 

That I’m a Respectable Man. 
A subject dissectible, 

Surgeons trepan 
And knife a Respectable 

Man. 





I’m razzed for enjoying my car, 
I’m jeered for my comfort at home, 
And if I should travel afar 
I’m picked on for daring to roam. 
They damn as ‘‘unspeakable rot”’ 
The likes and dislikes of my clan; 
Oh, dreary indeed is my lot, 
For I’m a Respectable Man. | 
I’m “Refuse Collectible,”’ 
Ripe for the can; 
For I’m a Respectable 
Man. 


The people who “live their own life”’ 
Insist that I may not live mine. 
They seek to make me and my wife 
Conform to their plan and design. 
They shout and they flout and decry 

Whatever I think or I plan; 
I could say a lot in reply, 
But—I’m a Respectable Man! 
The words most effectible 
Censors would ban, 
And I’m a Respectable 
Man! —BERTON BRALEY.” 


The Home Life of Aladdin 


LADDIN~—a hard callous spot o 

right thumb from having rub] 

certain lamp to excess—summone 
butler. 

“Have them bring around my 
magic carpet, the sport model,” 
“I’m going downtown to a qd 
meeting.” 

“‘Beg pardon, sorry, sir,” r¢ 
butler, bowing, “‘but your wife 
She went shopping, sir.”’ 

‘Oh, indeed,”’ said Aladdin, 
of annoyance in his tone. “Y 
garage to send around the 
coupé carpet.”’ 

The butler left the room 
returned. 

“Most annoying, sir,’ 
your daughter has the ¢ 
ing some guests to a by 

“Ts there anything i 
can call my own?’’s 
asperity. ‘‘Tell the 
seven-passenger-touri 

The butler hesitatg 

“Well, well—wh 
Aladdin. 

“T ’appen to kno 
“that your son 
passenger-touring 
ing, sir, to be goy 

A few momey 
ing quite accidg 
din’s private 
kept under lo 
ter’s voice sp 
substantia 
“And 
magic 


















































































Rolling up ~- 
Rolling Bin - 


while 50 years i 
were rolling by. i” 





From a photograph 
of a Hartshorn Roll- 
er that served for 
S. more than fifty years 

So in the Old St. Louis 
— Hotel (Hotel Royal), 
New Orleans. 


iv Old: ht Ts 


ROM its vantage point in a window 

of the Old St. Louis Hotel in New 

Orleans, this Hartshorn Roller watched 
the years glide by, while serving guests of 
quality from all the world. 


It came down a few years ago—not because 
it had outlived its usefulness—but because 
the historic hostelry was taken down. Its 
main spring still is vigorous and strong, 
suggesting the quality that was built into 
this old shade roller when stove-pipe hats 
and crinoline were all the rage. 

The same honest quality is found in the 
Hartshorn Rollers that your dealer sells to- 
day. They are built for service—and they 
will serve faithfully at all your windows 
for years to come. 

There is a wide variety of Hartshorn 


Shade Cloths in many different colorings 
designed to harmonize with any interior. 


STEWART HARTSHORN CO. 
250 Fifth Ave., New York 


SHADE PRODUCTS 


Established 1860 


HARTSHORN SHADE ROLLERS 
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for me and only me; a carpet which, when 
any one of my family feels inclined to take 
it out, will stick like a parquet floor. Do 
you get me?” 

Whereupon, the butler heard a noise like 
a handclap and a deep voice rumbling: 
“‘T am the slave of the lamp.” 

—A. H. F. 


True Worry 


ORTH: I’m worried about where the 
next payment on the car is coming 
from. 
WEstT: When did you buy a car? 
NortTuH: I didn’t—I sold one! 


June, 1927 





cA Crumb of Gomfort 


HE King’s English had just been 
murdered again. 

“At any rate,” he chortled just before 
he breathed his latest last, “‘I have never 
been tortured quite so much as a French 
musical title broadcast by an American 
radio announcer.” 

—ELIAS LIEBERMAN. 

Washington, it is said, once threw a dol- 
lar across the Potomac River, but with the 
budget system he might have made it go 
even farther. 
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cA Special Word to Subscribers 


WHEN you receive notice that your subscription 
has expired renew it at once, using the blank in- 
closed in your final copy. Please sign your name 
exactly as it appears on your present address label. 


A request for change of address must reach us at 
least 5 weeks before the date of the issue with 
which it is to take effect—6 weeks before, if you 
live on the Pacific Coast. Duplicate copies cannot 
be sent to replace those undelivered through failure 
to send this advance notice. With your new ad- 
dress be sure also to send us the old one, inclosing 
if possible your address label from a recent copy. 


Should your subscription expire with this issue of 
the Home JouRNAL your renewal should be sent 





promptly to insure receipt of the July issue before 
it is ‘“‘sold out.’” We cannot begin subscriptions 
with back numbers. Subscribers should always 
use Postal or Express money orders or Bank drafts 
in remitting. All Rural Free Delivery carriers can 
supply Postal money orders. 


Our Advertising Branch Offices 


[For advertising business only. Subscriptions not 
received.] 

PHILADELPHIA: Independence Square 
New York: 366 Madison Avenue 
Cuicaco: 231 S. La Salle Street 
Detroit: 3044 W. Grand Boulevard 
CLEVELAND: 925 Euclid Avenue 
Boston: 30 State Street 
San Francisco: 1 Montgomery Street 

















































“IT sHaLtt get Elizabeth her 
towels,” said Grandmother, “‘and give 
her the dozen silver teaspoons that 
were her Great-Grandmother Kirke’s. 
I have always intended she should have 
them when she married.” ‘ 

And Grandmother did more than she promfsed! 
She bought big fleecy bath towels, handsome bath 
mats to match. Fine huck towels in the most useful 
sizes, and handy little turkish towels too. Then there 
are guest towels and kitchen towels—not to mention 
face cloths and amazing bath sheets. Elizabeth is 
absolutely delighted. Mother thoroughly approves. 


With ample time to make selections, with ample 
means to buy the best, women with generations of 
good ‘taste behind them—with an inherited love of 
the finest things—today choose Cannon towels for 
very particular gifts. It is a practical choice for a 
young housekeeper. It is a wise decision for any 
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for her namesake... 
heirloom silver and Cannon Towels 


TOWELS * 


Absorb quickly-Wear well-Cost less 

















The Cannon “ Blowing Whale” 
turkish 


1% ot} 


towel 





























woman, for Cannon towels as w¢ 
being beautiful, decorative, very 
up to date, are of excellent te 
well woven, truly absorbent, 
thoroughly good buy. 
wearing qualities of Canno 
are highly appreciated by housekeeper 
largest scale, the great hotels of Amerig 
buyers know that because the Cannon 
largest towel mills in the world, Cannoj 
incomparably low. 

For your daughter’s hope-chest, 
consider Cannon towels. Look at 
favorite store. Get the feel of th 
prices, (25c to $3.50). Convince yo 
others already have, that Cannoy 
best. Cannon Mills, Inc.,70 Worth 


» » 
Cannon towels and bath mats are 
color-fast. 
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So declares a famous 
dentist in describing the 
damage that soft food and 
hasty eating do to our 
teeth and gums. 


S the four quotations on this page will 
briefly testify, dentists recognize the 
connection between our habits of eating and 
e present rise of troubles of the teeth and 
ums. 

And bad as our soft and starchy foods are 
our teeth, they are even worse, over a 
od of time, for our gums. For under our 
and creamy diet, with little or no rough- 
our gums are deprived of stimulation— 
xecome prone to softness, to bleeding, 
ealth! 


pw gum troubles originate 


healthy, gums must receive work and 
-the circulation of the blood within 
{ls must be quickened by a brisk surface 
such as natural hard food once gave. 
hese delicious things we eat are 
of their fibre and roughage—they are 
and refined to a soft consistency, to a 
xture. They have no power to stir 
to health. And all too often our 
bit of hasty eating subtracts still 
n the scant stimulation that our 
from our food. 

rou have, in everyday language, 
y gums soften and weaken— 
oth brush,”’ the forerunner of 
is sO widely prevalent—and 
rtant for every one of us to 
ms as faithfully as we clean 


remedy dental authorities 
ll complicated nor difficult 
Il us to devote just a few 
morning, to a massage 
f the gums—with the 
ngers or with the tooth 
ish—to restore to the 
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Even those of us who are not dental cripples 
do not use our teeth vigorously enough” 








Our modern food is soft 


—over-re fined. 


Often it 2s eaten hastily —* on the run.’’ These are 


the two chief reasons for the wide prevalence of gum troubles today. 


gums the lost stimulation and to bring a 
fresh supply of rich, nourishing blood to 
the depleted tissues. 


How Ipana adds to the benefits 
of gum massage 


And thousands of dentists direct their 
patients to carry out this simple procedure 
with Ipana Tooth Paste, after the regular 
cleaning with Ipana and the brush. For 
Ipana contains ziratol, a valuable antiseptic 
and hemostatic which adds to the efficacy of 
the massage and aids in toning and rebuilding 
the gums to sound and sturdy health. That 
is why Ipana has enjoyed the profession’s 
heartiest support since the first day it was 
put upon the market. 


The full-size tube makes the 
best test of Ipana 


The ten-day tube is gladly sent on receipt of 
the coupon—and it will prove to you Ipana’s 
delicious taste and splendid cleaning power. 

But the full-size tube from your druggist— 
containing more than a hundred brushings— 
makes a better test of Ipana’s benefits to your 
gums. So give Ipana he full thirty-day trial 
—a trial that may change your tooth paste 
habits for life! 










AISTOL-MYERS CO. 
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pt. S67, 73 West St., New York, N.Y. 


-indly send me a trial tube of IPANA TOOTH 
rE. Enclosed is a two-cent stamp to cover partly 
st of packing and mailing. 
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How the dentists condemn soft food 
and advocate gum stimulation 


From a famous specialist: 


“In our mouths, resistance to disease is very low. This is 
because we choose our food unwisely, eat hurriedly . .. 


These factors contribute toward sluggish circulation of 
the blood.” 


From a radio talk by a well-known dentist: 


“If you find that your gums bleed on touch, for instance, 
when you use a tooth brush—this is the time to take action. 
It is a signal sent to you by nature that something undesir- 
able is taking place in your mouth.” 


From an article in a dental journal (describing massage): 


“Beginning with the application of the brush, carry the 
bristles in between the teeth, pushing in such a manner as 
to make friction on the gum, and against the interproximate 
sides of the teeth.” 


Statement by an authority on gum disorders: 

“I have long advocated the necessity of gum stimulation 
with the brush and have seen the beneficial results in the 
mouths of my patients for many years.” 
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On the very day of picking, the tiny 
cucumbers are hurried into brine—so 
that none of their delicate freshness may 
be lost. Scores of country pickling sta- 
tions and a whole fleet of special railway 
cars are maintained to give you that zest- 
ful crispness in Libby’s Pickles 


**Baby’’ Club Sandwiches—a delight- 
] ful new idea for lunch or for picnics. 
—— Especially good when served with crisp, 
refreshing Libby’s Sweet Pickles 








**Tasty Touches’’—new ideas, free, 
in this booklet. Write for it. Also for 


a personal help on menus, recipes, enter- 
taining. Address Mary Hale Martin, 
: Cooking Correspondent 


Libby, M¢Neill & Libby, Dept. A-3, 
Welfare Bldg., Chicago 


Canadian Kitchens 
Libby, M¢Neill & Libby of Canada, Litd., 
Chatham, Ontario 


Ruicreed seeds —lested soil—Special recipes 
— Model kitchens in over 5O 
oarden spots—Inhinite care in every 


etail gives these foods fine flavor 


cAsk for LIBBY’S 
when you buy the following foods 


Canned Meats 
Cooked Corned Beef 
Roast Beef 

Vienna Sausage 
Beef Steak and Onions 
Ra-gon 

Hamburger Steak 
Veal Loaf 
Meat-wich Spread 
Chili Con Carne 
Corned Beef Hash 
Lunch Tongue 

Ox Tongue 

Genuine Deviled Ham 
Potted Meat 
Boneless Chicken 
Potted Chicken 
Sliced Dried Beef 
Sliced Bacon 

Mince Meat 

Plum Pudding 
Mexican Tamales 
Bouillon Cubes 
Beef Extract 


Pickles, Condiments 


Catchup 

Chili Sauce 

Mustard 

Queen Olives (Spanish) 
Stuffed Olives (Spanish) 
Olive Oil (Spanish) 
Ripe Olives (California) 
Sweet Pickles 

Sour Pickles 

Sweet Mixed Pickles 
Sweet Mustard Pickles 
Dill Pickles 

Sweet Relish 

Sweet Cauliflower 

Sweet Onions 

Chow Chow 


Milk 

Evaporated Milk 
Condensed Milk 
Salmon 


Red Alaska Salmon 
(Partial List) 


Fruits, Vegetables 
Sliced Pineapple 
Crushed Pineapple 
Peaches, Pears 
Apricots 

Cherries, Royal Anne 
Cherries, Maraschino 
Fruits for Salad 
Plums, Apples 
Apple Butter 
Jellies, Jams 
Strawberries 
Raspberries 
Loganberries 
Blackberries 
Prunes, Figs 
Asparagus 
Spinach 

Pork and Beans 
Tomatoes 

Sweet Potatoes 
Sauer Kraut 
Tomato Soup 


x 











































. Kodak keep the story 


Autographic Kodaks, $5 up 


Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y., zie Kodak City 





